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PREFACL. 


—— 


‘Tue present Report ought to have been issued before Ohristmas last, and this would 
have been done but for unavoidable delays. Had it heen so, however, it must have been 
issued without much direct superintendence on my part, and the latter portion of 
it at least in a more abridged form. On my return from India last June, only 
about 80 pages had been printed off, and little more than 40 additional pages wero 
in type; this gave mo the opportunity of revising the remainder as it passed through 
the press, and of correcting and adding to it according to the most recent information 
I had obtained. 

Though devoted chiefly to KAthiAwhd and Kachh, it is not to be regarded as in any 
sense a complete report on the antiquities.of-either of these provinces, Kachh has 
hitherto been a terra incognita to the 1 and, though probably not very rich 
in remains, it deserves ४ much fuller examination than I could bestow upon it in a few 
weeks at the commencement of the hot season of 1875, Of KathiAwAd we know 
more; but I have not been able to touch in this Report, on Satrufijaya* with its 
city of temples, the ancient Valabhi, Somandth, and many other places of interest, 
and it would require that I should devote at least another season to the 
province, in order to be able to represent these places ina manner at all adequate 
to their interest, The want also of anything like a sufficient staff of draughtsmon 
prevented a good deal being accomplished that might have been dono with more 
effective assistance, 

A complete set of impressions were taken of the great Asoka inscription at Girnir 
and of Rudra Damd’s, and are now lodged in the India Office Library, where they can 
be examined by scholars, The Sih and early Arabic coins of Sindh have beon made the 
basis of an able chapter in the Report, kindly contributed by Edward Thomas, Esq., 
F.B.S,, &c., which will be read by oriental numismatologists with interest. or the 





© ‘This want, 80 far as Gatrafijaya is concerned, was to १ certain extent supplied by tho publication in 1869 of 
my work on The Temples of Satruiijaya, containing 45 photographs with an historical and descriptive introduction ; 
and as to Somaniith, by the work entitled Photagraphs from Somandth, Giradr, Tusdgadh, &c., published in 1870, 
with views of Sin8, Bhimanith, Somandth, Gimtr, &., &¢, The negatives of the photographic illustrations of 
‘both these works are now in possession of the India Office; but the places above referred to ‘require a more detailed 
examination than was practicable in the circumstances under which the materials were collected for these works, 
1549.) = ~ b 


x PREFACE, 


rest, the Report must speak for itself, Haying to prepare the letterpress and all tho 
accompanying drawings for publication within the space of the four months I am 
annually in Europe, but little time is at my command for study aad research, which 
are indispensable for the full illustration of the subject, and for the working out of 
the many points of history, ethnology, &c. that present themselves for investigation, 
T have consequently been obliged, among other things, to pass over some inscriptions 
quite unnoticed, but in the hopo that at some future date I may be able to have 
them prepared for publication. 

Much and valuable aid has been ufforded me in the preparation of the work: 
in the field—by Mr. J. 8. Peile, Bo.C.8., and Colonel W. Chase Parr, the Political Agents 
in KAthidwid and Kachh respectively, who gave me every assistance while in their 
respective provinces, and to whom my thanks are accordingly due; and in information 
—by Major J, W. Watson, Dr. Georg Biihler, Professors Kern of Leiden, Eggeling 
of Edinburgh, and Blochmann of Calcutta,—the latter of whom translated the Arabic 
and Persian inscriptions from AhmadAbid given in the first chapter; while to the 
Rey. A. Milroy of Moneydie, N.B., I,am indebted for the translation from the 
Dutch of large extracts from Dr. Kern’s excellent monograph on the date of Buddha 
and the ASoka edicts. For other translations from the same I am indebted to my 
friond the late lamented Professor R.\0.)\Ghilders, Assistant Librarian at the India 
Office, whose services were ever readily available to all who required them, and who 
also revised the proofs of the sixth chapter of this report. Lastly, Mr. J. ए, Fleet, of 
the Bombay Civil Service, a distinguished Sanskrit and Canarese scholar, has supplied 
the translations of inscriptions given in the Appendix from my first season’s Report’; 
and to Edward Thomas, Esq., F.B.S.; &e., is not only due tho chapter on Sih and 


Gupta coins, &c., but the careful superintendence of the proofs of the earlier portion of 
the volume. 


The photographs and drawings have been produced under the care of Mr. 
Walter Griggs, of the Art Department at Peckham, who has spared no pains or 
trouble to make them as satisfactory as the materials I was able to put into his 
hands would enable him. The illustrations alone will, I trust, be regarded as some 
addition to our knowledge of Indian art. 


J. BURGESS, 
Archeological Surveyor and Reporter 
to Government for Western India. 
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In the present Report, it is not intended to follow strictly the order in which the 
places were visited ; the account of the Buddhist Caves at Junar will be reserved for a 
subsequent report; the gates at Dabhoi near Baroda will be described along with those 
at JhinjuwAda, belonging to the same age and style; and with the description of 
the Buddhist 097९8 at JunAgadh will be combined some account of others previously 
visited at 7819 ४ and ३४४, and of those at Dhank, and near Siddhsar—on the way 
from Junigadh to Gumli. 

I, AHMADABAD, 

About two hundred and fifty miles noth, of Bombay the railway crosses the river 
Mahi—the Mais, and perhaps also the Mophis, of ancient Western writers, and the 
Mahindrt of the Muhammadan historians, ofthe time of Akbar, which here divides 
the territory of the Gaikwid of Barodffrom’'the British Collectorates of Khed& and 
Ahmadabéd, lying round the head of the Gulf of Cambay or KhAmbAt. Ahmad- 
४४१, fifty-five miles north-west from the Mahi, is by far the largest city in this 
district—once the most splendid capital in India, and still the second city in the Western 
Presidency. It is the Rdjnagar of the Jains, and perhaps occupies the site of the older 
Earnavatt, also called Srinagar, built by Srt Karna Deva,the Solanki sovereign of Gujarat 
(A.D, 1078-1098), 41४१४४४१ was founded on the 4th March 1411 A.D., in the first 
year of his reign by Ahmad 81411 1., whose full name was Nagiru-’d din Abd-’1 Fath 
Ahmad 81101, the grandson of Muzaffar the son of Sehfran a convert from the 
Tanka or Taka Rajput tribe* of Hindus, who assumed the name of Wajih-ul-Mulk. 
^ The King,” says Firishtah, “ who had always expressed himself extremely partial to 
the air and situation of Yessawal, situated on the banks of the Sibarmati, in the 
latter end of this yeart (the first of his reign) laid the foundation of a new city, which 
he caused to be called AhmadAbAd.” The older town of Yessawal or Aédwal, is 
mentioned by Albiruni, four centuries earlier, as two days’ journey from Kambaya and 
thirty parasangs from Bahruj or Bharoch; and Al-Idrisi, a little later, speaks of it as 
near Hanfwal or Jandwal,} another large city. But, as indicated in the following 


* Seo Tod's Rajasthan, vol. I. pp. 108 ह, (Madras ed. p. 98); Beames's edition of Elliot's Racer of the 
NWP, vol. I pp. 109, 114; Cunningham's Archaeol. Reports, vol. 11, (1868-64), pp. 8. 
+ Briggs gives 816 A.H. here; Mr, Blochmann 818, conf. his Ain-i-AAbari, vol. 1, 2, 607. 
‡ Sir घ. Elliot’s India, vol, I. 2, 87 and Géographie d'Edrisi, par M. Jaubert, tom. I. p. 176, 
(१1५49) A 
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legend, it seems to have quite fallen into decay by the commencement of the fifteenth 
century. According to the legend, as told by Professor Blochmann, ५ the Saint Ahmad 
Khattu* (so called from the town of Khatt{ near NAgor) had settled in Gujarit during 
the reign of SultAn Muzaffar, who held him in great respect. Ahmad Shih, too, often 
visited the Shaikh, and on one occasion expressed a desire to see the prophet Khizr 
(lias), The Shaikh’s prayers and certain ascetic penances performed by Ahmad Shih 
brought about the desired meeting, and when the king asked Khizr to tell him 
something wonderful, the prophet said that in former times a large town stood on the 
banks of the SAbarmati, where now only jungle grew. The name of the town had 
been 4480084, This town had suddenly disappeared. Ahmad Shih asked whether 
he might not build a new town on the spot. Khizr said that he might do so, but the 
foundations would not be safe unless four persons of the name of Ahmad came 
together who had never in their life omitted the afternoon prayer (’agr). Ahmad Shih 
searched throughout the whole of Gujarit, but found only two Ahmads that fulfilled 
the condition, viz. one QAzi Ahmad and one Malik Ahmad. These two the king took 
to Shaikh Ahmad KhattQ, who then said, ‘I am the third.’ The king said, ‘Then I 
am the fourth Ahmad.’ The town was thus founded. When the walls of the fort had 
been raised about a man’s height, the foundations unexpectedly gave way at one 
place. The king and the Shaikh inspected the locality, when a man whose name 
was MAnik Jogt came forward, and said that the presence of the four Ahmads at 
the laying of the foundation was not ‘sufficient to secure the permanence of the 
undertaking: the place where the fort had-been commenced was his property, and the 
fort would not stand without his consent: The difficulty was, however, settled when 
the king’ agreed to call a part of AhmadAbid after the name of MAnik Jogi.” 

Hence it is said the MAnik Burj, or south-west tower of the Bhadr or citadel, 
derived its appellation: it is also said to contain the foundation stone. The Bhadr itself, 
according to tradition, was an old Hindu enclosure containing a temple of Bhadra KAlt. 
Be this as it may, in making certain excavations within it last year, Colonel Mellis came 
upon foundations, which he exposed for a considerable distance and raised the stones for 
building purposes. These were evidently the foundations of the first Muhammadan 
citadel, built by Ahmad Shah I., and which was perhaps enlarged to its present dimen- 
sions by Mahmud Bigarah,t+ who in A.D. 1486 surrounded Ahmad&bid with a wall 


* Born A.H, 788, died at the age of 111 (lunar) years, on the 10th Shawwél 849, Shaikh Ahmad lies 
buried at Sark’haj, to the S.W. of Ahmadabad: the biographical works on Saints give many particulars re 
‘garding 
this personage—Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, vol. I. p. 607. 
t Pa + Prof, Blochmann (Ain-i-Akbari, vol. I. p, 606 ०.) remarks that this word is generally pronounced 
ah (igarh) , and is said to mean the conqueror of two forts (garh), because Mahmid’s armies conquered on 
one day the forts of Champiinir and Jinigayh. But Jihingir in his Memoirs says that x>%.) means burdite 
i-bargashtah, “having a turned up or twisted moiistache,” which Sultan Mahmdd is said to have had,—(7weuh-4- 
Jikdngiri, ए, 212.) In corroboration of this, he quotes the following passage from Barthema's Travels (Murray’s 
Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in Asia, vol. TL. p. 87): “The Guzurates are a generation who 
eat nothing that has blood, and kill nothing that has life. ‘They are neither Moors nor Gentoos, but if they were 
baptized they would certainly be all saved on account of the many good works which they perform. This excess . 
‘of goodness has rendered them the prey of Machamuth, the present king, who is of a very different disposition. 
‘The beard of this prince is so huge that his moustachios are tied over his head like a Indy’s hair, while the rest 
dependeth downwards as far as his girdle, He is continually chewing a fruit like a nut wrapt in leaves, and when 
he squirts the juice upon any one it is a signal that this person should be put to death, which sentence is executed 
in half-an-hour.”—Conf. The Travels of Ludovico di Varthema (akluyt Soc. 1863), pp. 108 ff, 
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and bastions, inscribing the date (A.H, 892) of its completion on one face of the fortifi- 
cation in the chronogram *— 






‰ ५ = + 
“ Whoever enters it, is eafo,” 

Many of the large blocks raised by Col. Mellis were carved stones and had evidently 
been taken from Hindu or Jaina temples, and one of them bears a short inscription dated 
Samvat 1859, é.¢. A.D. 1808. Most of the sculptured stones haye been set aside, some of 
them being worth preserving, and a few have been indicated as specially interesting, 
which might be sent to Bombay to be placed in the Asiatic Society’s Museum there. 


One of the earliest buildings in Ahmad Shih’s new capital was, of course, the 
Mosque in the south of the Bhadr. It is hidden away from general notice, in a court- 
yard filled with rubbish and weeds, and has not been used for worship for at least a 
century, but when carefully examined, it will be found scarcely second in interest to 
any at Ahmadibid as to structural proportions and internal arrangements. It well 
deserves to be cleaned out and kept in such repair as to prevent its going to ruin; very 
little repair is needed at present, and nothing in the way of restoration. 

From the time of Ahmad Shah, this city continued the capital of the Muhammadan 
kingdom for about a hundred and sixty years.till the fall of the dynasty in the time of 
Akhbar, after which it was governed by, Vicefoys of the Dihli emperors till taken by 
DAmaji Gaikwid in 1755.¢ Early in 1780 General Goddard took it by storm, assaulting 
itat the Khan Jung Gate in Mirzapur,t Where the Masjid is pitted with shot, and 
considered as desecrated by the Musalmans:'It-was again restored to the Mar&th4s in 
1783, but reverted to the British on the fall of the Peshwa in 1818. 

Under the Muhammadan kings in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, AhmadAbAd 
attained the zenith of its splendour: it is said to have had a population of more than 
two millions; the circumference of its suburbs was about twenty-seven miles; the 
principal streets were sufficiently wide to admit of ten carriages abreast,§ it had “a 
thousand masjids built of stone, each having two large minarets, and many wonderful 
inscriptions ;”|| its palaces, fountains, tombs, caravansarais, and courts of justice were 
spacious; and, like AnhilawAd& under the Solanki kings, it was one of the greatest 
commercial entrepdts in the east, visited by traders and travellers from Arabia, Persia, 
the coast of Africa, Europe, and every province of India, and trading in brocades, 
satins, velvet, calico, paper, lacquered ware, indigo, cotton, opium, spices, &o, 

During this period and under the viceroys who succeeded,—among whom were Shih 
गष and Aurangzib before they succeeded to the throne of Dihli,—the architectural 
style of Muhammadan buildings in GujarAt was elaborated, a style bearing evidence 
of the circumstances under which it took its rise, but in its zenith quite as beautiful 
as any other variety in the East, if not even more so. No wealth or taste was spared 
on the mosques and tombs of its Sultins, their families, grandees, and even favourite 








© Briggs's Firisheah, vol. IV. p. 70, 
¶ Grant Duff's History of the Marathas, vol. II. p. 7% 
Ib, vol. IL pp. 406 ff, and छ, ©, Briggs’s Cities of Gujarashtra, pp, 212, 213, 
§ Briggs’s Firishtah, vol. TV. p. 14. 
| Gladwin's Ayin A&bari, vol. II. ए, 68, 4 
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slaves, But the Muslim iconoclasts despoiled and ruined the cities of AnhilawAdi 
Pattan and Chandrayati to embellish it,* while the wonderful perseverance and msthetic 
skill of Hindu workmen were employed in the construction and manipulation of 
details, and so impressed the style of art with a character that gives it a charm and 
a value peculiarly its own. In the beauty and appropriateness of form of its details, 
at least, it is unrivalled, “after a century’s experience,” says Mr. Fergusson, “they 
produced forms which, as architectural ornaments, will in their own class stand 
comparison with any employed in any age or in any part of the world.” + 

About eight years ago the architecture of AhmAdAbad was illustrated by a series of 
120 photographs taken by Oolonel Biggs with valuable historical and architectural 
introductions by Mr. T. 0, Hope, Bo.0.8., and J. Fergusson, D.O.L. But important 
and interesting as that work is, it by no means adequately represents the art and 
architecture of the place, and it would be well worth while, since that volume is now 
out of print, to devote a few months to the delineation of the more beautiful 
architectural details, with ground plans, sections, &c., with a view to the preparation 
of a voltime analogous in matter to that issued by the Committee of Architectural 
Antiquities of Western India on BijApur, with the addition of a complete series of 
the inscriptions, both Muhammadan and Hindu, 


The inscriptions at Ahmad&bAd have never, so far as I am aware, been copied, 
and while there I devoted a couple of days to making rubbings of such as I noticed 
in visiting a number of the mosques. Of these the rubbings of six Arabic and two Persian 
inscriptions have been reduced by photography in the accompanying plates (II.-V.), and 
translated by Professor Blochmann of Calcutta; so well known for his acquaintance 
with the Musalman inscriptions and history of India. 

“These inscriptions,” Professor Blochmann remarks,t “add somewhat to our 
knowledge of GujarAtt history; but it would be desirable to have more, and also to 
obtain a complete set of Gujariti coins of the Muhammadan period.”|| 


I—FROM AHMAD SHAH'’S MOSQUE. 

No. I. (Plate II.) is a beautifully carved inscription in three lines on a large slab of 
white marble over the Mihrdd, in the Mosque of Ahmad Shah, dated A.D. 1414, and 
is read and translated thus :— 

१ Ramey क क क coh pall © ०) © slag IMO ५४ 

५८५ ws gs Ay Noy! are del yoo >: ५१) ६५4५ [| 1 ५१६५ 

ahha छर भन भज अर A om! (५ ५0 (9 lore! + ae 1०9 ७ a 
9 Ulead, phe © Hw Sol Cope 29 ता च+ why © lly (८.१५५॥ 

Thia lofty edifice and extensive mosque was built by the १८४५ who entreats and retwrne and has 
‘recourse to the meroy of God, who is worshipped in mosques with bows and prostrationa, who alone 
ee ee ee 

* Bird's Mirat Ahmadi, p, 164; Tod's Travels in Western India, p. 238, 
+ History of Architecture (ed. 1866), vol. II. p. 671. 


t Ina paper in the Indian Antiquary, vol. IV. (Oct. 1875), pp. 2890, from which the following translations 
are taken, 


| Mr. Thomas in his work on the Pathin kings of Dihli (London, 1871), gives + description of the coins of 
fifteen kings of Gujarat, ranging from Ahmad Shih to Mu aifar Shh, 1611 A.D, 
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is worshipped according to the Qordn vers:* “Verily, the mosques belong to God, worship no one 
else with him” —by the slave who trusts in the helping God, Ahmad Shah, son of Muhanimad 
Shah, con of Mucaffar, the King, and the date of ite erection is the Ath Shawwdl, 817 A.H. 
[17th December 1414.] 


IL—FROM AHMAD SHAH’S JAML MOSQUE. 


No. IL. is in two lines on a marble slab in the Jami’ Masjid of Ahmad Shah, built 
nine years later, and runs thus :— 


म Samy gl grill ltl, galt oust हा ०५ ©) AM 13 gh 
AM ge 1० Wa ०५ ८ PF al yD 1५ are del ger 5.2 ७८ 
७ १ Oeste ७१ १ eet हप + ally ७1 pol ७७५५ aly Gill fool 
ot फ क“ 3 ade alll ho gt स (9 ly pal (4 5 ८०.) jib» 
BLL, ७ rm Hw >) = abil == > 
This lofty edifice and extensive mosque was built by the slave who trusts and returns and has 
१९००१७९ to the mercy of God who is kind, who alone is to be worshipped uccording to the Qordn verse, 
* Verily, the mosques belong to God; worship no one else with him,”—(by the slave) who trusts in 
the helping God, Ndsiru-’d dunyd wa-'d dit’ Abd-l Fath Ahmad Shdh, son of Muhammad 
Shah, son of Musaffar, the King. The date-ofiteerection from the Flight of the Prophet (God's 


Blessings on him!) ia the first day of Safar (maly the month end successfully and victoriously !) in the 
year 827 [4th January 1424]. et 





It is noticeable in these two inscriptions as remarked by Professor Blochmann, that 
Muzaffar’s grandson does not style him “Shh.” ^ Like the founder of the Jaunpir 
dynasty, he does not seem to have struck coins, On the other hand, Muhammad Shih, 
Ahmad Sh4h’s father, though styled ShAh, has no place in history,”—for he never 
reigned, Ahmad haying succeeded his grandfather,— but he is mentioned in inscriptions 
and on coins.” 


IIL—FROM HAZURI SHAH’S OR SHA’BAN’S MOSQUE. 


Inscription III. (Plate III.), in three lines on a slab in Malik Sha’bAn’s mosque, 
near the Karanj, a small building, bearing every appearance of having originally been 
the Mandap of a Jaina temple. It belongs to the reign of the fourth of the AhmadAbAd 
kings, usually styled Qutb ShAh (1451-1459), but whose full name we now learn 
from this inscription was Qutbu-’d din Abd- Muzaffar Ahmad Shah. Professor 
Blochmann’s transliteration and translation are as follows: 


1.71 11111 0 gly Hus alll JU 
ल ५८ age gb Seal) ISB 0४ Regal gb Lay a ५१५० gy ro plang 
न> Sete धर न= Det जर ale Oeste ge भत ee! ibs + pall, 9 OLS 





* Sura LXXIL. 18.—Quotations from the Qoriin are introduced by g4l-a’l-"Idhu ta‘dla, ^ God who is exalted, 
says ;” quotations from the Hadis by gl-an-nabi, ^ the Prophet says.” 
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म ७04 ake gel (त कन्‌ latin!) all gil till मा ७८५ १५ ० oy 

Bud ७ BS Gy ale dyed We + all (न च lee Yok ५ > 

२५५4) ca yemasty Chow Kha 0) geile + क 
God Almighty says, “Verily, the mosques belong to God; worship no one else with Him.” And the 
Prophet (God's blessing on him () says,—“ He who builds a mosque for God will have a house built 
for him by God in Paradise.’ The edifice of this mosque waa built during the reign of the king of 
kings, Qutbu-'d-dunyd wa'd-din Aba-l Musaffar Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad Shah, 
aon of Akmad Shah, son of Muhammad Shdh, aon of Musaffar Shah, the King, by the slave who 
has need of God the helper, I mean Sha’bdn, son of Tubfa Sultdnt, who has the title of Imddu- 
श Mulk, the Lord Chamberlain, from a desire to obtain the favor of God and to get his great 

reward. This took place on the Ind Jumdda 7, 856 [215 May 1452). 


In point of penmanship, these first three inscriptions are better than the remaining 
five. “Like the Bengal and Jaunpur inscriptions of the same time,” Professor Bloch- 
mann adds, “they are superior in this respect to Dihli inscriptions.” Some of them are 
chipped a little in places, and though carved on beautiful marble slabs, all of them haye 
been again and again whitewashed, until it is very difficult to clean them so as to get 
perfect rubbings. This is the principal cause of the want of sharpness in the outlines of 
the letters in several of them in the plates. 


IV._FROM DASTOR KHAN’S MOSQUE. 


Inscription IV. is from Dasttir KhAn’s Masjid, portions of which are photographed 
in the Architecture of Almadabad \(plates|'86,'87, and Introd. p. 57). It is one of 
those buildings at AhmadAbAd which deserves a little attention to preserve it, The 
modern brick partitions and rubbish about it might be cleared away, and the perforated 
stone screen enclosing the cloisters—one of great beauty—might be better cared for. 
Professor Blochmann says, ‘ Malik Ghani Dastdru-’l Mulk (é¢,, Vazir of the King- 
dom) was a noble of the court of Nasiru-’d-din 4790-1 Fath Mahmdd Shih, better known 
under the nickname of Bigarah* (A.D, 1459-1511).” He renders the inscription 
thus: 

he gill MB lool all ge ७ ४ + ०५ ७ lla न alll JU 

INS Hes ७४ Beall gb ale Uy ad al gh + lene ८ png ade alll 
७ ME yews टप + ७१9 ८० prc (८ ७५. >= gs gale! ०.५ 
30) Kanye क भा ७५ ग pile ७१ मत ० yy ald Seal yy old Ouse 
Kal ० heal Lely geil dade gee blend why mele ght Sl sl 
led yal ge pila od (ashy aly Supe (4) alll ५८9 ०७६ ales alll poy 


% 3 (iegible) Kw 
God who is blessed and great, has said, * Verily, the mosques belong to God ; worship no one with 
him.” And the Prophet (God's blessings on him /) has eaid, “He who builds a mosque for God will 
have « house like it built by God for him im Paradise.” The edifice of this Jami’ mosque was built 
during the reign of the king of kings Nagiru-d-dunyd wa’d-din Abi-l Fath Mahméd Shah, son 
of Muhammad Shah, son of Abmad Sh4h, eon of Muhammad Shah, son of Musaffar Shdh, the 





* Seo note † on page 2. 
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king, by the slave who hopes to obtain the merey of God, the Malik Malik Ghant Khdsa-2dd, 
who has received from hie august majesty and the exalted refuge (of the people) the title of Dastéru- 
"lL Mulk—may God continue him in hia exalted position! —in order to obtain the meroy of God and 
to ०९८५१५७ his great reward, This was on the 10th Sha’bdn of the year 8११. 

The year of this inscription is not clear, but it may be 890 or 802 A.H., which would 
be 1485 or 1487 A.D, 


V.—FROM RANT A§NI'S MOSQUE. 


Inscription ए, (Plate IV.) is from the beautiful little mosque commonly known as 
Rani Sipri’s, the gem of AhmadAbéd buildings, which has hitherto been ascribed to the 
wife of a son of Ahmad Shh TI., and said to have been completed, with the neigh- 
bouring tomb, in A.H. 858 or A.D. 1481-82." The inscription, however, supplies us 
with an important correction both of the name and date, and we now find that it was 
really built more than eighty years later, in the fourth year of the reign of Muzaffar 
8141 11. (A.D. 1511-1526), by a Rant Asni (Usnt or Isnt), the widow of Mahmad 
Sh&h Bigarah. From it we learn that the full name of the king was Shamsu-’d-din 
Aba-'l-Nasir Muzaffar Shih II. “The inscription also mentions another son of 
Mahmid Shfh Bigarah, of the name of Abi Bakr Khan. The name shows that the 
royal family were Sunnis.” ‘The inscription runs thus: 

eho gill 0) । all ©+ एनम Wy a ५ uly lls + SLs wl ४ 
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God who is blessed and high has said, ^ Verily the mosques belong to God, then invoke ye no one 
cleo with him.” And the Prophet has eaid, “ He who builds a mosque for God Almighty, will have a 
castle built for him by God in Paradise.” This mosque was built during the reign of the great 
king, who is assisted by the aid of the All-meroiful, Shamsu-'d-dunyd wa'd-din Abd-'n-nagir 
Mugaffar Shah, con of Makmad Shah, son of Muhammad Shdh, con of Ahmad Shah, 
eon of Muhammad Shah, con of Muzaffar Shah, the King—may God perpetuate hie kingdom! 
The builder of this mosque is the mother of Abd Bakr Khdn, son of Mahméd Shah Sultdn, 
who ia called Rant Agnt,t During the months of fourth solar [regnat] year, in 920 [A.D, 1514}. 

This mosque has lately undergone extensive restoration, and the adjoining tomb is 
being also restored. 





VI—FROM AHMAD SHAH’S TOMB. 
Inscription VI. is from the tomb of Ahmad 8187 and refers to repairs 
made on it by Nau Khin Farhatu-’l-Mulk (Joy of the Kingdom), son of Chiman, in 
A.D, 1537-38. 





* Conf. H. ©. Briggs’s Cities of Gujardshtra, p. 245; and Hope's Descriptive Sketch in Architecture of 


p. 45, 
+ It is doubtful whether the initial vowel of this name isa, ¥,or i. As an Arabic word it can hardly be 
pronounced otherwise than asnd. 
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(This is) the lofty mausoleum of Ahmad Shdh, the king, the dome of which, on account of 
its loftiness, matches the vault of the heaven. , 

2. Though he* had many officers, and, thoughtheialways exerted themselves to repair it, 

3. No one has hitherto done so in so splendid a manner, as the perfect mind of that respected 
and exalted man. त 

4, The benefactor of the present generation, 
liberal, and faithful. 

5. The chronogram of his ofice-tenure has been expressed, with God’s help, by (the poet) Yahyd, in 
the words “ Farhat-i-Mulk,” these letters give the year. 

AH. 944 [4.7. 1587-88]. The memorial is executed by Ahmad Chhajja. 





whatu-l-Mulk, who is pious, God-fearing, 


Vi.—FROM SHAHAB SAYYID’S MOSQUE. 


Inscription VII. (Plate V.) is from a mosque with two slender minarets, locally 
known as Shihab Sayyid’s or the lesser Jami’ Masjid, and relates to its building by 
the same Nau Khin Farhatu-’l-Mulk, mentioned in the preceding inscription. 
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* Orit (sc, the mausoleum), 
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0 God! A chronogram on the erection of the Jami’ Mosque by the Maliku-sh-Sharg [chief of 
the east], Nau Khdn, son of Chtman, who has the title of Farhatu--Mulk. 
1. (This is) a mosque shining and beaming forth, whose rays go wp to heaven, 
2. If the tongue of the angel calle it “the raised house,” and “the elevated dome,” it is but 
* 


3. For in honour it is like «the old house ;” may it never be empty inside of worshippers ! 

4, Its well is like the Zamzam well ; and like Mind,t at the side of it, is a well attended 
bdedr, 

5. The building was erected during the veign of him whose kingdom reaches the eighth throne, 

6. Shdh Mahméd, son of Shah Lattf, who gives an asylum to other kings. 

7. Its builder is Nau Khén, son of Chiman, who, through the grace of God, became Farkatu- 
"LMulk. 

8, sincerely asked Genius for the कणन of this avceptable building 

9. And he replied at once, * Go, Yahyd, sand op He builtt it from pure motives, for the sake 
of God.” धा 
10. This gives together 945, if you count वद value of the letters. 


VIIL—FROM THE DHALGEWARI MASJID, OR HAMZA SALAT’S. 


Inscription VIII. is from a mosque consisting of a masonry wall with Mehrdb 
niches, and a tiled roof, supported on pillars in front, and is chiefly interesting as giving 
the full name of Mahmad Shah IIL, the son of Latif Khan (1538-1653-4), as 
NaAsiru-’d-din Abu’l Fath Mehmid Shh. As Prof. Blochmann remarks—* Mr. 
Thomas, in his Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi (p. 352), gives Qutbu-’d-din 
as the name of the king; but the coin figured by him does not give that name. We 
may therefore assume that this inscription gives the correct name.’§ 








* Lisdni-ghaib, pr. the tongue of the unseen world. ‘This is also the well-known epithet of the poet HAfiz. 
“The raised house” is the Ka’bah in Makka; and “The clevated dome” is the heavenly vault. “The old 
house,” the same as the Ka’bah. 

+ The construction is forced: chu-mind is either an adjective to Zamzam [the well in the Ka’bah], or the 
engraver has left out a wdw, “and,” after Zamzam, Mind is 9 sacred spot near Makka where « biziir is held. 

$ The engraver has wrongly spelt Ly instead of i,, ‘The later form is required to make up 945. The 
whole poem is inferior ; and in the last line we have to scan chiAliipan ; and in the sixth distich a foot musta/ifun 
ocears for mafiilun. 

§ In the names of the other Gujariti kings given by Mr. Thomas on p. 353, I find that Bobidur Shih 
(No, 11) is given with two Aunyahs, which is unusual. The name of Muzaffar Shih bin Mahm(d (No. 15) 


cannot be correct, because it is against grammar and idiom.—H,B, 
(1549) 
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God Almighty + a (४ - coway to God, then invoke ye no one eles beside him.” 
This mosjue was built during the time of the reign of Ndgiru-d-dunyd wa'd-din Ab-'t Fath 
Mabméd Shah, aon of Shah Latif Khan brother of Bahddur Shah, son of Mugaffar Shah, 
aon of Mabmad Shah, son of Muhammad Shah, aon of Ahmad Shah, son of Muhammad 
Shdh, con of Muzaffar Shah, the king—may God Almighty continue his kingdom and his rule! 
The edifice of this blessed mosque wae strengthened by the meanest of God's slaves, Malld-Sultdnt, 
who haa the title of Khawdy ou-'l-Mulk, in 955 [A.D, 1648], 

Nawb Shaji’at Khan's masjid* has a marble floor divided by piers into five 
bays, with two slender minarets, not at the extremities of the building, but three bays 
apart. The Mimbar or pulpit is of three steps of yellow marble, and over the Miirdd is 
written in ornamental style the Muslim creed— 

Ld ildha iid alldh : Muhammadun १०.11.140, Sana 1107 (4.e, A.D. 1695-96), 

The walls are wainsooted with marble to a height of about 6 feet, and let into the 
back wall is a small slab on which is carved, as a sort of monogram, the words— 

Ya fattdh, 
^ Olopener |” 

The adjoining tomb is of brick, but-its-marble floor is much destroyed, 

The Rants’ tombst have suffered sadly from people being allowed to carry off the 
beautifully carved marble slabs. Tho court and corridors with the exquisitely latticed 
Screens require to be cared for and proserved. 

The perforated stone and marble work at AhmadAbid and throughout Gujarit and 
Rdjputdnd, presents an almost endless variety of beautiful patterns Plate VI. presents 
& few of the more common designs, taken from photographs, but rnuterials exist for 
4 very interesting collection, 

Sarkhoj is about 5 miles south-west from AhmadAbhd, and on the right bank of 
the Stharmati. It was here that, as already mentioned, Shaikh Ahmad Khatti Ganj 
Bakhsh died in 1448, Over the door of his Dargih or tomb is the quatrain ; 

* Babe t hoff i Ahmadt ohu dur-rte shawad, 

* Ddmdn i चवि ganj 4 Parte shawad. 

१ ds babe 4 eujdd { dargahash nist 'ajab, 

^ Gar rdy samie tamdm sarkhe shawad, 

“When the ocean of Ahmad’s palm soatters pearls, 
Hope's hem becomos the treasure of Parwia, 
No wonder if, in order to bend before his shrine, 
The whole surface of the earth raises its head,” ‡ 

There are other inscriptions here which should be copied. On the tombof RAjabat, 
the queen of Mahmid Bigarah, there are two,§ 

` एद Cito of Gujareehir, pp 895,898 Seo Bri Cities of Gujarasl 222, 298, 
t ध aan ee 


{ Tronaliterated and translated by Prof, Blochmann, ‘There is 
§ For some account of Sarkhe), 4 Architecture Ahmedabad, (5 (त 
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Several of the buildings at AhmadAbdd have fallen into the hands of Government, 
and there are perhaps few places in India where General Cunningham’s suggestion to 
place religious buildings, no longer in use ae such, under the local civil authority could 
be more easily or usefully carried out, It has already been so done in several cases 
where there are funds specially bequeathed for the preservation of the buildings, with 
the best results; and in such cases it would be well if the surplus funds were not 
largely expended on restorations, but used in part at least for the conservation of 
all the Musalman remains placed in charge of the civil officers. 


IL—KATHIAWAD. 


The peninsula of KAthidwad or Surdshtra, lying between the gulfs of Kachh 
and Oambay or KhAmbit and surrounded on the south and west by the Arabian sea, is 
the holy land of Western India, It was known to the Greeks and Romans under the 
name of Zavpacrpyyy ; the Muhammadans called it by the Prakritised name of Sorath, 
and to this day a large district in the south-west, a hundred miles in length, still 
retains that name. Another district, quitelas large, to the east of the centre, however, 
has long been known as KAthidw4d, from having been overrun by the KAthts who 
entered the peninsula from Kachh, perhaps first in predatory bands in the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century; in the fifteenth the whole tribe was driven out of Kachh, and 
in that and the following century conquered a considerablo territory, The Mardthis 
who came into contact with them in their forays and were sometimes successfully 
repelled by them, extended tho name of KAthidwid to the whole province, and from 
them we have come to apply it ina similar wide sense; but by Brahmans and the 
natives it it still spoken of as SurAishtra. 

The extreme length of the peninsula, front Goght in the cast, to Jagat or 

DwhrakA in the west, is nearly 220 miles; its Groatost broadth is about 165 miles, 
and its area 22,000 square miles, with an estimated population of about two-and-a-half 
millions, 
Tt is divided into 188 separate states large and: sniall, of which thirteen pay no 
tribute; ninety-six are tributary to tho British Government, seventy to that of the 
Gaikwid os the representative of the Marithis; and nine pay tribute to both; while 
of the latter three classes one hundred and thirty-two pay a tax called Zortaladi to tho 
Nawhb of Jundgadh. The states are arranged in seven classes with varying civil and 
criminal powers,—five of the larger belonging to tho first class, 

KAthidwhd is usually divided into ten provinces or prdnés of vory unequal size : 

(1.) गकर), in tho north, containing about fifty states, of which Dhringadbra, 
Lim;!, Wadhwdn, Wankanér, and Thin-Laktar, are among the largest; the Dhandhukd 
district in it belongs to AhmadAbid. 

(2.) Macuuvxiwrt, comprising Morbi and Malid, lies to the west of Thildwhd. 

(8.) Hansa, in the north-west, derives its name from the HAld branch of १४५५९५४ 

32 
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from Kachh, and embraces twenty-six states, of which J&mnagar or NawAnagar is the 
largest, Rajkot, Gondal-Dhoraji, Dharol, DrApha, &c., are smaller. 

(4.) OkuAmanpan, in the extreme west, belongs to Barodd.* 

(5.) BarApA or JarrwAp, along the south-west coast, is known also as Purbandar. 

(6.) Sorat in the south, is occupied by the Jundgadh State, and the two small 
holdings of BantwA and AmrApur; but the sea coast from Mangrol to the island of 
Diu or Diy is also known as NAgarw4d, its old name when held by the Nagars. 

(7.) Basrrtwo, so called from the Babrid tribe of Kolis, is a hilly tract in the 
south-east, divided into many very small states, or village holdings, and includes many 
villages belonging to the GaikwAd of Baroda. 

(8.) KArarAwip, near the middle, is a large district comprising Jetpur-Chital, 
Amreli, Jasdhan, Ohotila, Anandapur, and fifty other smaller estates. 

(9.) Unp-Sarvera, lying along the Satruiji river and divided into small 
holdings. 

(10.) GonmwAp, in the east, along the shore of the gulf of Cambay, is so 
named from the Gohil Rajputs, who are the ruling race in it. It comprises the Gogh’ 
district belonging to the Ahmad&bAd Oollectorate,—Bhaunagar, a first class state, 
Palitind, Wald, Lathi, Bhojawadar, and many others, 


Generally speaking, with the exception of the Tiigd and MAndhav hills in the 
west of Jh&lawAd, and some nearly isolated hills in Hilar, the northern portion of the 
country is flat; but in the south—from near @oghi—the Gir range runs nearly parailel 
with the coast, and at a distance of about ‘twenty miles from it, along the north of 
BAbridwid and Sorath, turning northwards towards Girnar. Opposite this latter 
mountain again is the solitary Osam hilly and-then still farther west is the Barad& group 
between Halir and Barad&, running about twenty miles north and south from Gumli 
to Réndwiy, near which iron ore was dug in early times, 

‘The principal river is the Bhadar, which rises in the Mandhay hills and flows south- 
west falling into the sea at Navi-Bandar in Barada, after a course of about a hundred and 
fifteen miles in a direct line, everywhere marked by the lands near its banks being in a 
high state of cultivation. Itis a saying in the districts through which it passes that 
it receives ninety-nine tributary streams, From the same hills rises another Bhidar 
which flows eastwards past Ranpur and Dhandhuka into the gulf of Cambay or 
KhAmbit, and in its short course attains a considerable size, 1 

The Aji, perhaps the prettiest stream in the province, rises near Sardh4r and 
runs northwards past Rajkot, receiving the Mart from the left, and falls into the 
gulf of Kachh near BilambA in Halar. It is noted for the excellence of its water, 
and the gold dust found in small quantities in its bed. 

The Machhu, from near Sardhir, flows north-west, through the district to which 
it gives name, past WAnkanér and Morbi into the gulf of Kachh near Mali, 

The Satruiiji, from the Gir range, receives a large number of tributaries, and 
passes PalitimA and TaljA on its way to the entrance of the gulf of Khambat. 
One of its tributaries, the Rewd, from Babridwd, is unparalleled in the province 
for wild and romantic scenery: “It pursues its course over an alternately rocky and 





* The island (bé) of Sankhodir belongs to Okhimandal. It was long famous for ita pirates, 
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gravelly bed, varying in breadth from twenty to sixty or a hundred yards, buried as 
it were between lofty mountains, which rise abruptly from its bed covered with wood 
of the most large and beautiful kind; the bed of the river also abounds in the tree 
known by the native name of Jambu, which here grows to a noble size, and the 
darkness of its leaves is finely contrasted with the lively and varied colours of the 
forest, A. road leads in many parts along the bed of the RewA; and the traveller 
in a broad and convenient path finds the heavens excluded from his view, or very 
partially seen through the small spaces left by the lofty mountains and the luxuriousness 
of their clothing.”* 

SurAshtré was doubtless at a very early period brought under the influence of 
Brahmanical civilization, and, from its position at the extreme north of the coast line of 
Western India, it was the most accessible to influences from the west. As early as the 
reign of the great Asoka of Magadha (B.C. 265-229) we find him inseribing his famous 
edicts upon the huge granite boulders at the entrance of the pass that leads from 
Jundgadh to Girnfr. If the reading in Strabot of Saraostos is really, as there is good 
reason to suppose, a corruption of some form of SurAshtra, then it was included in the 
conquests of the Indo-Skythian kings, Demetrios the son of Euthydemos (B.C. cir. 190), 
and Menander (8.0, 144), who, he says, pushed their conquests eastwards and “got 
possession not only of Pataléné, but of the kingdoms of Saraostos and Sigerdis (or 
Sigertis){ being the remainder of the coast;* 

Its shores were well known to the Alexandrian merchants of the first and second 
centuries, but there is considerable difficulty in identifying the places they mention, 
Dr. Vincent, § Lassen, | and Col. Yule}, have.each attempted the task. 

Lassen places the city of Surastia at’JiinAgadh, and this is as probable a con- 
jecture as perhaps any other that could be formed. Yule places it at Navi-bandar, which 
is very doubtful. If not JunAgadh or Vanthali, then Virdwal and Sthor are the 
only two other sites that seem likely. 

Bardaxima is located by Yule at Purbandar, perhaps from the resemblance of 
the name to Barad&; but Srinagar, in the same district, is a much older place, and 
near it is a small village named Bardiy& which may possibly bea reminiscence of 
the Greek name. 

Yule places the Baraké of Arrian at Jagat or Dwirki; Lassen also identifies it 
with Dwrakaé, but apparently Mala-DwAraka, which he places on the coast between 
Purbandar and MiyAnd, near Srinagar. Mttla-Dwirak&—or the original site was farther 
east than this, but is variously placed near MAdhupur, thirty-six miles north-west from 
SomanAth-Pattan, or three miles south-west from Kodiniir, and nineteen miles east 
of SomanAth. 

= Macmurdo, Trans, Bom. Lit. Soc., vol. I. p. 265. 

t Ob pho तोर Maradyriy karlexer, adda Kal wis 6 सत he re अमूर, भूक, nal rip Ehyiphides 

Strabo, lib. XI. cap. xi. 1. ‘The copies, however, differ in the names, giving Tecapelerm (Ald.) 
Teosapideren, and Terapsberen, for the first, and उकम (Medic.) and ददम (Kram.) for the second. 

‡ Prof. H. H. Wilson (Ariana Antiqua, p. 212) was inclined to think that the kingdom of Sigertis might be 
® Greek form of Srigartta, as conjectured by Iassen, and might indicate Kachh. But Prinsep, in 1887, pointed 
out that the reading Zayaicrw, found in some of the best copies of Strabo, by merely altering to Zspalerw, would 
give a form nearly approaching to the indigenous name in its Prikrit form of Soratha,—Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 
‘vol. VI. p. 390; Essays, vol. I. p. 434. 

| Map of Ancient India in his Indische Alterthumskunde. 

बृ In Smith's Ancient Atlas, pp, 22-24. and map 31. 
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Astakapra or Astakampra, Yule would place at TAlAjA, and Lassen near by it— 
at GopnAth, where Yule would have Papiké promontory. é 

‘The Horatw are doubtless the people of Sorath, who have an inveterate propensity 
to sound the letter §.as an H; and the Pande are the PAndava dwelling in the north 
of the peninsula in the district traditionally known as Panch4l or Deva-PanchAl, in 
which the chief town was Th&n, possibly the same as Theophila, which Yule places 
doubtfully a little farther east about 1१1१४०४. 

Peram island is probably rightly identified by Yule with the Baiones Insula of 
the ancients ; Monoglosson he identifies with Mangrol. 

Among the sacred places in the province, Prabh4sa Pattan or Somandtha in the 
south, and Dwiraké in the extreme west, are famous shines of the Saiva and Vaishnava 
forms of Brahmanism,—the former, one of the twelve great Saiva MahAlingas of India, 
and the account of whose destruction by Mahmdd of Ghaznt is so familiar to every reader 
of history, is also the spot where tradition says the great YAdaya hero and demi-god 
Kyishna was slain; whilst 7 क ४1814 is one of his most celebrated shrines, where he is 
fabled to have saved the sacred books. Than, in the north, is an old site of sun worship, 
and in the neighbourhood are several snake shrines; and in the Gir is Tulasi-SyAm, 8 
noted Hindd shrine, with a hot spring.* 

Among the “high places” the Jains reckon Satruij aya as their great tirtha or 





* The following is Tod’s account of this Tirtha Or-sacred spot, though the legend he gives is scarcely 9 
satisfactory one for the origin of the name, Zwlast isithe, sired Basil plant, so favourite an object of worship 
among the Hindfis; and the shrine, I believe, is a ‘Saivavone rather than Vaishnava, “TulsidyAma,” says 
Tod, “is a very sanctified spot, and celebrated as the arena of combat between Syma (an epithet synonimous 
with Krishna, and denoting his black complexion).and ‘Tul, the demon (daifya) of Saurdshtra, the terror 
of all the sacred classes, who, having obtained the boon of invulnerability by any mortal weapon, set the 
gods themselves at defiance ; but he was told to beware of the incarnation of Kyishga, which would be 
fatal to him. And the legend sayeth that as he lay expiring at the feet of his conqueror, he preferred this 
last request, that his name might not perish with him; and hence the conjoined names of the victor and 
Vanquished, Tuli-éy&ma, to designate the scene of combat.* The abode of this Titan is a wild dell, completely 
enclosed by hills, and may not unaptly be compared to a large bowl, having its sides covered with wood, and at 
its base a Sitd-Kunda, or hot-well, the grand object of curiosity. A reservoir has been constructed to retain the 
‘waters, which are deemed efficacious in certain complaints. It is eighty feet in length by forty-five in breadth at 
top, with a fight of steps, which diminishes its base to fifty-five by twenty. I was tempted to bathe in it, ‘The 
temperature of the water was 21° above that of the external air, and it was disagrecably hot. At this hour, 
within the tent, the thermometer was 86°, and only 89° outside. After some minutes’ immersion in the funda, it 


Tose to 110°; but when taken out it fell almost instantanconsly to 76°, and as rapidly recovered the external 
temperature of 89°, 


“There is a small and rude temple, dedicated to the black deity, whose image decorates the interior, and 
presides over these sanitary waters. There are also shrines to the warlike divinities, Siva and Bhairava, at 
the entrance of the enclosure. If we accept the local tradition for the origin of the hot spring, it would appear 
that it did not exist in the lifetime of the giant Tuls, Syma, hungry and fatigued after his battle, was awaiting 
‘with some impatience the culinary operations of his favourite wife, Rukmant, who with her own fair hands wre 
Preparing a mess of rice, But hunger getting.the better of temper, he used some phrase which she resented, and 
overturning the boiling rice, she ran up the hill, leaving her hungry and sulky spouse to ‘chew the cud of eweet 
and bitter fancy.’ As the gods of Hind, like those of Greece, never get into ‘hot water? 
Consequences resulting from it, the riee-water then spilt became 6 pereunial stream, bestowing sanctity and sanity 
on all who used it, In proof of the tradition they appeal to Rukmani, whose enshrined image still looks down 
upon the Sité-Kunda. 

^ It is ४ wild sequestered spot, but too confined for a large party, and here, within our bowl, horses, foot, and 
carts were crowded, creating 9 din most unsuited to such a solitude. An outlet from the kusda allows the 
superfluous water to drain off, and this is the origin of a small stream, bordered by date and other trees, which 
meanders through abrupt and broken ridges, presenting some pretensions to the picturesque.”—Tod’s Western 
Tadia, pp. 320, 321, 
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holy place, on the isolated mountain south of Pilitind; Taladhvaja, commonly 
known as TAlAjA Tekri, the isolated hill at TAalajt; Ujjayanta or Raivata, the 
famous Mount Girnar in Sorath and Dhafika in HAldr. Perhaps the Lor or 
Lauhar hill in BabriAwAd is also intended by the Lauhitya of their sacred books.* 

Of the early history of the country we have but scanty notices. It was probably 
governed by satraps under Asoka and the great Maurya kings, From coins that have 
been found pretty abundantly in different parts, it appears that for a period of about two 
centuries a dynasty known as the 8416 or Sifihas ruled,—perhaps at old Sihor, Sifihur 
or Sifihapura. Of this dynasty wo learn from coins the names of some twenty-four 
princes, many of them with dates ranging from 72 to 292 ; but it may be doubted if in all 
cases the symbols for the figures have been quite correctly made out, and it is not certain 
from what era they are to be reckoned. Prinsep seemed inclined to place them all 
before 158 B.O.; Mr. Justice Newton, assuming that they date from the VikramAditya 
Samvat, to between 60 or 70 B.O. and 240 A.D. ;+ and the late Dr. Bhau DAji, reckoning 
from the Saka era of A.D. 78, placed them between about A.D. 140 and 880. Mr. ए, 
Thomas has given much attention to these coins and his opinion will be given in the 
next chapter. 

Besides coins of the 88118, however, we have at least two inscriptions, un- 
fortunately both somewhat defaced. 

The first of these is on the famous rock between Jundigadh and Girndr, recording 
the repair of the dam there by Raja Mahakshatrapa Rudra Damfn in the year 72 of 
their era. His father’s name is obliterated, but that of his grandfather is given as 

` Mak&kshatrapa Chashtana. This inserij will be dealt with further on. 

The second is a short one on a pillar oii thé bank of the lake at Jasdhan in the 
north of the KathiAwid division. It has been thus translated by the late Dr. Bhau 
Daji: 

“In the year 127 BhAdrapada (month) dark half 7th (day) of the moon, this 
Satra (¢ank) of RAj& Mahdkshatrapa Bhadramukha Swimi Rudra Sena, the 
great-grandson of the son of Raji Mabfkshatrapa Swimi Chashtana; the grandson 
of the son of R&jA Ksh(atrapa) Swimi Jayaddmé, the grandson of दद Mahd- 
kshatrapa . ^ + Rudra 76४, (son of) ए MahAkshatrapa Bhadra- 
mukha Swimi Rudra, Of the son of Supra NAthaka of MAnasagotra, the grandson 
of Khara, with brothers . . 

This short inscription yields the names, then, of five of the Sth kings, viz. 

1. RAjé MahAkshatrapa Bhadramukha Swami Chashtana; 

2. Rj Kshatrapa SwAmi व 8 ४0४२187, his son; 

8. RAjA MabAkshatrapa . . . Rudra DAmé, his son; 

4, Rajé Mabikshatrapa Bhadramukha Swimt Rudra 81718, his son; 

5. RAjé MahAkshatrapa Swmi Rudra Sena, his son, ruling in 127. 

“The other individuals mentioned in the inseription were in all likelihood officers 
of the district.” § 








* Satruijaya Mahdtmya, 1, 6. 352, = | || | ||| 

+ Journ, Bom. Br. B. As. Soe. vol. VIL, ४, 3614 ११ TX. pp. 17, 18. 
‡ Bid, vol. VIIL. p. 288. 

§ Mid, vol, VILL pp. 234, 285. 
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Coins supply the remainder of our knowledge of these princes, but fortunately the 
first of them is mentioned in the inscriptions on some of the caves in the Bombay 
Presidency : thus at KArlen we read :— 

‘Peace. By UshabhadAita, the son of Dinaka, the son-in-law of RAji Kshahardta 
Kshatrapa NahapAna,” 

At Nasik :— ८ 

In Sanskrit :—‘ Peace. By ए 81४ १४११४९६, the son of Dinaka, the son-in-law of 
ए Kshaharata Kshatrapa Nahapfna.” 

Jn Magadht :—* Peace. In the year 42, month Vaisikha, by UshavadAta, the son 
of Dinaka, the son-in-law of Raja Kshahardta Kshatrapa Nahapana.” 

Andagain, in Magadhi:—* The cell, the religious assignation of Dakshamitré, 
the daughter of Raja Kshaharata Kshatrapa Nahapana.” 

At Junnar:— 

[Oonstructed by] Ayama, the minister of . = . . Mahdkshatrapa 8४६04 
Nalhapana.”* 

Mr, Justice Newton was fortunate enough to obtain a coin of this Nahapdua from 
KaAthiawad. He thus describes it: ‘It is of silver, and its weight is 81 grains. The 
obverse has a well cut bust facing to the right, with fillet and ear ornaments, and in 
the exergue, a legend of which sufficient remains to show that the letters were purely 
Greek, although in consequence of original indistinctness, wear, or corrosion, not 
more than a single character here and=there can be made out, and these hardly 
justify me in hazarding a conjecture a8 tothe filling in. Additional difficulty has 
been caused by the circumstance,—an ordiriary one in coins of that time,—that the dise 
of the coin was too small to receive thewhole-impression of the die. On the reverse 
are two central emblems, one of which is a spear or an arrow, and the other possibly a 
double-headed dagger, with an exergue legend in which the letters Nahapansa (the 
ordinary Baktrian or Pali genitive of Nahapana) are distinct, though nothing more 
can be deciphered. The characters are those of the rock inscriptions, the most ancient . 
form from which the present Devandgari has been derived; and though a portion of 
the legend has fallen altogether outside the coin and some letters have been eaten 
away, 9 larger portion would be legible but for the artist's evident want of 
acquaintance with the character.”+ 

From all this he argues that Nahapfna flourished between 80 and 50 B.O., that 
he was a Parthian, and that possibly some others are yet to be interposed between him 
and Chashtana, whom he would place in A.D. 10 or 20. 


As to the origin of the titles Kshatrapa and MahAkshatrapa which “appear to 
have originated with NahapAna, and were continued to every member of the 8411 
dynasty,” Mr. Newton remarks that, “Nahap&na or his predecessors may have 
governed in Baktria, or the neighbouring regions, as the satraps of a distant monarch, 
but this supposition is not a necessary one. The designation doubtless at first implied 
that the power exercised was delegated, but after a time, in common with other 
similar titles, it must have come to be looked on as indicating authority only and not 





* Journ, Bom. Br, R. As. Soc, vol. 1X. p. 6 2. 
† Mid, p. 7. 
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subordination. We may, therefore, I think, conclude that ते 81187४78 himself was 
probably an independent sovereign, and that his successors who retained the title for 
more than two centuries certainly recognised no superior.”* 


Having obtained a number of Sh coins from KAthiAwdd, principally through the 
kindness of Major J. W. Watson, I placed them in the hands of 2. Thomas, Esq., 
F.B.8., late Bengal Civil Service, who long since made this branch of Numismatics a 
special study, and he has obligingly contributed the following chapter to the present 
Report, 





५ Journ. Rom, Br. त, As. Sooy vol. IX, pp. 17-19, 
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III. SAH AND GUPTA COINS, &c. 


By Epwarp THomas, Hsq., F.R.S., CoRRESPONDANT DE L’INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 
Iyrropvorion. 


Mr. Burgess, during his late tour, succeeded in obtaining some very interesting 
specimens of the coins of the local Sah kings of Surdshtra and their imperial Gupta 
successors which he has requested me to describe.* 

व have taken advantage of the opportunity to arrange and classify in the accom- 
panying autotype plate, contrasted examples of the various provincial currencies of the 
latter dynasty, and I have attempted, in a general way, to collect the extraneous data 
bearing on the still obscure history of a race, whose domination forms so important an 
epoch and hitherto undefined time-mark amid the dynastic revolutions of India within 
itself. This may be held to be a very bold expansion of a text based upon a handful 
of coins, but Numismatic studies I have always maintained, when properly and 
scientifically treated, open out a very large and expansive circle of investigation. 

In the present instance there haye. unfortunately been few opportunities for 
systematic arrangement, or for the ordinaty completion of details; but, incidentally, 
where coins have proved their leading title I have admitted them into the front rank, 
in which prominent position I can usually sustain them, when their rough edges preserve 
but fair traces of the marginal legends of ‘the original die, and when the native 
engravers have not subsided into ignorant and mere mechanical imitators of device and 
superscription. ४ 

The materials available for the determination of the age and the spread of the 
dominions of the Guptas seem to arrange themselves in the following order :— 

a. Inscriptions, 

2. Written history. 
0. Tradition. 

व. 0०8. 


a,—InsoRIPrions. 

‘The genealogy of the Gupta family has been singularly well-preserved, considering 
the limited range of their extant inscriptions and the persistent oblivion to which their 
successors would, perhaps designedly, have consigned them. 

The earliest of these, in point of time, is the Allah4b4d manifesto of Samudra Gupta, 
the fourth in succession of an ancestry claiming little pretension to renown, and the 


« A alight difference will be observed between the system of transliteration employed in the following pages 
and thet followed by Mr. Burgess. The chief departure from his usage is in the marking the {by g, in preference 
to the unsightly 4. My theory is, that dots Below the lino should, as far as possible, constitute the discriminating 
mark for consonants, and that accents above the line should be reserved for vowels. I prefer the acute 


accent ' to = — “as less disfiguring to the vowel letter, a disadvantage inherent in the », and especially 
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second only in the order of kings, who attained anything beyond restricted celebrity. 
‘This first heir to an imperial father took advantage of a ready prepared monolith, to 
supplement, in the writing current in his day an account of his own rise, in the form 
of a quasi palimpsest,* attached to the original contemporary paleograph in the old 
square [4/1 character in which Asoka, in the twenty-seventh year of his reign (8.0. 282), 
had proclaimed, unwittingly, his undeveloped Buddhistic tendencies, and his advocacy 
of the more simple doctrines of mercy to animals, the preservation of animal life, and 
the alleviation of animal woes.t 
The second record of the Gupta heritage, likewise perpetuated on stone, is to be 
seen in the Mathuré inscription from the Katré mound, wherein Samudra’s parentage is 
apparently repeated in accordance with the tenor of the earlier monument.t The 
genealogy of the family is further extended in the inscription on the Bhitari /4f or 
monolith, in the district of Gh4zipér and in its counterpart at Bihér,§ which carries the 
succession down to Skanda Gupta and an unnamed heir. || 
From these inscriptions the recognised line of kings may be restored after the 
following order : 
The Gupta Kings. 

1. Mahdrdja §ri Gupta. 

9, Mahdrdja Sri Ghatotkacha. 

8, Mahérdjddhirdja Sci Chandra Gupta. 


4. » §rf Samudra Gupta. 
5 »  S§rf.Chandra Gupta II. 
6. » |) Sirf Kuméra Gupta, 

7. » “Sif Skanda Gupta. 


The family tree, originally reconstructed by Dr. Mill, is of importance, in the present 
inquiry, as showing the moderately advanced position of the early members of the 
so-called regal line :— 


1 ee 











2 Ghatotkacha. Lichehavi, a private R4jput, 
| whose iter was 
3 Chandra Gupta—+—Kuméra Devi, wife of the king. न 
4 Samudra Gupta + ¢ ‘A Queen, name unknown, 
Réjaand Sovereign } { + य) Devi, daughter of Mahédaitya, 
5 Chandra Gupta II. 
6 Gupta. 
7 Gupta. 


8 A young prince (Mshendra Gupta)! ‘minor at the date of this inscription. 


© Journ. As. Soe. Beng. vol. IIL p. 105; vol. VI. ए, 978 ; Journ. Bom. Br. R, As. Soc, (revision by 
Bhau Daji), vol. IX. p. exevii.; Prinsep’s Essays, vol. I. p. 233, 

+ My Ancient Indian Weights, Marsden’s (International) Numismata Orientala, London, 1874, p. 27. 

+ General Cunningham’s Archeological Report, vol. IL. plate XVI. No. 24, p. 37. 

§ Journ, As. Soc. Beng. 1866, p. 271; Journ, Bom. Br. R. As. Soc., 1871-2, ए, 59, Bhan Daji’s revised 
reading; Cunningham's Archeological Report, vol. I. pl. XVIL ए, 38, and pl. XXX. p. 94. 

| Journ. As. Soe. Beng. 1836, p. 661; Prinsep’s Essays, vol. L. p. 240. 

Dr. Mill, Journ, As. Soc, Beng. vol. IL. ए, 344; Prinsep’s Essays, vol. I. pp. 236, 248, 245. 
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Much emphasis has been laid by some modern commentators* on the appearance 
of the words अक्का Shdh in the Samudra Gupta inscription at Allah4béd, above 
quoted, as tending to prove that the Guptas must have been contemporary with the 
jassanian kings of Persia (226-682, A.D.). I wish to rectify any such misapprehension, 
as the point is of real importance as collateral evidence. I have from the first con- 
tendedf that this title was in nowise exclusively the property or impress of the Sassanian 
family. We have the Khshdyathiya Khshdyathiydnam of Darius,f and the counterpart 
BAZIAEY= BAZIAEQN with the Rajaraja and Adhirga of the Bactrian or rather 
Indo-Scythian coins.§ We can now further cite the existence of a Shahtyah dynasty in 
Khérizm of the race of Oyrus,|| and point to the more immediate testimony of our 
Mathur inscriptions, where Vasudeva is designated as Shahi, and, in other epigraphs, 
by the parallel Devaputra, which reappears in conjunction with the Shdhdn Shdh on 
the Allah4béd column—combinations, which would preferentially indicate the continued 
rule of some members of this Scythic race in outlying portions of their old dominions. 

Tt does not form part of the immediate object of the present résumé, to examine the 
entire series of the Gupta inscriptions, but the following passages have been selected 
as furnishing authentic dates, applicable, as other data may chance to sanction, to the 
general determination of the Gupta place and epochal position in Indian history. 


Wo. 2, Insoription of Chandra Gupta 


The short inscription at Udayagiri-conthins the name of Chandra Gupta under 
the title of ^ Parama-bhattéraka Uahdrdjddhirdya,” and the date of Samvat 82 [in 
figures] 11th of the bright half of 8१4१8. 


No. 8. Insoription of Chandra Gupta" 


The inscription on the eastern Gate at Sanch{, near Bhilsa, commences, “To all 
respected Sramanas, the chief priests of the: dvaatha ceremonial + + « The son of 
Amuka, the destroyer of his father’s enemies, &, . , , obtaining the gratification 


ec ~ न= ~~~ eS Fy 
ve ce Bhilsa Topes, p. 147; Lassen, Ind, Alth, vol, II. P. 752, &0,; Fergusson, Journ, R. As, Soo, 
+p. 108, 

t On the Epoch of the Gupta Dynasty, Journ, As. Soc, Beng. (1855), vol, XX1V, P. 887 ; Prinsop’s Exeays, 
vol. I. pp. 272, 274, See also vol. IT, 109, 11, त Journ. R, As, Ariana 
0 ts PP. 109, 110, and Journ, 5००, vol. XII, pp, 841-844 ; 
prea Ass, Soe, vol, X. p. 195 ;- Soythic, Kohofainna, vol. XV. P. 955 Persian variant Naga Naga- 

p. 159, 
[ibe Rte Retr ede ot cally inven 
५, speaks of the Kharizmian writing and records, which were प, sted. by 

Kotaibah Ibn Moslem when he conquered the country, and strengthens the authority of these native क 
by showing that a single family, named the Shah{yab, and supposed to be derived from Oyrus, had reigned in 
Kharizm—with the exception of a ‘Turkish or Scythian interregnum of ninety-two years—from the Achmmenian 
period down to the time of the Mahommedan invasion.”—Sir H. Rawlinson, Central Asia, London, 1876, P. 246. 

{ Cunningham, Bhitsa Topes, p. 151; Prinsep's Essays, vol. I. p. 247, 

११ Journ, As, Soc, Beng., vol. VI. 2. 455, Plate इए, and yol. VII, ए. 456; Prinsep’s Essays, vol, I, 2. 246. 
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५ ५ + ^ « has given, &c. as an act of grace and benevolence of the great emperor 
Chandra Gupta, generally known among his subjects as Deva R4ja (Indra). . =+ + + 
* In the Samvat year 98 [in figures], Bh4drapada 10th.”* 


No. 4. Translation of an Inscription on the Monolith of Kuhaon, in the Gorakhptr 
division, N. W. P., India, by Babu Rajendra Ldla, 

“ The year 141 having been over (or the close of the year 141), and the month of 
Jaishthya haying arrived, the empire of Skanda Gupta—the floor of whose audience 
chamber had been swept by gusts from the bowing of the heads of kings by hundreds ; 
sprung from the line of the Guptas; of wide extended fame; opulent beyond all others ; 
comparable with Sakra; lord of hundreds of monarchs.” + 


No. 5, Translation of an Inscription of the time of Skanda Gupta, on a copper-plate 
grant found at Indor, near Anupshahar on the Ganges.t 


^ Amen; may he, whom Brahmans, in obedience to law, bepraise with the harmony 
of meditation and the entire devotion of their minds . . . be your protection!” 

^ In the year 146, in the month of Phélguna, the — (?) of the thriving and 
invincible kingdom of his most noble majesty, the supreme sovereign of great kings, the 
auspicious Skanda Gupta, for the promotion of prosperity in the possession of the 
owner Sarvandga in Antarvedi (or the ps Ganges and Yamunf).”’§ 

No. 6. Inscription of Skanda Gupta : Northern face of the Girndr rock. || 

“To the perfect one, Vishnu, who snatched from Bali for the happiness of Indra,” 
&. “Afterwards he . . . who by his own arms obtained glory (pardkrama), 
and who is the most distinguished of kings,” . . . “may he, Skanda Gupta, be 
glorious” . . . (the text goes on to detail Skanda Gupta’s difficulties in the selec- 
tion of a fit ruler for Surdshtra and his ultimate choice of) Parnadatta” . . . (who 
delegates his authority to his son) “Chakrapélita.” . . . “Afterwards, when in the 
course of nature the rainy season arrived . . . the lake Sudarsana burst (its 
embankments). When a century of years plus thirty passed, in the sixth day of 
Bhidrapada, at night, counting from the era of Gupta” (Guptasya kdla). 

(Seven years seem to have elapsed before its repairs were either commenced or fairly 
advanced when a record appears) “for the benefit of the king and of the city, ina 











= Prinsep’s Essays, vol. I, p. 246. 

+ Journ. As. Soc. Beng. vol, VII. p. 875 Prinsep’s Essays, vol. I. p. 260; Joura. As, Soc. Beng. 1861, 
४, 8; 1868, ए, 429; 1874, ए. 864, Bhiu Déji, in the Journ. Bom. Br. क, As, Soc. article “Kalidasa,” p. 81, 
‘and his revised translation of the inscription itself, Journ, Bom. Brr R. As. Soc, 1871, p. 59. General A. 
Cunningham in his Archeological Report for 1861-2, p. 92, gives a carefully corrected transcript of the 
original record, pl. XXX. 

य Journ. As. Soe, Beng. 1874, p. 363, translation by Babu Rajendra Léla. 

§ Under date 23rd April 1875, General Cunningham, in a private letter to Mr. Fergusson, reports the 
discovery of no less than four new inscriptions belonging to the Gupta period. “One of them is of Samudra 
Gupta, with the slokas numbered in figures at the end... .. A rock inscription of Chandra Gupta has the 
lines numbered in figures at the ends. A third inscription, dated S. 106, speaks of the Guptan maya, or Gupta 
family; and a fourth inscription is dated in S, 191.” 

] Translation of Dr. Bhau Daji, Journ. Bom. Br, R. As, Soc., vol. VIL. ए. 121, 
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century of samvatearas (years) plus thirty plus seven” (in the “month of Ohaitra”) 
+ ^ on the “first day of the first lunation of the (first) month of the Ghishma 
season,” &९, 

‘The concluding diyision of the inscription proclaims the completion of the under- 
taking, in the construction of a temple by Chakrapélita, when, “from the era of the 
Guptas (Gupténdn kdla) a century of years plus thirty-eight (having passed).” 

Up to this time, Ihaye been somewhat disposed to question the validity of the 
above interpretation, in respect to the use of the term Gupta kéla, Ihave now had an 
opportunity of comparing Messrs, Westergaard and Jacob's facsimile, published in the 
Journ, Bom. Br. R. As. Soo. with Sir Le Grand Jacob’s own eye-transcript in 118.) and 
the improved yersion of the original, undertaken for Dr. Bhau Daji, by Pandurang Gop4la 
Pédhye, I can haye no hesitation in accepting the latter as the most intelligent repro- 
duction; it brings out into perfect form letters that were merely fragmentary before, it 
seldom conflicts with, but constantly improves what were previously chaotic signs and 
symbols in the copies of Messrs. Westergaard and Jacob.* 

As regards the bearing of the term Gupta kdéla upon this and other dated in- 
scriptions, while Iam fully prepared to admit the figures 180-188 into the ordinary 
family system of reckoning, I am not so sure that the designation of Gupta kdla in this 
instance, implies identity with Albirint’s understanding of the same term. I should 
rather connect it with the era then recognised and employed by the Gupta’s, whatever its 
origin and derivation, in contrast to the /éca? system of annual dates, which we find on 
the S4h coins, and which clearly does nét/accord with the Eastern scheme of proximate 
usage, 


No. 7. Translation of an Inscription on the Pillar at Eran in Bhopal. 
Dr. Fitzedward Hall’s version. 


“Triumphant is the four-armed divinity: omnipresent; of whom the broad waters 
of the four seas are the couch ; cause of the continuance, origin, destruction, and the like, 
of the universe; whose ensign is Garuda. In the year 165 onthe twelfth day of the light 
fortnight of the month of Ash4dhat on the day of Brihaspati, and when Budha Gupta 
—tuling, with the genius of the regents of the quarters, over the interval, chosen land of 
the gods, between the Kalind{ and the Narmada . . . was king . . . a Brahman 
saint of the illustrious Maitréyaniya monarchs . . . the great king Métrivishnu, 8 





é Sas copy, made for Dr, Bhau Diji, is reproduced as plate XV. in this Report, 

is necessary, in producing evidence for or against the ultimate import of theso figures, to say that 
Professor Hall submitted the context of the passage embodying this date to Bépd Deva Sistrin, a भ 
mathematician, with a view to an opinion as to its concurrence 1 
Gist of the reply wns, “it conforms to the era of Vileraméditya, and does not conform to that of Sélivébana,”— 
Journ, As. Soc. Beng. 1961, pp. 18-139, But with all respect for our Benéres calculator, we require to be told 
whether he has seen and met Colebrooke’s objections to the effect that “the eclipses mentioned in the [later] 
grants do not appear reconcilable with their dates,” and that “it seems difficult to account for this disagreement 
of the dates and eclipses in any other way than by impeaching the inscription, the authenticity of which there 
is not otherwise any reason to question.” —(Exsays, vol. IT. p. 245.) See also (p. 857) for n possible explanation 
of the faulty results, in the introduction of “ Rdhw as an eighth planet, and as the immediate cause of eclipses.” 
Prof. Whitney, in his latest essay on “the Lunar Zodiac” (New York, 1874) ruthlessly exposes the imperfection 
of Indian astronomical knowledge and their methods of observation, which he climaxes by quoting their pre- 
diction of total instead of a partial eclipse for February 6, 1860 (p. 868), 
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most devout worshipper of Bhagavat; who by the will of the Ordainer (Brahm4) acquired 
. + the splendour of royalty . . and also of his younger brother Dhanyayishnu, 
who does him obeisance,” &c.* 


We here take leave of Gupta dates and find ourselves in the presence of an inscription 
of Toraména, who seems to have succeeded immediately to Budha Gupta’s kingdom 
in central India. The importance of this monumental record will be better understood 
when we reach the numismatic sequence and obvious connexion between the two 


princes. 


No. 8. Translation of an Inscription engraved on the neck of the Vardha image or Boar 
Incarnation at Eran.t 


“Triumphant is the god who, in the likeness of a boar, lifted up the earth; who, by 
plows of his hard snout, tossed mountains aloft; the upholding pillar of that vast 
mansion, the three-fold world. 

“In the first year that the auspicious Toraména, sovereign of great kings, of 
extended fame and wide spread effulgence, is governing the earth; on the 10th day 
of Phélguna . . a Brahman saint of the illustrious Maitr4yaniya monarchs . . of 
the great king Mtrivishnu, who has departed to elysium, . . the younger brother 
Dhanyavishnu, who did him due obeisance,” &e. 


No. 9. Inscription on the Porchlafia Temple in the Fort of Gwalior. 


« He who was celebrated as Sri Toramana, . full of talents innumerable, who 
subjugated the earth by truth, charity, ‘conciliation, his army and the like. Unto 
him of the renowned race was born a son of unrivalled prowess named Pashupati, the 
lord of the earth, and the most distinguished of the Solar race . = in the fifteenth 
year of the prosperous reign of the remover of all suffering, the pre-eminent sovereign 
(lit. Npipabrisha, ‘the bull of kings’),” &. = 


Before taking leave of the subject of inscriptions, I wish to advert to a series 
of quasi-monumental documents for which, I think, too much value has been claimed. 
I mean the land and other royal grants or S4sanams engraved upon copper plates, 
and usually found in the possession of the families of the grantees. 

I must confess that I have as little faith in these metallic title deeds, as the 
«Laws of Manu” seem to have extended to many of their earlier counterparts.§ 


= Journ, As. Soc. Beng. 1838, ए. 684 ; 1861, p. 19. 

Journ. As. Soc. Beng. vol. VIL. (1838), p. 688. Dr. Halls revised rendering, above given, was publisbed 
in the same Journal for 1861, p. 21. 

‡ Babu Rajendra Lals's version, Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1861, 2, 277. 

§ Yéjnavalkys, chap. IL. sect. 240, “Whoever falsifies scales or a royal order.”—Dr. Roer’s Calentta 
edition. Prof. Wilson translates “ copper-plate grants by the head of the state.” 

‘see that Mr. Burnell shares my distrust of this species of documents. He remarks: “Royal grants are by 
far the most important documents for historical purposes that exist in South India, such as they are; but they 
must be interproted in the genealogical part with the greatest cantion, especially those of the later dynasties, even 
if their authenticity be beyond suspicion, Unfortunately there is reason to believe that forgeries were common ; 
for in the comparatively brief lists of crimes preserved in the Dbarmasdstra, the penalty of death is assigned for 
the forgeries of royal grants.”—Manu, chap, IX, v. 282 (Haughton’s translation, p. 324). South Indian Paleo- 
graphy, 1874, p. 76. See also Colebrooke’s Essays, vol. IL pp. 236, 252-4, 264. 
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There is much of the air of manufacture even in those examples the genuineness of 
which we need not contest; but when we find formal repetition upon repetition, the 
same quotations of denunciatory texts recurring time after time, merging almost into the 
similitude of “a printed form of bequest,” and we are told by impartial examiners of 
the present day that, in one case, the sign manual of the grantor proves to be in the 
writing of some centuries later than the forms of the letters of the text* to which he 
is asserted to have affixed his signature with his own hand (खदस्तो), we cannot 
divest ourselves of the suspicion that the dates may have been just as loosely manipu- 
lated as other portions of the documents themselves, especially when it is felt that 
the natural tendency, in such cases, would be to ante-date, with the view of giving 
meretricious age, authenticity and the semblance of perpetuity to the title.t It is true 
that this retention and continued use of the earlier form of character, for the body of the 
text, may merely imply the official recognition of a sort of black-letter style of writing in 
the local Patent Office, and that any intentional deception in the matter of the grant 
itself may haye been foreign to the purpose of the engrossers; while, nevertheless, 
imposing or auspicious dates { may have been found, or possibly old figures may have 
been copied mechanically with the standard phraseology from previous exemplars. I 
do not propose to enlarge upon the general question of the authenticity of these 
documents at the present moment, as they only contribute incidentally a side view to 
my leading subject ; but it has become necessary to advert to the possible value of this 
species of evidence, as it has been occasionally, put forward as a corrective of the true 
period of the Guptas, whose kingdom, in-its western provinces, fell to the share of the 
Valabhis, who with their conterminous, monarchies mainly supply the extant series of 
copper-plate grants, from whence these ¢ritital fest dates are derived. 








* This attestation or note at the end of the document is worthy of especial notice. ‘The words are : “This 
is the own hand of Prasénta-réga.” .... “When the writing of this attestation is compared with the body of the 
grant, a vory considerable difference is apparent. The general style of the whole, and the forms of many 
individual letters, present much more moilern appearance. Judging from the character of the writing alone by 
Prinsep’s alphabets, it would seem to belong to a period at least three centuries later than the charneter and 
date of the grant itself,”—Prof. J. Dowson, Journ, R. As. Soc. N.S, vol. I.'p. 265, 

† Prinsep had, from the first, felt difficulty in reconciling the dates of the kings named in the Gujarst 
copper plates, remarking that “though there were six successions” (between the execution of the first and third 
Valabhi grants) “these must have been of less than the ordinary duration, for the minister who prepared the 
grant in Sri Dharasena's reign was Skanda Bhatt; whereas the minister who prepared the present grant is 
named as Madana Hila, son of Skanda Bhatta, Thirty or forty years will, therefore, be the probable interval 
occupied by the reigns of all (these) princes." But it has been left for later decypherers to discover that the self- 
same Skanda Bhatta must have had 9 tenure of office lasting at least fifty-four years ; and to confess that “our 
new grant shows that he held office under Guhasena also. If the second sign in the date of our grant is taken, 
with Prof, ना be 50, the grant is dated in 256, consequently Skanda Bhatta must bave been at least 
seventy years in » Itseems very improbable that a man should’ “—Dr. Bithler, Indian Antiquary, 
Tune 1875, p. 174. धः न ८ 


1111 
opinions of others who have had to comment, direetly | frit a स that can be placed 
upon the “time tables” of the western copper plates. General Cunningham, without contesting the real data these 
documents might supply, expresses himself as follows in regard to Dr. Bhau Daji’s Brief Survey of Indian 
Chronology (Journ, Bom. Br. R. As. Soc, vol. VIII. p. 286), in order “to note the carious error in what he calle 
correct genealogical table of the Balabhi kings supported by dates from copper plates, In this genealogy I 
notice that Dhruvasena, who is dated in 310, is followed by six generations, all of which are mede to 

away by 346, so that seven generations, including Dhruvasena, or six without ‘him, are born, marry, and eae 
thirty-six years, Which allows exactly six years to each generation,”—Cunningham’s Arch. Report, eet, 
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In conclusion, I wish it to be distinctly understood that my objections do not extend 
to the good faith of royal grants or private endowments for religious purposes, when 
the texts, embodying the terms of the benofaction, are formally inscribed on stone in or 
near the building, cave, or other monument in whose cause the grant is made. In 
these cases there must have been a dedicatory formality and an abiding publicity 
which forbids all idea of deception, and hence this class of documents, as will be seen 
hereafter, may be welcomed as among the most trustworthy data within our reach. 


b.—Wnirren History. 

We have now to collect the passages wherein chance mention of the Guptas is to be 
found in works compiled in India. ‘Written history in its proper sense has rarely been 
attempted in that land, and the materials now available are confined to the pseudo- 
prophecies of the Puranas, the chance allusions to imperial changes which find a place 
in the local history of the valley of Kashmir, and the critical investigations of Albirinf, 
which are only raised above tradition by his: elaborate exposition of dates and eras, which 
elucidate the rise and fall of so many dynastic rulers of Hind 


The Vishyu-Purdna. 

‘In Magadha, a sovereign named Viswasphatika will establish other tribes: 
he will extirpate the Kshattriya (or martial) race, and elevate fishermen (Kaiyarta), 
barbarians (Yadus and Pulindés), and Brahmans (and other castes) to power.” “The 
nine Négas will reign in Padméyati, Kantipuri and Mathuri; and the Guptas of 
Magadha along the Ganges to Prayéga:’ The Vayu-Purdna has another series 
analogous to that of the (Vishnu-Puréma) text. “The nine Néka kings will possess 
the city Champdvati; and the seven Nagas (#), the pleasant city of Mathur4. Princes of 
the Gupta race will possess all these,,countries,.the banks of the Ganges to Praydga, 
and Saketa, and M4gadh4 (the Magadhis).””* ‘Professor Wilson adds, “This account is 
the most explicit, and probably the most accurate of all. The Nékas were RAjas of 
Bhagulptr ; the Nagas of Mathur4* ; and the intermediate countries along the Ganges 
were governed by the Guptas (or Rajas of the Vaisya caste).t 








’ The Raja Tarangini. 

The Raja Tarangini, which has more pretensions to systematic history than most 
works of its class, is a compilation from various authorities, arranged by Kalhana Pandit, 
in Saka 1070=A.D. 1148. 

Though taking an avowedly provincial view of the annals of Kashmifr, it con- 
tributes incidentally several suggestive combinations with the larger margin of Indian 





* Journ, As. Soe. Beng. 1865; pp. 116, 117. See also Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1837, pp. 10, 16, 17; and 
Wilford, Asiatic Researches, vol. TX. pp. 114, 115. Wilford says, “then came a dynasty of nine kings, called the 
nine Négés, or Nakés. These were an obscure tribe, called for that reason, Gupta-vansas : there were nine 
families of them, who ruled independent of each other, over various districts in Anuganjam ; such as Padmévati 
[Champévatf], KAntipurf, Magadha, Prayéga, Saketa, and Benares.” 

+ Tho Vishu-Pardga expressly says, “Gupta and Disa are best fitted for the names of Vaisyas and 
SGdras.” Wilson's Vishnw-Purdaa, edited by Dr. Fitzedward Hall, vol. IV. p. 218; Quarto edit., Oriental 
‘Translation Fund, book IV., cap. xxiv. p. 479. 
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imperial politics. It gives us, in the most complete form we are able to cite, a notice 
of the dominant Scythic brotherhood, which extended its sway to Mathur4 on the one 
side, and to Bh4walptr on the other, before the Gupta rule; regarding which, if the 
chronicle is wholly silent, it furnishes suggestive indications of the extinction of their 
power, in the accession of a Toraména, should this joint king of the Kashmir Chronicle 
eventually prove to be identical with the monarch named in the inscriptions at Eran and 
Gwalior given in abstract, pp. 5-6 ante. 

After enumerating the reigns of (1) Asoka, (2) Jaloka (s. f.), and (8) Damodhara, 
the chronicle contitiues :— 

‘Démodhara was succeeded by three princes who divided the country, and severally 
founded capital cities named after themselves. These princes were called Hushka, 
Jushka, and Kanishka,* of Turushka or Tatar extraction. . . . They are considered 
synchronous, but may possibly be all that are preserved of some series of Tatar princes 
who, it is very likely, at various periods, established themselves in Kashmfr.”t 

“Sreshtasena also called Pravarasena reigned 30 years and left his kingdom to 
his two sons Hiranya and Toram4na; the former holding the superior station of the 
Sdmrdjya, and the latter that of the Yawvardjya, or being respectively Emperor and 
Ceesar, a division of power of considerable antiquity amongst the Hindus. . . . , The 
latter haying proceeded to strike coins (déndérs) in his own name, the elder brother (the 
Sdmrdja) took offence at the measure, and deposed the Ywvardja and kept him in 
close confinement. . . . . Toram4na died in captivity. The ruler of Ujain at 
that time was Sriman Harsha VikramAditya, who after expelling the Mlechchhas and 
destroying the Sakas, had established his power, and influence throughout India. In 
his train was a Brahman named Matri-guptato whom he was much attached; upon 
hearing of the vacant situation of the Kashmir throne, he recommended Matyi-gupta 
for election, who was accepted by the nobles as their king.” 


Albtriint. 
A marked contrast will be detected between the vague utterances and confined 
purpose of the Hindu Pandit and the critical efforts at precision and comprehensive 
range of inquiry of the Muslim mathemetician,} trained in the old nidus of Aryanism, 





* Abulfazl says “brothers.” Gladwin’s Translation, ii. 171, 

General Cunningham considers that he has succeeded in identifying all the three capitals the sites of which 
are placed within the limits of the valley of Kashmir, i.e., 

५ Kanishka-pura (Kanikhpur) hod, Kémpur, is 10 miles 8, of Sirinagar, known as Kémpur Sarai, 

“ Hushka-pura, the Hu-se-kia-lo of Hiuen Thsang—the Ushkar of Albirani—now surviving in the village 
of Ushara, 2 miles §.E. of Baréhmula, 

“ Jushka-pura is identified by the Brahmans with Zukru or Zukur, 8 considerable village 4 miles N. of the 
capital, the Scheeroh of Troyer and Wilson,”—Ancient Geography of India, London, 1871, ए, 99. 

Prof. H. H. Wilson, “An Essay on the Hindu History of Kashmir,” Asiatic Researches, vol. XV. p. 28. 
See also Troyer’s Histoire des Rois du Kachmir, vol. II. ए, 19. Sec also Hiouen-Thsang, Paris, 1858, vol. IL. 
pp. 42, 106, &. 

‡ Inthe proper order of dates Albiriini precedes the author of the Rdja Tarangini, I have placed him last 
in the present résumé as giving the fullest summary of dates and events, and as more directly associated with 
tradition, which singularly supports some of his most contested statements. 
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who came in the suite of the g.eat Mahmid of Ghazn{,* not to participate in the 
devastating plunder of the conqueror, but to investigate the science and learning of the 
land, a task for which he was eminently fitted by his previous studies, and into which 
he entered with a philosophical earnestness altogether foreign to the rough associations 
around him, The result, confessedly imperfect, has been embodied in his Térikh-i-Hind, 
from which the following epitome of the serial dates culminating in the Gupta era has 
been extracted. 

५ On emploie: ordinairement les éres de Sri-Harcha, de Vikramfditya, de Saca, de 
Ballaba, et des Gouptas. . . Ldre de Vikramfditya est employée dans les provinces 
méridionales et occidentales de I'Inde. . . L’ére de Saca, nommée par les Indiens ° Saca- 
kala,’ est postérieure & celle de Vikramfditya de 185 ans. Saca est le nom d’un prince 
qui a régné sur les contrées situées entre l’Indus et la mer. Sa résidence était placée 





* Abd Rihén Muhammad bin Ahmad al Birtint al Kinoérizmt was born about A.H, 360, A.D. 970-1. He 
was an astronomer, geometrician, historian, and logician, under which latter claim he obtained the sobriquet of 
“ Muhakkik” or the exact,” on account of the rigorous precision of his deductions. Abii-l एष्य Baibaki, who 
lived about half १ century after Al Birin{, says, “Bi द was beyond comparison superior to every man of 
his time in the art of composition, in scholar-like accomplishments, and in knowledge of geometry and philosophy. 
He had, moreover, a most rigid regard for truth ;” and Rashidu-d din, in referring to the great writer from 
‘whom he has borrowed so much, says, “The Master Abi Rthén al Birtin{ excelled all his contemporaries in the 
sciences of philosophy, mathematics, and geometry. He entered the service of Mahmiid bin Subuktigin, and in 
the course of his service he spent a long time in Hindustan, and learned the language of the country. Several of 
the provinces of India were visited by him. He was of friendly terms with many of the great and noble of that 
country, and so acquired an intimate knowledge of their booksjof philosophy, religion, and belief. The best and 
most excellent of all their books upon the arts and sciencés is one resembling the work of Shaikh Rais Abi ’Ali 
ibn Sind (Avicenna). It is called Bétakal, or in Arabio"Bétajal ; this book he translated into Arabic, From 
this work also he extracted १ great deal which he made use, of in his K4ntin-i Mas'4di, a work upon mathematics 
and geometry, named after the Sultin Mas’id. All that the sages of India have said about numbers, ages, and 
eras (¢awdrikh), has been exactly given by Aba Rihdn in his translation of the Bétakal. He was indebted to the 
Sultén of Khwérizm for the opportunity of visiting India, for he was appointed by him to accompany the 
embassies which ho sent to Mahmid of Ghazni, Al Faréb{ and Abt-l Khair joined one of these embassies, but 
the famous Avicenna, who was invited to accompany them, refused to go, being, as it is hinted, averse to enter 
into controversy with Abi Rihén, with whom he differed on many points of science, and whose logical powers he 
feared to encounter. On the invitation of Mahmtd, 466 Rihén entered into his service, an invitation which 
Avicenna declined. It was in the suite of Mahmiid and of bis son Mas'id that Abi Rthin travelled into India 
and he is reported to have staid forty years there. Ho died in A.H. 480, A.D, 1038-9, He wrote many works, 
and is said to have executed several translations from the Greck, and epitomised the Almagest of Ptolemy. His 
works are stated to have exceeded 9 camel-lond, insomuch that it was supposed by devout Muhammadans that he 
received divine aid in his compositions, Those most spoken of are astronomical tables, a treatise on precious 
stones, one on Materia Medica, an introduction to astrology, a treatise on chronology, and the famous Kéndni- 
‘Mas*idi, an astronomical and geographical work frequently cited by Abi-l Fidé, especially in bis tables of 
Intitudes and longitudes.” (Sir H. Elliot's Historians of India.) Sir H. Rawlinson, in a late number of the 
५ Quartorly Review,” observes: “Abi Rthén was tho only early Arab writer who investigated the antiquities 
of the east in a true spirit of historical criticism,” and he proceeds to give some examples of his knowledge of 
ancient technical chronology which are of the highest importance in establishing the early civilization of the 
‘Aryan race. Abd Rihén declares that “the solar calendar of his native province, Khwarizm, was the most 
perfect scheme for measuring time with which he was acquainted, and it was maintained by the astronomers of 
that country, that both the solar and the lunar Zodines had originated with them; the divisions of the signs in 
their systems being far more regular than those adopted by the Greeks or Arabs. Another statement of Abii 
Rikdn’s asserts that the Khwérizmians dated originally from an epoch anterior by 980 years to the era of the 
Seleucid (equal to B.C. 1304), a date which agreos pretty accurately with the period assigned by our best 
scholars to the invention of the Jyotisha or Indian calendar.” Though I am bound to add that the authenticity 
of the latter test is by no means unquestioned, 
D2 
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au centre de l’empire, dans la contrée nommée Aryayartha. Les Indiens le font riattre 
dans une classe autre que celle des Sakya; quelques-uns prétendent qu’il était Soudra 
et. originaire de 18 ville de Mansoura; ily en a méme qui disent qu'il n’était pas de 
race indienne, et qu’il tirait son origine des régions occidentales. Les peuples eurent 
beaucoup A souffrir de son despotisme, jusqu’é ce qu’il leur yint du secours de l’Orient, 
Vikramaditya marcha contre lui, mit son armée en déroute, et le tua sur le territoire 
de Korour, situé entre Moultan et le chateau de Louny. Cette époque devint oélébre, 
यै. cause de la joie que 1९8 peuples ressentirent de la mort de Saca, et on la choisit pour 
ére principalement chez les astronomes. 

“ Ballaba, qui a donné aussi son nom a une ére, était prince de la ville de Ballaba, 
au midi de Anhalouara, i environ trente yodjanas de distance. L/ére de Ballaba est 
postérieure & celle de Saca de 241 ans. Pour s’en servir, on pose l’ére de Saca, et 
Yon en dte & la fois le cube de 6 (216) et le carré de 5 (25). Ce qui reste est l’are de 
Ballaba. 1] sera question de cette are en son lieu. Quant au Goupta-kéla (are des 
Gouptas), on entend par le mot goupta des gens qui, dit-on, étaient méchants et 
puissants; et I'ére qui porte leur nom est I’époque de leur extermination. Apparem- 
ment, Ballaba suivit immédiatement les Gouptas; car l’ére des Gouptas commence 
aussi 100, 241 de l’ére de Saca. Lidre des astronomes commence I’an 587 de Vére de 
Saca. C'est cette ére qu’ont été rapportées les tables Kanda Khitaka, de Brahma 
goupta. Cet ouvrage porte chez nous le titre de Arkand. D’aprés cela, en s’en tenant 
ॐ Pan 400 de l’ére de Yezderdjed, on se ‘trouve sous l’année 1488 de 1८ de Sri- 
Harscha, l’an 1088 de Vére de Vikramaditya, I’an 958 de l’ére de Saca, 19 712 de 
Vere de Ballaba et celle des Gouptas. 

^ Déja je me suis excusé sur]’imperfection de ce qui est dit ici, et j’ai averti que 
les résultats que je présente offraient quelqué incertitude, yu les nombres qui excédent 
celui de cent.”*—Journal Asiatique, 4me. série, tom. iy. (1844). 

M. Reinaud’s translation here quoted was based upon a confessedly imperfect 
copy of the then unique but faulty Constantinople MS. of the Tarikh-i-Hind. It 
has frequently been called in question by those Indian commentators to whom its 
data came as a revelation from within. As I had to a certain extent accepted 
the value and importance of the information it conveyed, I sought the earliest 
opportunity of confirming or correcting its terms by the text of the new and more 
perfect manuseript of M. Schefer, which has been entrusted to Professor Sachau 
to aid his grand undertaking of a corpus of the works of Albirani; the most 
important sections of which are about to be published under the joint auspices of the 
London Oriental Translation Fund and the German Text Society. 








* AlbirGol, in another part of his work, attributes many of the complications and obscurities imported into 
Tudian texts, to the prevailing system of reducing everything into verse, for the sake of the obvious facility of 
learning by heart, so often to theentire detriment of the sense of the original; he adds, ^ J’ai Teconnu, & mes 


be found in Professor Hauy’s paper, presented to the Oriental Congress of London in 1874, from which I take the 
following extracts :— 

“The Veda is the only sacred code that las been handed down to posterity solely by oral tradition, 
which Iins remained, even up to the present day, the only legitimate way of transmitting the ancient divine 
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M. Sachau has kindly sent me the subjoined list of variants from M. Reinaud’s 
printed Arabic text,* but naturally prefers to await a final revision of the whole work, 
a larger acquaintance with Albirint’s style, and a consideration of the combined 
difficulty of this portion of the text, with the intricacies of Indian mathematical 
calculations before committing himself to any revised translation, such as I desired 
to have substituted for the French version now quoted.” 


e.—Trapition. 


There remains, under this section of our inquiry, the single avowed dole of tradition 
the odd corners of the land have preserved intact, to support much that was previously 





knowledge to the future generations of Brahmans, The wonderful state of correctness in which the ancient 
Vedic texts have reached our time may well excite our admiration, principally, if we bear in mind, that this is 
exclusively owing to oral teaching, and not to the use of MSS. Although the Bralimans are at present in the 
possession of MSS. of their sacred books, they are never used for instruction, ‘The Brahman boy has to acquire 
all knowledge of sacred texts from the mouth of a competent and properly qualified teacher, but never from a 
MS. For according to Brahmanical notions, which are still current, that Veda only which is in the mouth of 
the Brahinans is the true Veda ; all knowledge of it that has been acquired from MSS. is no longer regarded as 
Veda. The use of them is only permitted in the way of assisting the memory, after the oral instruction has been 
completed. In former times the aid afforded by MSS. could be more readily dispensed with, since oral instruction 
took about thirty years, whereas it is now reduced to about half the time. In order to prevent those who had 
Jearnt the Veda from the mouth of the teacher from éyér forgetting what they had committed to memory, it was 
made incumbent on them to communicate before their-eath; their sacred knowledge to qualified persons. By 
such means it has been really brought about that eee nee Weilic texts, that is, the Mantras, Bréhmanas, Upanishads, 
and Vedéngas, rest so firmly in the heads of the professional Vedics, the so-called Bhattas, that if all the MSS. 
should be collected and destroyed, they could be régtéréd in the ‘Very words, even to each single letter and recent, 
from memory, as I was often assured by trustworthy Brahmans during my six years’ stay in the Makratta 
country, Hence one might justly attribute to texts obtained from a body of renowed Vedics, both in the Saithitd 
and Pada forms, at least the same degree of accuracy and authority which is ascribed to an edition prepared 
from a number of the best MSS. ; for all really good MSS. have not been copied by the Bhattas from others, 
but written from memory ; errors which may be detected in MSS. are generally not corrected by consulting other 
copies, but on the authority of the living tradition, viz., one of the Bhaffas, since any Vedic text which is written 
is never looked upon with the same degree of confidence that is attached to oral tradition. * * ® I once 
‘had occasion to converse with « large number of Bhaftas, who are the legitimate preservers of Vedic texts ; they 
told me, to my surprise, that the understanding of the texts they were in the habit of reciting was regerded as 
Perfectly useless, and was consequently wholly disregarded. ‘They learn the Vedas by heart for practical purposes, 
only to recite them at the sacrifices, or before private individuals of the Brahman caste who may wish to hear 
them for their welfare. 

“Although this opinfon seems to have prevailed with the professional reciters among the Brahmans, it was 
fortanately not shared by the more intelligent and inquisitive members of their caste, who looked upon the Bhat jas 
a8 a kind of beasts of burden, carrying londs without knowing their nature. 


* Reinaud’s text. Schefer (MS. fol. 108-9), Reinaud’s text. = इवा (MS. fol. 108-9), 
१.18, 1. 6. om ~ * ~" छन ४. 191. 14 > ^ ~ „ . ०) 
ए.198,1. 6. Gye ~~~“ gem ए. 129, 1.14. oy „+ = * py 
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irreconcileable in the statements of Albirini. The tradition may be imperfect* as 
such old-world tales are liable to become, but there is an instructive confirmation of 
one obscure portion of the earlier history given by the Muhammadan inquirer, and 
a clear explanation of the causes of the local transfer of power, combined with an 
important reference to the conventional Imperial delegation of authority to a son, as 
well as an indication of the length of the reigns of two kings, to be found nowhere 
else ; and to complete the tale, we trace in its details a fully reasonable accord with the 
more precise data furnished independently by inscriptions and coins. 

“The bards relate that VaJi R4j4, son of Val& Warsingji, reigned in Junfgadh and 
Vanthali. . . . Réma Réj4 was of the V4J4 race. It is said in Saurdshtra that, 
previous to the rise of the kingdom of Junégadh-Vanthalf, Valabhinagar was the capital 
of Gujarat. The rise of Valabhi is thus told by the bards. ‘The Gupta kings reigned 
between the Ganges and Jamné rivers. One of these kings sent his son Kuméra-pél 
Gupta to conquer Saurdshtra, and placed his viceroy Chakrapini, son of Prandat, one of 
his Amfrs, to reign as provincial governor in the city of W4manasthalf (the modern 
‘Wanthali). Kuméra-p4l now returned to his father’s kingdom. His father reigned 
twenty-three years after the conquest of Saurashtra and then died, and Kumira-pila 
ascended the throne, Kumé4ra-pél Gupta reigned twenty years and then died, and was suc- 
ceeded by Skanda Gupta, but this king was of weak intellect. His sendpati, Bhattaraka, 
who was of the Gehloti race, taking a strong army, came into Saurdshtra, and made his 
rule firm there. Two years after this Skanda Gupta died. The sendpati now assumed the 
title of King of Saurdshtra, and, haying placed a governor at WAmanasthali, founded the 
city of Valabhinagar. At this time the’ Gupta racé were dethroned by foreign invaders.” 





* Professor Bindarkar has criticised certain items of this tradition in the following terms :— 

“ But the tradition itself, though interesting as giving the truth generally, cannot be considered to be true in 
the particulars. For, in the first place, it makes Chakrapéni the son of Prandat, who is certainly the ChakrapéJita son 
of Parpadatta of the Junégagh inscription (Journ. Bom. Br. R. As. Soe. vol. VIL, pp. 122, 123, supra p. 4), viceroy 
of the father of Kuméra Gupta, and grandfather of Skanda Gupta, while the inscription represents Parpadatta a8 
Skanda Gupta’s viceroy, and Chakrapélita as governor of a certain town, appointed to that place by his own father. 
Again, Skanda Gupta is represented as a weak king in the tradition ; while his inscriptions, magniloquent though 
they are, do show that he must have been a powerful monarch, Lastly, Bhatirka is mentioned as having assumed 
the title of King, while the Valabhi copper plates speak of him as Sen4pati, and represent Dropa Sinha, his 
second son, to have first assumed that title. (Journ, As. Soc, Bengal, vol. ए, Mr. Wathen and an unpublished 
grant of Guhasena), The tradition, therefore, is not entitled to any relianco as regards the particulars. It simply 
ee what was known before, that the Valabhis succeeded the Guptas,”—Indian Antiquary, vol. TIL. (1874), 
ए, 303, 

+ Major J. W. Watson, Legends of Junigagh, Indian Antiquary, (Nov. 1873,) vol. IL,, p. 812. 
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d.—Cors. 

As fitly introductory to the Gupta gold coinage, I prefix a specimen prototype in 
the rare and little known coins of the Indo-Scythian king Vésudeva, whose name or title 
figures so prominently in the Mathuré inscriptions. 

As the general range of the dates and localities of the Indo-Scythian inscriptions are 
calculated to throw important light upon the history of the period, and have a special 
bearing upon the distribution of the contemporary Bactrian and Indian Pili alphabets, 
I annex a résumé of these documents lately prepared for my publication on “ Ancient 
Indian Weights.”* 


Indo-Seythian Inscriptions (in the Indo-Pdli Alphabet). 
At Mathurd.—Kanisuka. WUahdrdja Kanishka. Samvat 9. 
Hovisnxa. Mahdrdja Duvarvrna Huvishka. Hemanta, 9, 89, 
Yahdrdja RSsatredsa Devarurra Huvishka, Grishma, 
8.47, 
Mahérdja Huvishka, Hemanta, §. 48, 
VAsupeva. Mahdrdja Rdjdtirdja + एणा Vdsu(deva). Varsha, 
$. 44, = 


Uahérdja द्वद, Grishma, 8. 88. 
Uahdrdja Réjatirdja, उद्य) Vasudeva. Hemanta, §. 87. 
Réja Vésudeva,,,,. Varsha, 8. 98. 





for the A 


Indo-Soythian Inscriptions (in the Bactrian-Péli Alphabet). 
In other localities. —Bhiwalptr. Maharaja Rajadiraja एष + एए Kanishka, 
Samvat 11, on the 28th of the (Greek) month 
of Deesius.+ 
Maniky4la Tope. Maharaja Kaneshka,GusHana vasa samvardhaka. 
* Increaser of the dominion of the Gushans”’ 
(Kushans). Samvat 18. 
Wardak Vase. Maharaja rajatiraja Huveshka. Samvat 51, 
15th of Artemisius. 

In addition to these Bactrian-P4li inscriptions, we have a record in the same 
alphabet, of a king called Moga (Moa?), on a copper plate from Taxila, wherein the 
Satrap Liako Kusuluko (Kozola?) speaks of the 78th year of the “ great king, the great 
Moga,” on the 5th of the month of Panzemus; and an inscription from Takht-i-Bahi of 
King Gondophares, dated in his 26th year, with a corresponding entry of the month of 
Vaisikh, Samvat 108. 





* “ Ancient Indian Weights.” The introductory chapter of Marsden’s Numismata Orientalia, Tritbner, 1874, 
+ The opening line of the Zeda inscription of Samvat 11, with the Indian month of Ashddha, can only be 
doubtfully associated with the two lines of small writing below it, in which the name of Kanishka is found. 
Cunningham’s Arch, Rep. vol. V.p. 57. 
+ Journ, R. As. Soc. vol. VIL. N. 8. ए, 377; Cunningham, Arch, Rep. vol. ए, p. 59. 
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Tt would contribute very material aid towards the reconstruction of the general 
chronology of India if we could determine the era to which these inscription dates refer ; 
it is clear that many of them are mere regnal dates, but as some of them run up as high 
as 98, this alone puts them beyond any such confined system of reckoning, and even 
outside the probable duration of the combined reigns of the three brothers, ^ Hushka, 
Jushka and Kaniskka” of the Kashmir chronicles. 

The next point we have to consider is the nature of the inscriptions themselves, as a 
rule they are not royal manifestoes, but records of the piety, in gifts or endowments, of 
private individuals, and as such would primarily refer to some well established and 
generally recognised era. What was that era? VikramAditya (57 B.C.) would place the 
documents too early ; Saka (79 A.D.") too late. I have recently suggested the claims of 
the Seleucidan era (1st September, B.O, 812), allowing for the omission of the current 
figure for hundreds, which is now discovered to have been the practice adopted by the 
Baktrian Greeks. 

As the simplest way of stating my views, under the latter aspect, I quote in its 
integrity a letter I lately addressed to “ The Academy,” which has already attracted 
much attention among Numismatists.t 


^ Baktrian Coins and Indian Dates. 


ie * December 16, 1874. 

^ Those of your readers who concemn-fliemselves with the vexed question of Indian 
dates may be interested to learn that evidence of some importance, in that direction, has 
recently been obtained from the coins, of the, Baktrian Greeks. Since Bayer’s premature 
attempt to interpret a Mint-monogranit ond’ piéce of Eukratides as 108,{ Numismatists 
have not lost sight of the possible discrimination of dates as opposed to Mint-marks on 
the surfaces of these issues.§ 

“In 1858 I published, in my edition of Prinsep’s Essays on Indian Antiquities, a 
notice of the detached letters OF as occurring on a coin of Bukratides (No. 8, p. 184, 
vol. II.) and MF as found on the money of Heliokles (No, 1, p. 182), which letters would 
severally represent the figures 73 and 83; but these numbers were apparently too low 
to afford any satisfactory elucidation in their application as dynastic dates. 

“On a chance visit to the British Museum, a short time ago, Mr. Percy Gardner was 
so obliging as to show me all the latest acquisitions of Baktrian coins, and among them 
a specimen of Heliokles with the full triliteral date, after the manner of the Syrian 
mints, of PI or 183,|| which, when tested by the Seleucidan era (811-183), brings his 
reign under the convenient date of B.C. 128, and authorises us to use the abbreviated 
figures, under the same terms, as OF =78 for 178 Sel.=188 B.C. for Eukratides, and 





* Monday, 14th March, A.D. 78, Julian style. 
t Num. Chron, 1875, p. 5; Agra Archeological Society, Annual Meeting, 1875. 
f Hist. Reg. Graceorum Bactriani, St. Petersburg, 1798, p. 44, 
वि Wiser Ariane Antigua pp. 295,288, Goneral A. Cunningham, Numiomatic Choice, val. 1X, 
8.४. 
प 
11711 
description, with an illustrative woodeut of this coin, has sinc» heen published by Mr. Vaux in the Niumiematic 
Chronicle for 1875, p. 6. is 4 
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the repeated NF=83 for 183 Sel.=128 for Heliokles, a date which is further supported 
by the appearance of the exceptionally combined open monogram {Aj (MA), or 81 for 
181=180 B.O. on his other pieces. 

“In addition to the value of these data as fixing definitively, though within fairly 
anticipated limits, the epochs of these prominent Bactrian kings, the conventional use 
of the abbreviated definition introduces us at once to local customs, to which the Greeks 
so readily lent themselves, in their adoption of the method of reckoning by the Indian 
Loka Kdla,* which simplified the expression of dates, as we do now, in the civilised 
year of our Lord, when we write 74 for 1874. 

“The domestication of the Seleucidan era and its incorporation of Indian methods 
of calculation, leads on to the consideration of how long this exotic system of compu- 
tation maintained its ground in Upper India, and how much influence it exerted upon 
the chronological records of succeeding dynasties. I haye long been under the impres- 
sion that this influence was more widespread and abiding than my fellow antiquarians 
have been ready to admit,+ but Iam now prepared to carry my inferences into newer 
channels, and to suggest, as a commencement, that the Indo-Scythian ‘Kanishka’ 
kings continued to use the Seleucidan era, even as they retained the minor sub-divisions 
of the Greek months which formed an essential part of its system; and under this view 
to propose that we should treat the entire range of dates of the ‘Hushka, Jushka, and 
Kanishka’ family of the Réja Tarangin{,t which their inscriptions expand from 
ix. to xeviii.§, as pertaining to the fourth century of the Seleucidan era, an arrangement 
which will bring them into concert Me | gan from 2 B.C. to 87 A.D. A 
scheme which would moreover provide=forrtheir full possession of power up to the 
crucial ^ Saka’ date of 78-79 A.D., and.allow forthe continuance of certain local reigns 
as claimed by their subordinate public epigraphs. 

“The Saka era, with its Indian months as recorded in the Gupta inscriptions, || 
belongs to a new order of things, but this much may be added in conclusion, that the 
earliest epigraph of Chandra Gupta, the fifth of that race, dated in 82 Saka, or 
161 A.D., leaves a satisfactory margin for the heroic efforts and successful conquests of 
the second Vikraméditya (of Albirdnt’s legends) and his immediate successors.” 





I have no wish to press these suggestions for more than they are worth, or to 
precipitate a decision in their favour; but in addition to the incorporation of the 
Macedonian months in the Baktrian-Péli inscriptions, which clearly, in their higher 
numbers, follow an identical era with the Mathurd dedicatory epigraphs couched in the 
Indian Pali alphabet, there are many other evidences of the spread and continued use 





* Albirdni, writing in India in 1081 A.D., tells us, “Le vulgaire, dans I'Inde, compte par sidcles, et les sidcles 
se placent l'un aprés Tautre. On appelle cela le Samvatsara du cent. Quand un cent est écoulé, on le laisse et 
You en commence un autre. On appelle cela Loka-kéla, c'est-A-dire comput da peuple.”—(Reinaud's Translation, 
Fragments Arabes, Paris, 1845.) 

† Journ. R. As. Soe. vol. XII. p. 41; Journ, As. Soc. Beng. 1855, ए, 565, and 1872, 7, 1755 Prinsop’s 
Essays, vol. U. p. 86 5 Journal Asiatique, 1863, p. 388. 

t P.9, supra. 

§ Journ, R. As. Soc. vol. V.N.S, ए, 122. “Ancient Indian Weights,” 1874, p. 46. General Cunning 
ham’s Arch, Rep. vol. IL, p. 29. (Reproduced above p. 31.) ५ 

|| Prinsep’s Essays, vol. I, p, 281 et seq. 

(11540,) 1 
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of the Seleucidan system of dating,* which would have tended to commend it to the 
less enlightened occupying Scythians who succeeded to outlying sections of the dominions 
of the Baktrian Greeks in India, 

The Indo-Scythian inscriptions extant at Mathuré are not dated in months, but in 
the old triple seasons, Gréshma, Varsha, and Hemanta, like so many of the ancient 
writings in the caves of Western India,t and it is a suggestive fact, as bearing upon 
the omission or non-specification of the /wndreds, that none of the Indo-Scythian 
inscriptions at Mathura run into three figures: they approach closely but do not touch 
the /00, And the first inscription, in situ, of later date, or 185 of some undefined 
Samvat, presents us with the earliest. specimen among these records of a fully developed 
Hindu month (Pushya).t 

Since the publication of my letter of the 15th December 1874 Albfrunt’s account 
of the method of dating, in the Lokakdla, by the omission of the even hundreds, 
has been opportunely confirmed by the discovery that the inhabitants of Kashmir 
follow this system of computation in all its integrity to the present day.§ 

Tam well aware that Menander had so far departed from the traditional Indo-Greek 
abbreviated dates, as to confine himself on his coins to regnal years, inasmuch as I 
am able to cite from his extant money the dates ^ 1, 8 2, 18, 4 4, 85, प्र 8; but 
this no more proves the general surrender of the consecutive eral system of dating than 
the Mathuré regnal dates establish the rule in the mixed instances above adverted to. 

I can also quote a newly discovered: Parthian era, commencing in 248 2.0. 
which viewing its now ascertained employment in the Cuneiform documents of the 





* Since proposing the above identifications; I का (वदेव all the Bactrian coins within reach to seek for 
new examples of these abbreviated dates, but without success. I am able, however, to revert to two very 
curious contributiots in the same line from the coins of Apollodotus, in the letters इ = 60 and EE = 65, 
Published by me some years ago in Prinsep's Essays, vol. II. ए, 188, and in the Numismatic Chronicle, 
vol, XIX. p. 22 (Monograms, p. 66). Under the system of the omission of the hundreds, these dates would 
correspond with B.C, 151 and 146—a period which would not be at all inappropriate for this king, who has been 
variously placed by Lassen at 160 B.C., by Wilson at 110 B.C., and by Cunningham at 166 B,C, One coincidence 
in connexion with these two Greek Jetter-dates is that they are in both cases either preceded or succeeded by 
the letters NO in a similar position at the foot of the device on the reverse, which may possibly stand for the 
initial letters of १५५७६ “usage, custom,” &., or some of its derivative forms, though this is ayowedly a mere 
conjecture open to further investigation, 

+ Cunningham's Arch. Report, vol. p. IIL, 86 ; Journ. R, As. Soc. vol. ए, p. 190, and the Cave Inscriptions, 
in the Journ. Bom. Br. R, As. Soc, See also Hiuen Thsang, vol. IL. ए. 68 ; and Elliot's Glossary, vol. 11. ए. 47. 

} This can by no possibility be made into a Vikraméditya date ; it is more than ५ question if it can even 
refer to Saka, Similarly, in regard to these dates, I am altogether undisturbed by the Hindu month in the 
Gondophares inscription, ए, 80 ante; in short, whenever wo pass the hundred we lose Seleucidan months, though it 
‘would be unwiso to propound any absolute Iaw on the subject with our present scanty materials, 

§ This second inscription ends with the words Saka Kdla gativdah 726—that is, “ Saka Kal years elapsed 
726,” equivalent to A.D, 804, which is therefore the date of the temple. This date also corresponds with the 
year 80 of the local cycle, which is the Lok-Adl of Kashmir or cycle of 2,700 yeara, counted by centuries named 
after the 27 nakshatras, or lunar mansions, The teckoning, therefore, never goes beyond 100 years, and as 


cach century begins in the 26th yenr of the Christian century, the Oth year of the local cycle ie eyul 
quivalent to 
the 4th year of the Christian century. General Cunningh: Arch. Rep. 1876, vol. V. p, 181 a 

Report, quoted in the Athenaum of the 20th Nov. 1876, aes a tenes 


|| Assyrian Discoveries, by George Smith. London, 1876, ए, 389, From the time of the Parthian 
conquest 
it sores that the tablets were dated according to the Parthian style, ‘There has always been a doubt as to the 
date of this revolt, and consequently of the Parthian monarchy, as the classical authorities have left no evidence 
as a exact date of the rise of the Parthian power. I, however, obtained three Parthian tablets from. Babylon 5 
two of them contained double dates, ono of which, being found perfect, supplied the required evidence, as it was 
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period, and obvious official preference may have secured a larger range of acceptance 
than could otherwise have been conjectured, and may thus, in its associate extension with 
the power of the race, arrogate some claim to rule and regulate our obscure Indo- 
Scythian dates, Testing the Mathuré figures by this system with its third century 
commencing in 48 B.0., we have another possible approximation towards the solution of 
this great enigma. 

The comparative estimates by the four methods of computation, stand roughly as 
follows :— 


Vikramdditya ~ = ~ ~ 2.6. 46 to A.D. 41. 
Saka - - = - ~ A.D, 88 to A.D. 177. 
Seleucidan ~ - न - BO, 20 A.D. 87. 
Parthian ~ - - ~ B.C. 89 to A.D, 50. 
VAsUDEVA. 
No, 1>.* Gold. 


Trésor de Numismatique, Pl, LXXX. figs. 10, 11.1 

Obyerse.—Scythian figure, standing to the front, casting incense into the recognised 
small Mithraic altar. To the right a trident with pennons; to the left a standard with 
bosses and streamers. 

Legend, around the device, portions of the full titles of PAO NANO PAO KOPANO 

Below the left arm सु Vasu, in thejeéXact form of character to be seen in his 
Mathuré inscriptions.t To the left, on th@ side of the altar, the letter स, 


Reverse.—The Indian Goddess Parvatf’ seated on an open chair or Greek throne, 


extending in right hand the classic regal. ‘fillet; “Mithraic monogram to the left. 
Legend, APAOXPO,§ ^ half Siva,” i.e. Parvati. 


dated according to the Seleucidan era, and according also to the Parthian era, the 144th year of the Parthians 
being equal to the 208th year of the Seleucide, thus making the Parthian era to he /e commenced B.C. 248. 
‘This date is written: “Month , . . . 23rd day 144th year, which is called the 208th year, Arsaces, King of kings.” 

The Roman numbers, further defined by a star (*), are used to denote such coins as do not find a place in 
the exclusively continuous Gupta series embodied in the Autotype Plate. 

+ Those who wish to see nearly exact counterparts of these types may consult the coins figured in plate XIV., 
Ariana Antiqua, figs, 19, 20. The latter seems even to have an imperfect rendering of the q va on the obverse, ` 
with & su (formed like pu) on the reverse, For corresponding types see ulso Journ. As. Soe, Beng. vol. V. 
pl. 36, and Prinsep’s Essays, pl. 4. General Cunningham, Numismatic Chronicle, vol. VI. 0. 8. pl. I. fig. 2. 

‡ Plate XV. figs. 8, 16,20, The w is not curved, but formed by + mero elongation of the down stroke of 
the @ + which constitutes the vowel, as in the case of the w on Samudra Gupta’s coin No, 2 of the accompanying 
wutotype plate VII. The omission of the Deva on the coins is of no more importance than the parallel rejection of 
the Gupta, where the king's name is written downwards in the confined space below the arm, Facsimiles of these 
inscriptions may also be consulted in Professor Dowson’s paper on the Mathuré Inscriptions, Journ. R, As, Soc. 
vol. V.N.S. pl, IV, figs, 15, vi., &c. See also General Cunningham's remarks on Vasudeva, ibid, p. 195, General 
Cunningham proposes to amend Professor Wilson’s tentative reading of Baraono on the two gold ovins, Ariana 
Antiqua, pl. XTV. figs. 14, 18 (p. 878), into PAO NANO PAO BAZOAHO KOPANO, The engraving of No, 14 
certainly suggests on initial B in the name, and the AZ and 0 ate sufficiently clear. We have only to angularise 
‘the succeeding 0 into A to complete the identification, These coins have a reverse of Siva and the Bull—Arch. 
Rep. vol. TIL. ए. 42, Dr. Kern does not seem to have been aware of these identifications when he proposed, in 
1878 (Révue Critique, 1874, p. 291), to associate the Mathuri Vasudeva with the Indo-Sassanian Pahlvi coin 
fignred in Prinsep, pl. VIL. fig. 6. Journ, त, As. Soc. vol. XII. pl. 8; Ariana Antiqua, pl, XVII. fig. 9. 

§ APAOXPO, Ard-Ugra, The latter is the name of Siva, The preceding Khadphises Indo-Seythinns had, for 

EQ 
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Guator Kaona. 
No.1. Plate VIL. Gold, weight 116 gr. Very rare, B. M. 


[The numbers prefiwed to these coins correspond, without break or interruption, with the serial 
order of the numbers entered in the accompanying Autotype Plate. ‘The extra or casual apecimens 
are marked by Roman figures, with a further discriminating %.] 


Obyerse.—The King standing to the front, clothed very much after the manner 
of his Indo-Scythian predecessors.* The right hand casts incense into the conventional 
diminutive Mithraic altar, while the left holds the typical standard of the rayed Sun. 

Marginal legend imperfect. 

at ha, 
च cha. 


Under the arm 


Reverse.—Pérvatt holding a lotus flower in the right hand, with a cornucopia of 


western design on the left arm. In the field, the Indo-Scythian monogram at 


1.९8 ००१.--सवैराजो च्छेत्त Sarvardjockchhetta. “The exterminator of all Réjas.” 
Samupra Gupra. 
No. 2.) Gold. B. M. 


Obyerse.—The king arrayed after the-Indian fashion with a dhott tightly bound 
round his loins, elaborate native head-dress, very large ear-rings, necklace, and armlets 
of chosen jewels, &c., in the act of shooting'a'tiger who faces him to the full front. 


Legend, restored.—ayataqtan Vydghra pardkrama. “The tiger hero,” 


Reverse.—Parvati with lotus flower and Garuda standard, standing upon a Dragon 
or some oriental type of marine monster.t 


18००. राजासमुद्रगुतः - 44 Sumudra Guptah. 








their roverse device, a figure leaning on a Bull (Nandi), regarding which Professor Wilson remarks: “The figure 
Teaning on the Bull appears, by the breasts and protuberant hips, to be female ; but it is not invariably so, and is 
sometimes, what it probably always should be, of an androgynous outline, the figure being that of Siva and bis 
spouse in their composite character of Arrdha ndrtswara, Siva half-feminine,”—Ariana Antiqua, p. 851, 

* A very suggestive note on this question is to be found in Huen Thsang : “Aprds la mort du roi Kia-ni-se-kia 
(Kanishka), la race des Ki-listo (Kritiyas) s'arrogea encore la royauté, chassa les religieux et abolit Ia loi du 
Bouddha,’ ii. 178, These kings are subsequently spoken of, in the text, as “cette race ignoble,” p. 179, ‘The 
commentator adds at p- 454, vol iii, “ Kritfyasen Chinois Mai-te (hommes) achetés.” (Seo also, i.248,) Hiouen- 
Thsaug, Pavis edit. CE disa, Arita, and gupta under the sense of “protected,” in connexion with note t, p. 25 
ante; and also Elliot's Glossary, vol. IL. p, 281. 


t This monogram has a curious similitude to the old Egyptian symbol for the Bee उलि whien, as 
M. Oppert hs shown, was the sign royal in the Hieratic, tho prototype of parma, by of the inscription of 


Nebuclisdnezar at Borsippa. Journal Asiatique, 1857, p. 148. See aloo Journ. BR. ds, Soe. vol L NS. 
pp, 224, 482, 


¥'A similar aquatic monster may be seeu below the feet of an ancient statue at Nongarh (6 miles S,S.E. of 
Cunning: 


Jayauegar). “The statue is mado of the red-spotted sandstone of the Sikri quarries Mathuré,”"—Cunning- 
ham, Arch, Report, vol. IIL 7, 161. ai 
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त No. 3. Gold. B.M. 
Reverse.—King appareled in close-fitting native costume, with the Indian dhott, 
armlets, bangles, &c., reserving unexhausted arrows for a retreating lion. 
Legend—a_ हराजाधिराज it 
Wa hé rdjddhirdja Sri. 
Reverse.—The Goddess Pérvatt seated on a lion, with fillet, lotus flower, and the 
usual Scythian monogram. 
Legend.—sft चिङ्‌इविक्रम Sri 61114 Vikrama, “The Lion-hero.” 


No.4, Gold, 2. M. 


Obverse.—A horse decked for the Asyamedha sacrifice. 
Legend (restored) —aanau: राजधिराज एथिवौ जियत्य 
Navajamadhah Rajadhirdja Prithivt jiyatya. 
Below the horse से se. 
Reverse.—A rayed female figure (Pdrbdit ?) holding a chauré or Yak’s tail, ordinarily 
used as a fly-whisk in the train of royalty, 


Legend. —3raay पराक्रमः Asvamedha parékramah. The hero of the Asvamedha.” 








A recent contributor to the Journal Asiatique, has taken me to task for discovering 
any traces of Scythism in the Indian Asvamedha rite, and after other curious criticisms, 
intrenches himself in the direct assertion that “le cheval des sculptures est le cheval des 
légendes et du culte brahmanique.” * 

To my apprehension the Indian Aryans have put on record, in their own Vedas, a 
much more mundane account of their notions of the Asvamedha sacrifice, which seems 
to have been little more to them than a religious feast, with all the sensual accessories of 
fat horse flesh, baked meats, aromas of cooking, with essays on the merits of skilful 
carving: descending at last into gross questions of skewers, and the stray remnants 
that adhere to the hands of the operators.¢ 

Far different is the impression conveyed by what we can gather from the local 
conceptions of the Agvamedha; here the ideal seems to have been eminently Scythic, 
both in its inception and application ; it was in effect a martial challenge which consisted 
in letting the victim, who was to crown the imperial triumph at the year’s end, go free 





* Journ, Asiotique, 1875, p. 126. Essai sur In Iégendo du Buddha, par M. E, Senart. The passage to 
which the author takes exception is to be found in my article in the Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1865, p. 57; 
it hns been reproduced in my Indion Weights, p. 62. 

+ Rig Veda, i. ii, sitktas, vi, vii., Wilson's Translation, vol. IL. p. 112, and note a, p. 121, also Preface, 
7, xii—xv. ; Colebrooke's Essays, Prof, Cowell's edit. vol, I. pp. 50, 55, 66; Asiatic Researches, vol. IIT. p. 429; 
Max Miiller’s Ane. Sanskrit Literature, pp. 87, 46, 357, 583. 
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to wander at will over the face of the earth, its sponsor being bound to follow its hoofs, 
and to conquer or conciliate the occupiers of all “fresh fields and pastures new” his 
equine pioneer chose to fancy.* Surely such a prototype shadows forth more of 
the conditions of the life of desert communities of the horseman class, than of the 
surroundings of Aryan cattle-drivers, entangled in the narrow passes of the HimAlaya, or 
dubiously skirting the southern base of the outer range towards the plains of India in 
straggling companies, The original germ and development of the contrasted heroic 
aspect almost declares itself in associations belonging to Nomadic tribes, among whom 
a steed captured in hostile forays, had so frequently to be traced from camp to camp and 
surrendered or fought for at last. 

Of course the ultimate decision of this and many other international questions, must 
depend upon how much of the Turdnian element we are to recognize as having existed 
amid the occupying prehistoric races of India; a subject far too large to be discussed 
with advantage in this place, 


एए Gupra: 
No.5. Gold. 8. ४. 

Obyerse.—King standing to the left, the right hand is extended as if casting incense 
into the small Mithraic altar, of which traces jean still be recognised. The king is girt 
the Khandé or Indian straight broad-sword To the right the Garuda standard, to the 
with left the initial letters of the name of Kiméra, कु Ku, 


1.68 ९०0.-गमवजित्य Gata gat 


Reverse.— Pérvatt seated on a raised throne, below which are expanded the leaves 
of the lotus. In the right hand, the Grecian fillet, with the recognized Scythian 
monogram above the shoulder, 


Legend} कुमार गुम 
Srt Kuméra Gupta. 


Mauenpra Gurr. 
No. IIx. Gold, weight 125-5 grains, Marsden,} No. MLIX. B, M. 
Obverse.—King on horseback, to the right, with nimbus, seemingly bare-headed, with 


long flowing curls, 
Legend atx गत 
Mahendra Gupta, 





a 1 vol. I. 0. 877. Prof, Goldstiicker has pointed out (in the Westminster Review 
1868) that the passages here quoted belong to the more recent “Jaiminiya Asvamedhs.” See also 
Wheeler's Réméyana, pp. 10, &९, 
† Seo also Prinsep’s Essays, pl. XXII, fig. 80, vol. I. p.387, See also variants, pl. XXX, figs, 8, 4, 5, 
ibid. and Ariana Antiqua, pl, XVII, figs. 16, 17. No, 16, has देवजनत alter the Gupea, 
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Reverse.—Pédrvatt, seated on an Indian Morhd, feeding a peacock. 
Legend. —wfaa AB Ajita Mahendra, “The unconquered king.” 
No. प, Gold, weight 119 grains. B.M. (?) 
This is another coin of some interest, which I. doubtfully attribute to Mahendra 
Gupta, It may be described as follows : 


Obverse.—Standing figure with spear and flowing pennons, trident, and small 
म 2/८. 


The 
Reverse.—Pfrvati seated, with traces of the Greek APAOXPO. 


Mithraic altar. Outside the spear the letters On the inside प. 


N&ra Gupra. 
No. IV%. Gold. Ariana Antiqua, Pl, XVIII. fig. 22.* 
Obverse.—King standing to the front, with Garuda standard on the right, and bow 
in the left hand. Device similar to the designs of Samudra and Chandra Gupta’s coins 


(Ariana Antiqua, XVIII. 7, 8, 9, 4, Marsden, No, ML. and MLVIL.), but materially 
deteriorated in the artistic execution. 


Legend, below pet arm —ar Na. 






At the foot -& 


Reverse.—The usual type of Parvati seated on lotus leaves to the front (disclosing 
greatly debased art.) 
Legend, restored from other specimens.j—arerfgay Bdladitya. 


THE SAH KINGS OF SURASHTRA. 


The history of the S4h kings of Surdshtra is so interwoven with the progress and 
final supremacy of the Guptas, that we must devote full space to the consideration of 
their independent rise and advance to power—as well in regard to the monumental 
paleeographic records, in which the western coast is so rich, as in respect to the Numis- 
matic remains of the dynasty which equally preserve marked local characteristics, and 
disclose instructive indications of a source and derivation other than Indian. 

‘The inscriptions claim priority in the order of arrangement. These commence with 
a group of representative mural tablets which repeat the name of the presumed founder 
of the S4h family, Nahapdna. I have transcribed the first of these records in full, as 
furnishing a specimen of the ordinary style and motive of this class of dedicatory 





* I formerly had doubts about the due attribution of these coins ; but now that I have examined several 
specimens, I concur in General Cunningham's assignment.—Bhilsa Topes, p. 145. ‘The marginal legend is there 
quoted as Para-madhi Raja. 

+ There are three specimens in the British Museum. 
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epigraphs, reducing the subsequent quotations to the bare enumeration of royal names 
or other material data, For the preliminary materials I am indebted to a paper by 
Professor Bandarkar, which was presented to the London Oriental Congress of 1874, and 
which is now in course of correction for the volume embodying their Proceedings, 


I.—Inseription of Nahapdna in the Nésik Caves, 
(No. 17 of Mr. West’s facsimiles.*) 


“To the Perfect One! This cave and these small tanks were caused to be con- 
structed on the mounts Trirasmi in Govardhana, by the benevolent Ushavadata, the 
son-in-law of King Kshaharita Satrap Nahapfna,+ son of Dinfka, who gave three 
hundred thousand cows, presented gold, and constructed flights of steps on the river 
Birnisiyé, gave sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans, fed a hundred thousand 
Brahmans every year, provided (the means of marrying) eight wives for Brahmans at 
Prabhdsu } the holy place, constructed quadrangles, houses, and halting-places at Bharu- 
kachchha, Dasapura, Govardhana and Sorparaga; made gardens, tanks, and wells; 
charitably enabled men to cross 1४६, Parfdé, Daman4, Tupi, Karaben4, and Déhunuk& 
by placing boats on them; constructed Dharmasélas, and endowed places for the distri- 
bution of water, and gave -capital worth a thousand for thirty-two Nddhigeras for the 
Oharanas and Parishads in Pinditakavada, Goyardhana, Suvarnamukha, Sorparaga, 
Rématirtha, and in the village of Nénagola. By the command of the Lord I went 
in the rainy season to Malaya to release Hirudha the Uttamabhadra, The Malayas fled 
away at the sound (of our war music), andjwél ९ all made subjects of the Khatriyas the 
Uttamabhadras. Thence I went to Poksharani, and there performed ablutions, and gave 
three thousand cows and a village.” 








‘Re ES 
“The first part of this inscription is in Sanskrit. The latter part contains a mixture 
of Sanskrit and Prakrit.” 
I.—Translation of Inscription No. 16 of Mr. West's facsimiles, Lines 1, 1. 


“To the Perfect One! This apartment is the benefaction of Dakhamitr4, the daughter 
of King Kshahardta Satrap Nahapfna and wife of Ushavadita, son of Dinika.”” 


Continuation of Translation of No. 16, Lines 8-6. 

“To the Perfect One! In the year 42, in the month of Vaisikha, the son of Dinika, 
and son-in-law of King Kshahardta Satrap Nahapdna, gave three thousand 8,000 to the 
priesthood from the four quarters residing in this cave, as capital for [providing] 
garments and kusana. Out of this sum on 1,000 the interest is three-quarters of a 





* Journ. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. VII. p. 42. 

1 “7 think upon the whole this way of interpreting the expression is more in consonance with known facts 
than making Nahapépa satrap of a king named Kshahatita.” 

+ “Prabhésu, as Dr. Stevenson says, is a placo near Patian Somnath, Bharukachchha is now known to be 
Broach. Dasapura must be come place in Gujardt or in the Maratht country bordering on Gujardt. It oceurs in 
Inscription No. lof Mr. West's series. Sorparaga is Supara near Basscin. ‘The Damand and Déhanuké must be 
rivers flowing into the sea at those places in the Tanna District. Tapi is well known. The others I am not 
able to identify. Rématirtha is, I am told, a small place near Supara. Ushavadéta’s charities do not seem to have 
gone further to the north than Gujarét, or further to the south than the northern district of the Puna zillah. 
‘The expedition to the south deseribed in the inscription was occasional, the object being to assist a friendly race of 
Kshatriyas”” (Conf. Ind. Ant, vol. IIT. pp. 100, 214, 322; vol. IV. 7. 282; Yule's Marco Polo, vol. Il. p. 853. 
—Damana is doubtless the Daman Génga, and Dahanuké the river of Dehnu to the south of it-—J, B) 
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hundred [¢.e. 75] K4rsh4panas, These K4rsh4papas bearing interest are not to be 
repaid. Out of this [sum] two thousand, which is the capital bearing an interest of one 
hundred K4rsh4panas is for garments. A capital of 8,000 N&digeras was given in 
Kapuribfra and the village of Ohikhalapfdra.” 


Remarks. 

“From this and No. 18 of the same series it appears clear that Ushayvadata left three 
thousand Kérshfpanas; two deposited with one body of weavers, bearing an interest 
of 100 Padikas or K4rsh4panas, from which chivarikas or garments were to be 
provided, and one with another body of weavers, bearing an interest of 75 Padikas, 
out of which kusana was to be givén. Lines 4 and 5 of this and 8 of No. 18 are 
thus consistent with each other. 

We see from the above that the cave was dedicated to the use of mendicants in the 
year 42, and from No. 28 that Ushavadéta bestowed other charities in the years 41 and 40. 
What era these are to be referred to will be considered in the remarks.” 


III.— Translation of No. 14 of Mr. West's series. 
1. Son-in-law of Satrap Nahapina t, 
2. Usual deeds of Ushavadata the Saka.* 
8. In Chechika, city of Déhanuké, Kek&pura. 
4. In each village, in Ujjayini,t Sikhé ©. [eleven lines more]. 











* © This has been usually taken to be Saka, as if 
so in the mutilated state of the inscription, 0 ४ 

+ “This is not without doubt.” Centre for the Art 

I quote Prof. Bandarkar’s final summing up and the resulting conclusions, with a view of showing the 
difficulties which still environ the question of the Séh dates. “In the first place we have the inscriptions of 
Ushavadéta, which mention a king of the name of Kshabardta Nahapna, who is also called Kshatrapa or Satrap. 
Kshaharéta looks very much like Khagérata, and the characters in these inscriptions oecupy a middling position 
between those of No, 6 and No. 26, Kshaharita Nahapina therefore may well have been the founder of the 
dynasty that displaced the Sétavéhanas some time after Kyishnardja, And coins of arace of kings calling them- 
selves Kings and Kshatrapas or Satraps have been found in Gujarét and elsewhere, and amongst them one of 
Nahapéna himself. There are two inscriptions also in Gujarit, which mention some of these kings. Very likely 
therefore it was this dynasty that Gautamiputra displaced.” 

“ These inferences would be rendered highly probable if what is known or believed with regard to the dates of 
these kings were made to harmonize with the similar information we have with regard to the dates of Kyishnardja 
and Gautamiputra. The coins of the Satrap or Sih dynasty bear dates, but it is not known to what era they are 
tobe referred. For the dates of the Sitaydhana kings the only suthorities are the Purénas. Though there is 
no very satisfactory agreement amongst them as to the names and number of the individuals composing the 
dynasty, the period of its total duration, given by all, nearly corresponds, Starting from the date of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, which is generally belioved to be 315 B.C., and deducting 294, the number (Wilson’s Vishau 
Purdya, chap. XXIV. book IV.) of years for which the intervening dynasties reigned, we have 21 B.C. as the 
date of the foundation of the Andhrabhritya dynasty; and going on further in the same way we have 2 A.D. 
for Krishnardja’s accession; and 319 A.D. for that of Gautamiputra. Now if we fake Nahapdpa to be 
the founder of the Saka era, and refer all the Sih dates to that era, the information got from the caves and 
the inferences based on it are perfectly consistent with these dates. Nakapina’s career of conquest must have 
ended in A.D. 78, when the era began ; and this agrees with what we have stated above that the Sétavdhanas 
were deprived of the province of Nasik some time after Kyishnoréja. In the same manner, if the statement 
that Gautamiputra exterminated the race of Khagéréta is true, the last of the Séh dates must come up near 
enough to 340 A.D., that being the date of Gautamiputra’s death, or, the end of his reign. This last date, if 
the era is Saka, is, according to Mr. Fergusson (Journ. R. As. Soc., vol. IV., N.S.), 376, in which case it 
would not agree with the other; but there isa mistake here. Mr. Justice Newton, whom he follows, assigns 235 

(11540) F 





were no doubt about it, but it isnot quite safe to do 
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Other inscriptions of Nahapdna at Karlen and Junir :— 


At Kérlen— : 

“Peace! By Ushabhadéta, the son of Dinika, the son-in-law of Raja Kshaharéta 
Kshatrapa Nahapéna.”” 

At Junir— 

“Constructed by] Ayama, the minister of ————— Mahfkshatrapa Sydémt 
Nahapfna.” 


The next paleographie reference to the Sah kings is an elaborate but imperfectly- 
preserved recapitulation of the consecutive repairs of the dam or bridge which retained 
the waters of the Palesani river. This document Mr. Burgess will give in full both in 
text and translation hereafter. I have merely to anticipate it by a brief quotation, 
with a view to secure the continuity of my serial evidence: which in this instance, 
however, is only important as confirmatory of a foregone date, already suggested 
by the coins. The greatest interest, to us Europeans, in this long detail of the fate 
and fortunes of the embankment, consists in the reference to its previous restoration 
by the agents of Chandra Gupta Maurya, our classical Sandrokoptos, whose name 
appears on this single occasion in the whole range of Indian epigraphy. This public 














A.D, (Journ. Bom, Br. R. As. Soc., vol. IX. 2, 18) Rudra Séh, the 25th in his list, on the supposition 
that the ra is Vikrama’s, whence it appears that he reads a figure on the coin of that monarch as 291. But if 
we turn to the copies of the figures given by him. atpage. 28, vol. VIL, Journ. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc, we shall 
find that there must be some mistake as to the right-hand stroke on the mark for a hundred in the last of the 
three dates given under Svimi Rudra Séb. For the first of these is 224, the middle figure being the mark 
for 20, since the cirele has one diameter (see the numerals in the Nasik Cave Inscriptions, and my paper, p. 67, 
vol, X., Journ. Bom. Br, R. As, Soc.) ; the second 192, the mark for a hundred having no side stroke. It is 
impossible then that the king, whose date is 192, should be reigning in 291. It is extremely probable that 
this king, No. 18 in Mr, Newton's first list (Journ. Bom. Br. क, As, Soc, vol. VIL), or No. 25 in his second 
(vol. IX.), whose date appears thus to have been misread, is the same person as No. 12 in the former or No. 19 
in the latter. For thename of the individual and that of the father is the same in both eases. ‘There is only the 
prefix sedmi, “lord,” in the former, which makes no difference, and the date 192 in the one case and 197 in the 
other. ‘Tho final date of the Séhs, therefore, is that of No. 17 (p. 28, vol. VII. Bom, Br. R. As, Soc), which is 


260, for the figure resembling tho letter सु ea stands really for 60, as I have shown in my paper (2, 72, vol. X. 


Bom. Br, R. As, Soc.) on the Valabhi dates. This date in the ora of the Saka kings is 828, About that time 
then, ३.९, about nine years after his accession, the Séhs must have been conquered by Gautam{putra, If, on the 
contrary; we should take the era to be Vikrama’s, Nahapina’s date would be about 60 B.C,, ie. he reigned 62 
Years before Krishnaréja; which, it will be seen, does not agree with the evidence of the caves, the Satavdhana 
Aynasty having been in possession of Nésik in A.D. 2, In the same manner, the flual date, which, according to 
Mr, Newton and Mr. Fergusson, is 286 A.D. on the hypothesis that the era is Vikrama’s but which really should 
be 196 A.D. in conformity with my reading of the dates, is so remote from Gautamiputra’s, 319 A.D., that he 
can in no sense be said to haye exterminated the “ race of Khagiréta.” The Vikrama era will, therefore, not do, 
‘The objection brought by Mr. Fergusson against the Saka is that if the dates were referred to it, the Séhs would 
overlap the Guptas by a considerable period, But this period has now been reduced to about ten yours, the 
Guptas being supposed to have come into power in 319 A.D. And a difference of ‘ten years in the uncertain 
condition of our chronology is almost nothing. Besides, there is nothing to show that the Guptas obtained 
Possession of the countries over which the Shs ruled in 319, or immediately after. Thus the date 319-840 A.D. 
for Gautamfputra, and the Saka era for the Sah dates, alone appear to be consistent with what we find in the 
cave insesiptions about that monarch and the Sétavéhana dynasty, The dates in Ushavadéta’s inscriptions, 
therefore, viz, 42, 41, and 40, would be 120, 119, and 118 A.D, respectively.” 
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recognition of his dominion amid the memorial records of the western coast is a new 
testimony to his influence in those quarters, of which we had already external evidence 
in his traditional treaties with Seleucus.* So also is there an importance in the distinct 
mention of his grandson Asoka, whose proper name is elsewhere subdued under the title 
of Devanampiya Piyadasi throughout the entire series of religious manifestoes he 
set up in so many chance places over the broad coftinent of India: one transcript 
of which appears’ on the eastern face of this yery rock, which, as has been seen, Nature 
had constituted as the ready-prepared proclamation stone of successive generations. 


Tue Sin on Rupra DAma Inscerrrion, JunAcar. 


“To the Perfect one! This Sudargana lake, being from Garanagar (Girinagara) 
. . tothe foot. . constructed in its length, breadth, and height of unbroken masonry,” 
&. 

“(his work (gave way in the 72nd year . . of Rdja Mahdkshatrapa Rudra 
Déma, whose name is oft repeated by the great, the grandson of Mahdkshatrapa 
Chastana of well accepted (propitious) name. Afterwards (?) by the Maurya Raja 
Chandragupta . . his (governor?) Syena Pushpagupta of Surdshtra (?) (rdstiriya only 
visible) caused to be made , , and by the celebrated Yavana R4jé of Asoka Maurya 
named Tushaspa having been repaired.” 

[The text then goes on to proclaim tl lories of the king, the enemies he overcame, 
&e., and continues] ^ who himself acquited|thé title of Mahdkshatrapa, who won, &c., 

. by this Mahdkshatrapa Rudra Déma,’ and concludes with his own account of his 
special work in the ultimate repair of the dani-t 





The last inscription in this list, which I have to notice, is the brief record on 
the Jasdan pillar, which proves to be purely genealogical—and would be otherwise 
Immaterial were it not for its mention of the ancestral “ Chashtana,” whose name 
figures in such prominence in the initial order of the coin series. 


Inscrirtion at JAspAN in the North of Kathiawér print. 


^ In the year 127 BhAdrapada (month) dark-half, 7th (day) of the moon, this Satra 
(tank) of R&j4 Mah4kshatrapa Bhadramukha Swami Rudra Sena, the great- 
grandson of the son of R4jé Mahdkshatrapa Swami Chashtana; the grandson of the 
son of एद Ksh(atrapa) Sw4mi Jayaddman, the grandson of R4jé Mah&kshatrapa 
. + Rudra Dém4, (son of) एकु Mahékshatrapa Bhadra-Mukha Swimi 


Rudra. Of the son of Supra NAthaka of Ménasagotra, the grandson of Khara, with 
brothers... . ‡ 





* Justin, book XV. cap. 4; Diodorus, book XIX. cap. 24, book KX. cap. 12 ; Strabo, book IL ९.१, § 9, 
and book XV. cap. 1, §§ 10, 36, 53, cap. 2, § 9; Pliny, vi 17; Arrinn, Ind,, cap. v, Plutarch in Demetrius, 

+ Dr. Bhau Diji, Journ. Bom, Br. R. As. Soc. vol. VII. ए. 120. 

‡ Did, vol. VIL ए, 235. 
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COINS OF THE SAH KINGS. 


Thus much for the inscription data, we must now fill in the canvas with the more 
expanded revelations of the coins. As I have not been able in the brief period which 
has chanced to intervene between the commencement of the present chapter and its 
call for the press, to re-examine the conflicting bearings of the evidence affecting the 
domination of the Shs, I content myself with reproducing the latest inferences of 
Mr. Newton, who from the first has exclusively devoted himself to the study of the 
Numismatic remains of this group of kings, and achieved a veritable specialité in this 
department. Though in making’ these quotations I must guard myself by saying that 
I by no means invariably concur in the interpretations or deductions of the author, 

Mr. Newton, in one of his latest papers, has had to review, and in some cases to 
revise my own early contributions to this subject,* I am the more anxious therefore that 
he should be heard in his own words. He says in all frankness, “The arrangement (of 
the dates) having been thus discussed and fixed, there remains the determination of the 
era to which the dates on the S4h coinage are to be referred. Professor Wilson, in his 
Ariana Antiqua, was able only to state the priority of the Sahs to the Guptas, but he 
could not restrict the rule of the latter within smaller limits than ‘ from the second or 
third to the seventh century of our era,’ Mr. Thomas in his article published in 1848, 
in the XII. vol. of the Journ. R. As. Soc. (to which I have been, in many respects, 
much indebted), being compelled by thersupposition, then entertained, that the first 
numerals on all the S4h coins represented:300, was led to reject eras, which would other- 
wise doubtless have appeared preferable, a 
made known to us by Albirtin{, as the,.one, which seemed best to meet the apparent 
requirements of the case. . . . . “Mi Thomas thus placed the 84h dynasty between 
about 170 and 50 B.C., and Mr. Prinsep placed the last member of the series in 153 B.C. 
The initial numerals being now read as 100 and 200, the era of Vikraméditya at once 
suggests itself as the one to be preferred.”+ 

Proceeding upon these principles Mr. Newton subsequently framed the subjoined 


list of the Sah kings, in which he was able to insert the names of six newly identified 
monarchs. 









1. Nahap4na, B.C. 60 or 70. 

2. The unknown King whose coin is given as figure 10 of the plate (p. 4, Journ. 
Bom. Br. R. As. Soc. vol, IX.) 

8. (Syamo ?) tika. 

4, Chashtana, son of Syamotika, B.C. 10 or 20, 

5. Jaya Dam, son of Chastana, 

6, Jiva कषणा, son of (क्षप ?) Sri, A.D. 38, 

7. Rudra पाद, son of Jaya Dama. 

8. Rudra Sinha, son of Rudra Démé, A.D. 45-47, 

9. Rudra Sh, son of Rudra Sinha, 


a Pu eae ESS 


* Journ. R. As. Soc, vol. XII., 1848, p. 82, 
T Journ. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc. 1862, 7. 30. 
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10. Sri S4h, son of Rudra Sih, 

11. Sangha Dém4, son of Rudra 84h, 

12, Démé 8411, son of Rudra Sinha. 

18. Yaga Démé, son of Dama 8६41, 

14. Damajata Sri, son of Rudra 8६411, A.D. 97, 

15, Vira Dam, son of Dama Sih, 

16. Igvara Datta. 

17. Vijaya Sah, son of Dém4 841, A.D, 115. 

18. Démajata §ri, son of 0676 861, _ 

19. Rudra S4h, son of Rudra Damé, A.D, 181, 141. 

20. Visva Sinha, son of Rudra Sah, A.D, 148. 

21. Atri 10474, son of Rudra S4h, A.D. 158, 157. 

22. Visva Séh, son of Atri 7676, A.D. 160, 168. 

28. Rudra Sinha, son of Sy4m{ Jiva 0476, A.D. 178 or 218. 
24, Yas 0471६, son of Rudra Sah. 

26. Svam{ Rudra Sah, son of Syami Rudra 0670६, A.D, 228, 285. 
26. Svam{ Rudra Séh, son of SyAm{ Satya S4b.* 


I shall reserye any comments or observations upon the still yexed subject of the 
era to which these coin-dates belong, till I come to compare the entire range of recorded 
time-marks supplied by the more recent hel logical discoveries; but I may remark, 
parenthetically, that the A.D. 235 of sh king in the above list, comes into 
conflict with the age I am disposed to as: 16 Guptas under the Saka test. 

As to the correction in regard'to the inérease of the values of the sign for 
hundreds by the addition of side strokes, I long ago arriyed ata similar conclusion, 
haying, indeed, myself first suggested the probability of such a method of augmentation 
which the materials available in 1848 did not suffice definitively to establish.+ 








* “ The inscriptions do not tell us that Nahapdua had a son, and I have notinserted the name of his son-in-law 
as he is not shown to have succeeded to the sovereignty, For the same reason I have omitted the name of 
Chashtana’s father, It is given on the coin, but we do not know that he reigned. Though no coin intermediate 
‘between Nahapéna and Chastana has yet been found, I am sure that several years intervened between them, 
‘The difference of type and execution observable between their coins is certainly greater than that which exists 
between that of the former and the coins of the Indo-Bactrians. I have, therefore, adopted a longer interval, 
and hope that coins of at least two or three kings between Nahapina and Chastang may yet be found. It does 
not appear that NahapSna's or Chastann’s coin bore a date, and it is almost certain that none was marked on the 
copper coin of Jaya Démé, If the interval which I have placed between Nahapéna and Chastana and the reigus 
which I have assigned.to Chastana and Jaya Démé be considered too long, I should be led to shorten these 
rather by assigning to them and all the subsequent sovereigns of the Sih series enrlier dates than by bringing 
dows Nahapdna to a time further removed from the Indo-Bactrians, 

५ व 8९९ no reason to modify in any respect the results arrived at in my paper of 1869 as to the succession of 
the Guptas to the Séhs, the Valabhi kings to the Guptas, and the Indo-Sassanians to the Valabhi line, 

“ The limits of the Gujardt sovereigaty in Nahapdna’s time mustnow be extended beyond the territories 
which I was enabled in the paper above referred to to assign to the dominfon of the Séhs. The extent, however, 
of the districts held in subjection probably varied from reign to reign.” 

t Journ. R. As, Soc, vol, XII. ए, 87. See also Journ. As. Soc. Beng, 1855, p. 569, and the Paris Journal 
Asiatique, 1863, ए. 383. 
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THE SAH KINGS OF SURASHTRA, 


NAHAPANA. 


No. 6. Silver; weight 31 gr. Unique, trilingual. Mr. Newron.* 


Oxversr.—King’s head to the right, with rough hair bound with a fillet. Very 
coarsely executed. 


Legend, imperfect Greek,—rvPANN 


Reverse—aA crude spear, with an axe on the side,} and an Indian definition of a 
thunderbolt ? 


Legend, in Bacrrtan-Péli characters, reading from the right, commencing below 
the point of the spear, #D7] NAHAPANASA, following which, reading from the 
inside, but in the reverse direction, in InprAN-PAli letters, नदपनस Nahapanasa, 


The engraver or designer of this die was-eyidently more conversant with the outlines 
of the Bactrian alphabet than he was with the forms of the character of the concurrent 
system of writing of Indian origin.t The-repetition of the letters of the name of the 
King in the latter alphabet, retain 86 ऋप्रल) 6f' the appearance of Bactrian writing, 
that at first, I imagined the line of the legend followed uniformly on to the left of the 
Semitic version of the leading name ; whereas there is an obvious break in the continuity 
of the legend, and a complete reversal of the run of the alphabetical signs, a system 





+ Mr. Newton’s description of this coin is to be found in Mr. Burgess's text, p. 16 ante. 

+ The custom of placing the axe half way down the staffwas common with the Indo-Scythians, see Kadphises 
series, Ariana Antiqua, pl. X. figs. 12-21., and pl. XXI. fig. 19, Prinsep’s Essays, pl. VILL, fc. 

‡ Mr. Burnell, in his elaborate review of “South-Indian Palmography” (Mangalore, 1874), has naturally 
had to refer to the earlier types of the alphabets of Northern India, regarding which our’ views to some extent 
differ, The author has quoted certain passages from a foot-note of mine, published in the Vth volume of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, N.S., p. 420. ‘This is not the place to enlarge upon subordinate transitions 
of alphabets extending over some centuries, but I wish to explain, in reply to Mr. Burnell’s queries, that my 
‘inference regarding the Turfinian or quasi-Dravidian origin of the Jéf character of Ayoka’s inscriptions does not 
imply १ copying or imitation of any given Tamil alphabet, and far less so of the modern form now current; my 
object in giving the series of the romanized letters of that alphabet was merely to show what letters were 
required, and what were not required, to express one group of Dravidian languages. I estimate Mr. Burnell’s 
ese his ees of es ( highly that I trust he will do me the honour to read what I have 
elsewhere upon these subj he may discover how little we disagree on most points, though 
‘I certainly should object to the evidence of Agoka’s monuments, as found Ages separate sets Aare of 
260 8.6, being tried by the test of the VattJettu, in which the author detects च most points of resemblanceto 
the ae the Inscriptions ” [of A.D. 226-384] (7. 41). 

curious item of testimony as to the guiding and abiding influence of the old Agoka letters comes to 
us from Ceylon in the letter on Dr. Goldschmidt’s report on the “North Central Inscriptions” of that island, 
Published in the Academy of 20th November 1875, in which he says, ८ by finding the links between the old 
Indian +. alphabet and the modern Sitihalese, I was enabled, after a short time, to decipher 
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of definition equally maintained in the coin of Chashtana (No. 7), where, on the other 
hand, the Bactrian characters were subordinated and evidently left to the mercies of 
Indian die-cutters trained in the conventional schools of their own land. 

It is interesting to obserye the conjoint employment of the two local alphabets, 
in concurrence with the fading lines of the Greek, and the retention on both these coins, 
in a subsiding degree, of the Bactrian system of writing which marks its erratic spread 
into Surdshtra, following probably the line of the Indus downwards from Bhéwalpur,* 


hitherto the lowest point to which its presence could be traced with any degree of 
certainty. 


CHASHTANA, 


No. 7. Silver; weight 28 gr. Unique—Legends, in three different characters. 
Mz. Newton. 


OsveRse.—King’s head to the left, with flat cap and well executed profile. 
Legend, imperfect Greek.—rupANN. 


Reverss.—A chaitya, composed of superimposed arches, with a demilune capital. 
Wary line below; above a well-defined to the right and moon to the left. 


Legend,t in Inpran-Pality महचचपसः ~ जतिक yaa wae wane. 
Rajno mahakshatrapasa ... . jatika putrasa Chashtanasa—Cuastayasa.t 


Any attempt at the decipherment of the Greek legends on these two coins has 
hitherto, perhaps wisely, been ayoided. But I have so often found myself indebted 
to numismatic hints, extending even to the right appreciation of single letters, that I 
feel bound to put on record even my own short-comings in this instance. The materials 
it will be seen, are not very promising, but I may mention that the accompanying 
Autotype Plate only represents copies of copies§ ; short of the coins themselyes, I have 
before me first reproductions in electrotype, and photographs taken direct from the 
originals in the possession of Mr. Newton, so that my decipherments may possibly appear 
in advance of my ostensible illustrative proofs. 








* Seo inscription of Kanishka, ante. 

+ Mr. Newton's reading of this legend, in July 1868, was “ Rajno Mahakshatrépasa (Syamo?)tika putrasw 
Chastanasa (ala?) ramna.” He did not detect the repetition of the name in the Bactrian character. General 
Cunningham subsequently improved Mr. Newton’s decipherments, remarking, “I notice that the native legends 
of the coins of Nahapana and Chashtana have only been partially read . . . It reems to me from the 
engravings that the names of both rulers are repeated in Aryan-Péti, ‘Thus the legend on Nahapana’s coin 
appears to me to be Chatrapa Nahapanasa, perhaps Chatrapa putrasa; and on Chashtana’s coin I read 
Chashtanasa in Aryan-Pili, The Indian and Aryan names are brought together.”—Journ, Bom. Br. R. As, 
Soc., vol. IX. ए, cix. 

*y Repeated in Bactrian-Pali. The Hebrew type will only imperfectly render the adapted Aryan letters of 
their common Semitic prototype. I have pointed the consonants after the system of Michaeli. 

§ ६९. the plaster casts here photographed have themselves been taken from electrotype reproductions of 
the original coins, which I was favoured with by Mr. Newton some years ago. 
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The only letters which strike the eye, at the first glance, are ANN above the king’s 
head in No. 7, and in the same position in No. 6, we can trace in coarser outlines the 
forms of PANN anda possible Y before the ए, Reverting again to No. 7, as exhibiting 
the best cut characters though they depart more obviously from normal Greek forms, we 
have a suggestive O after the second N, but the concluding letter or letters are only 
vaguely preserved in either specimen. ‘The next point to determine is whether the 
legend should be assumed to run round the central device in one uniform line, as is the 
exceptional case in some of the Bactrian coins,* or whether we should look for a break 
in the continuity, consequent on the insertion of the King’s name at the foot of the bust, 
which is the more constant rule in the Greco-Bactrian currencies. 

The balance of evidence—apart from the reverse coincident testimony—would 
preferentially lead to the latter conclusion. The opening N in the name of Nahapana 
is sufficiently pronounced in its top lines under such conditions; but what then is 
to be said of the prefix to the possible २०००५५०५ representing in space 6 or 7 letters, 
and what is to be understood to follow that title to the right in the circular legend ? 
These are, perhaps, questions that had better be left for future solution under the 
auspices of better numismatic specimens, but thus much may be indicated from the 
struggling letters which seem to complete the list of titles that they may possibly 
represent in a degraded form =PATIXIOY for orparnyes, or, assuming a still greater 
failing in the local definition of the Greek alphabet, a more directly imperfect rendering 
of the title of 84 ^ 8038 which commends/itself under a closer examination of the 
prominent letter K which may easily be reduced to an MS. Greek a. 

An important branch of the general inquiry here presents itself as to the course 
and survival of the Greek alphabet in» India,’which followed the conquering progress 
of the Bactrian Hellenes, as the affiliated alphabet of Semitic origin attended the more 
complete domestication of the Ayran races. The accessory incidents differed, however, 
in this respect, that the Greek language was reserved more exclusively for the ruling 
classes during their ephemeral sway, though its literal system was preserved in a degraded 
form, obyiously beyond the duration of the currency of the Semito-Aryan character. Its 
geographical extension may be defined as nearly parallel to that of the Aryan writing 
towards the Gangetic provinces, while it penetrated in a comparatively independent 
identity to the Western coast. It is singular that there is no trace of any solitary 
inscription in the Greek language in India, which might, however, easily be accounted 
for; but, in its numismatic form it remained the leading vehicle of official record, with 
a subsidiary vernacular translation, during more than two centuries under Greek and 
Scythian auspices. It was similarly employed in conjunction with Aryan legends by 
the Kadphises Indo-Scythians (Ariana Antiqua, pl. X. figs. 5, et seq.), while the Kanerki 
Horde used it solely and exclusively in the definition of their barbarous titles (Ariana 
Antiqua, pls. XII., XITL., and XIV.) ‘The gold coins of the latter merge into those of 
our Guptas, but the degraded Greek, as we have seen, gives place to a cultivated type 
of Indian-Péli letters. 

Alexander’s (Greek) colonies settled in India must haye been both numerous and 
important, if as Arrian (Justin, xiii. iv.) and Orosius (iii. ९.) declare they were erected 





त aus IT ap 8) Sema |S aus WR ieee Antiqua, plate IL. fig. 15; Menander, do, 
peek 4 5 + do., plate IV. fig. 1; Apollodotus, do., plate 
IV. fig. 15; 's Essays, plates XIV. fig. 1; XV. fig. i न= 
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into an independent charge under Python the son of Agenor, on the distribution of the 
provinces after the death of the conqueror. Later on, we have evidence of the retention 
of this political organization in the Indo-Greek contingent, under Eudamus, which 
joined Seleucus with horse, foot, and 120 elephants (Diod. Sic. xix. 1.) 

The mention of Antiochus and the four Greek kings by name,* in the edicts of 
Asoka, would also imply an intercourse more or Jess free, between the Hast and the 
classic West, coupled with the incidental use of the Greek language in states within or 
adjoining Indian boundaries. And the settlement of the Bactrian kings must largely 
have encouraged the domiciliation of Greek adventurers and with it the renewed 
continuity of the use of their language. 

Our coins have long since testified to the occupation of the districts around Mathuré 
by the Bactro-Greeks, and Sanskrit texts have recently established the extension of their 
conquests to Sdketa (Oude) and Palibothra (Patna).t+ 

Incidentally we learn from the Indian Embassy to Augustus (22-20 B.C.) that the 
credentials of the emissaries were written on parehment (९0०) in the name of 
Porus and in Greek (Journ. R. As. Soc, XVII, p. 309), the very mention of the 
employment of skins indicating a custom opposed to Indian predilections. 





* General Cunningham has lately published an admirable fae-simile of a portion of the Indian-Péli In- 
scription at Khalsi (Archaeological Report, vol. I. p. 247), and an improved eye-copy of the XIII. tablet of the 
Semitic Asoka edict at Kapur-di-giri (vol. ए. ए. he revised texts are valuable in the geographical 
sense as suggesting new identifications; and the cledr of Andra is of considerable importance in fixing 
the epoch of a race of kings about whose period there has-been much discussion. I have, therefore, tentatively 
transliterated the joint texts and added the parallel fragméntary version from Girnér. 








‘Transtirerations or tae Asoxa Ixscritions ov Karur-pi-Gier, Knarst, axp Ginwin, 


nabhatina —Bhojam Piti Nikeshu, Andrapulideshu savatam . . 
ndbha Pantisa Bhoja iti Nikesa Adhapilndesa savaté . . 
spirandesu savata = 

Under the Elephant a¢ Khalsi, Gajatemre? at the foot of the XIII. tablet at Girndr : Sveto hasti savaloka 
sukhdharo ndmam, 

t “Then the viciously valiant Greeks, after reducing Séketa (Ayodhya, Oude), Panchila-country and 
‘Mathuré, will reach (or take) Kusamadhvaja (Palibothra); Pushpapura (Palibothra) being reached (or taken) all 
provinces will be in disorder, undoubtedly.” . . “The flercely-fighting Greeks will not stay in Madhysdega ; 
there will be @ cruel, dreadful war in their own kingdom.” + . . “It appears that for a time after the Greeks, a 
rapacious Saka, or Scythian king, was most powerful.” Dr. Kern, from the Yugapurdya of the Gérgi-Sanbita 
pp. 35, 38, 39; his Preface to the Brihat Sanhitd (Calcutta, Bibliotheca Indica, 1865). The Yugapuréna is 
assigned by Dr. Kern to B.C. 50. We thus see that Patanjali lived in the reign of Pushpamitra” . . . and “we 
‘thus see that when this portion of the Bhéshya was written, a Yavana king (Menander?) had laid siege to 
Sketa or Ayodhyd, and Pushpamitra was reigning at Pataliputra.” Professor Bhandarkar, Indian Antiquary, 
i, ए. 299. See also ii. 59, 70, 96, and likewise Professor Weber, in Indian Antiquary, i. 173, 179 note, 239 ; 
ii, 58, 1485 Goldstucker Pdnini, 230; Babu Rajendraléls, Journ. As. Soc, Beng., 1874, p. 263, 

(11540.) G 


1. Kapur-di-Giri, Antiyoka namé Yona raja paran cha tenan Antiyokena chatura ||| rajano ‘Trarimaye 
2, Khalsi. ‘Antiyoga nima Yona. . lanché tena Antiyo. néchatali + lajane Tulamaye 
3. Girndr. ~ . + Yonarajaparan cha tena . . . cbaptena [sic] rajano Turaméyo 
1. K, nama Antikina nami  Méka = पणं Alikasandaro namé nicham Choda, Panda, 

2. Kh. néma Antekina . . nima . . Méké . . néma Alikyasadale néma nicham Choda, Pandiya, 
8G. cha Antakana. . cha, . . Magé. . cha . 

1, Avam Tambupanniya hevammevambena ja Vishatidi एकम Kamboyeshu Nibha Ka 
2. Avam Tambapaniyé hevamevabevamevé , , , , द Vishmavasi Yona Kambojasu Ndbha Ku 
3. 

ip 

2 
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Could we rely upon the statements of Apollonius of Tyana, they would carry us still 
further towards the proof of the extended currency and survival of the Greek language 
in India up to A.D.50. We are supposed to discover Phraotes, king of Taxila, conversing 
fluently in that tongue, and Iarchus, chief of the Sophoi, is said to welcome his visitor 
“in Greek ;” in like manner certain villagers are reported conventionally, and without 
effort, or pretence, to have used that form of speech. (Journ. R. As. Soc. vol. XVIL., 
pp. 78, 81, 90). This might perchance explain the unusual occurrence of so many 
numismatic examples of legends couched in current-hand Greek letters as opposed to the 
ordinary or what we term uncial capitals of monumental Greek, which gradually fell out 
of use about this period (driana Antiqua, Pl. XTV., figs. 12, 18), and finally merged 
into the unintelligible jumble of other Scythic examples discovered on Nos. 16 and 17 of 
the same plate. 

If the decipherment of the four most prominent letters “PANN” of the Greek 
legends in the allied coins of Nahapana and Chashtana proves correct, it may open out 
several new lines of inquiry as to the status and position of Chashtana and his con- 
temporaries; and in the enlarged numismatic associations, establish connecting links, 
both epochal and geographical, that we have hitherto scarcely dared to speculate upon. 

A short time ago Mr, Percy Gardner, of the B.M., published a representative coin of 
a Saka king named ^ Heraiis,” of which the following wood-cut is a fac-simile, with his 
appended description, originally printed in the Numismatic Chronicle, 


॥ 





Herats, Saka Kine, 


No, IV.% Silver. B.M. 


Osverse.—« Bust of a king, right, diademed and draped ; border of reels and beads 
Reverse.—TYIANNOYNTOE HIAOY 
ZAKA 
KOIIANOY. 
9 (णा ००५ २4८५ १०५०६१०५.) 
A king, right, on horseback ; behind, Nrxe, crowning him,”* 
The assignment of this piece to Heraiis has been obj 
लः jected to by General Cun- 
, who ol its attribution to the well-known king “Mauas,” whose coins 
cover a large range both in number and variety of types.+ It is quite true that the 
© ¥ Neniomatic वन्त दव ~~ Numismatic Chronicle (1874), XIV., N.S. p. 161. 
† General Cunningham reads the name as MIAIOT KOIPANOT. See also Numismatic Chronicle, p. 109. 
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imperfectly defined designation might be read as Mauas, though the additional second 
letter in the name is against such a rendering.* 

But the difference in the style of the legends and the typical details of the piece seem 
to separate it from all other published examples of Mauas’ money, and to connect it, ina 
marked manner, with the Parthian rather than the Partho-Bactrian section of the 
occupying conquerors of India. 

To commence with the indications furnished by the legends, the unusual form of 
the kingly title BASEIAEYONTOE BASIAEQN which we now understand to imply 
direct administrative exercise’ of power, under the confessed authority of an imperial 
superior,t appears for the first and only time in the Parthian mintages on a coin of 
Arsaces XII. Phrahates III., B.C. 70-60, which may, as General Cunningham suggests, 
indicate his position as joint or sub-king under his father; in charge of a province of the 
empire, in contrast to the BAZEIAEQ> BAZIAEQN,t which he, subsequently, insisted 
on so emphatically in his correspondence with Pompey.§ 

‘The first example of the use of the term BAZIAEYONTO® among the Indo-Parthian 
currencies occurs on a coin of Gondophares similar to No. 5, (Prinsep, vol. II. p. 215),|| 
which is repeated on the money of Arsaces (Prinsep, vol. II. ए. 217, and Journ, As. Soc. 
Bengal, vol. XI. p. 185). The coins of Mauas, on the other hand, appear to confine 
themselves to the ordinary legends of BAZIAEQ=, BASIAEQ> BAZIAEQN, and 
BAZIAEQ> BASIAEQN METAAOY MAYOT.T 

Moreover on no occasion do they display the title of KOIPANOZ, still less that 
of the wnique definition of the all-important SAKA of the coin of Heraiis. 

‘The practical question then presents itself, as to whether this departure from ordinary 
routine, in the case of Gondophares and-Arsaces; does not imply a recognition of the 
Imperial power held by the nominal head of the family in Persia, and co-relatively 
whether the employment of the nearly parallel form of TTPANNOYNTO® does not 
in like manner, indicate merely executive administration and allegiance to a distant 
suzerain? The KOIPANO® the dictionaries tell us, is simply a synonym of TYPANNOZ,** 
and we know that the Parthians were eccentric in their selection of Greek titles, the 
foree of which they, perhaps, did not always comprehend, so that we must not criticise, 
too closely, any titles a Saka, whose still more vague ideas of Greek filtered through such 
dubious channels, may haye chosen to adopt. 





* Tho Bactrian-Péli rendering of the name on the coins is invariably Moasa, which has been assumed 
to correspond with the Inscription definition of Mogasa ; see ante, p. 17. 

t Journ. R. As. Soc, vol. XX. p. 126 ; Numismatic Chronicle, (My artiole,) vol. II. N.S. p. 186; and 
General Cunningham’s article, vol. IX. N. S. p. 29. ॥ 

पप, Lindsay remarks, “the title of BAZIAZQZ BAZIAEQN appeurs on the coins of Arsaces XII. for the 
first time since (its disuse after) the reign of Arsaces VI."—Coins of the Parthians, Cork, 1852, p. 21. 

§ Plutarch in Pompey, § 38; Dio Cass. cap. XXXVII. § 6; Lindsay, p. 215 Rawlinson, p. 145. 

|| This example is as yet unpublished. The coin belongs to Sir H. Dryden. 

‘{ Prinsep’s Essays, vol. II. ए. 200; Ariana Antigua, p. 314, 

न सपर strictly Dor. for xalpavss, from xtpsg, «ips, a lord, master.” The editors add, “the term rather 
regards the way in which the power was gained than how it was exercised, being applied tothe mild Pisis- 
tratus, but not to the despotic kings of Persia.”—Liddell and Scott. The ancient Persians must have been fully 
conversant with the use and meaning of the term, in the ‘EXyeseslay ply svjane of Darius, referred to by 
‘Herodotus IV. cap. 137, who elsewhere seems to admit that its interchange with farduds was optional and 

} unimportant, 
62 
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It is in regard to the typical details, however, that the contrast between the pieces 
of Mauas and Heraiis is most apparent. Mauas has no coins with his own bust among the 
infinite variety of his mint devices; nor has Azas, who imitates so many of his emblems. 
But, in the Gondophares group, we meet again with busts and uncovered heads, the hair 
being simply bound by a fillet, in which arrangement of the head-dress Pakores, with his 
bushy curls, follows suit. But the crucial typical test is furnished by the small figure of 
victory crowning the horseman on the reverse, which is so special a characteristic of the 
Parthian die illustration. > 

‘We have frequent examples of Angels or types of victory extending regal fillets in 
the Bactrian series, but these figures constitute as a rule the main device of the reverse, 
and are not subordinated into a corner, as in the Parthian system. The first appearance 
of the fillet in direct connexion with the king’s head in the Imperial series, occurs on the 
coins of Arsaces XIV., Orodes,* (B.C. 54-37), where the crown is borne by an eagle,t but 
on the reverses of the copper coinage, this duty is already confided to the winged figure of 
Victory.t Arsaces XV., Phrahates IV. (37 B.C.-4 A.D.), continues the eagles for a time, 
but progresses into single§ and finally into double figures of Victory eager to crown him,|| 
as indicating his successes against Antony and the annexation of the kingdom of Media.{| 

Henceforth these winged adjuncts are discontinued, so that, if we are to seek for the 
prototype of the Heraiis coin amid Imperial Arsacidan models, we are closely limited in 
point of antiquity, though ‘the possibly deferred adoption may be less susceptible of 
proof. नन 

Supposing this adoption, however, to have been contemporaneous, the dates B.C. 37 
to A.D. 4 will mark the age of Heraiis, whereas Moas is speculatively assigned to a much 
earlier period.** But we must await.the authoritative determination of many inter- 
national complications in the annals of Western Asia before we can venture to draw 
definite inferences from the typical devices of the border-land of India. 

I feel that no apology is needed for still further breaking the continuity of the 
leading subject of this paper by the introduction of a rare and important class of coins, 
which appear, in a measure, to be connected with the unique piece of Heraiis, while 
their Parthian peculiarities are associated with seemingly Indian forms of costume, which 
our friends in the Western Presidency may perchance identify, and further secure 
new numismatic specimens to aid a final decipherment. Though Russia has hitherto 
contributed the best of our examples,tt several have been traced to the lines of the Lower 





® 1 8९७ that the French numismatists quote the coins of Pacorus I. (joint king under his father Orodes L.), 
which follow western models. These coins exhibit the figure of Victory. 

t Lindsay, History of the Parthians, Cork, 1862, pl. IIT. fig. 2, pp. 146-170; Trésor de Numismatique, 
pl. LXVIII. fig. 17. . J 

t Ibid, pl. ए. fig. 2, 7. 181. 

2884. pl. IIL. fg. 60; ए, „148, 170 5 Trésor de Numismatique, pl. LX VILL. fig. 18 ; pl. LXIX. fig. 
1 48, 170; ण, 08.185 pl. fig.5, 
‘J Lindsay, p. 37 ; Rawlinson, The Sixth Monarchy, p. 182, 
td ‘Wilson, 100 B.C.; Lassen, 120 B.C. ; Cunningham, after 126 before 105 B.C, ; Prinsep’s Essays, vol. If, 

ए. 

TT ^] y & quelques semaines qu’en Russie (au gouvernement de Perm) a été découvert un petit vase en 
‘bronze renfermant quatre monnaies en argent, dont j'ai Vhonneur de vous envoyer les empreintes ci-jointes. 

“A juger daprés le type de ces monnaies je serais tenté de les attribuer द quelque roi indo-seythe, mais cette 
supposition me semble tre revoquée en doute par une autre trouvaille (faite en 1861 dans Ia méme contrée) qui 
outre une monnaie du méme genre contenait quelques monnaies sussanides (du VIe sidcle) et des monnaies 
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Indus, localities which, as far as may be gathered, cannot be far removed, from the site 
of issue of the coins themselves. 
‘These coins, whatever grade in Eastern history may be finally assigned to them, 

of considerable typical importance in opening out an entirely fresh field of numismatic 
research, I must admit, however, that hitherto my success in their decipherment has 
not been commensurate with the bold outlines and apparent clearness of their legends. 
Nevertheless, Ihave not hesitated to put on record what little I have been able to unravel, 
and to follow out more largely the associations involved in the die-devices, with the aim 
of drawing attention to this promising subject of investigation, and in advocating a 
renewed search for similar specimens in public and private cabinets :* as it is well 
known that a single letter, on many a defaced piece, will often give the clue to a legend, 
comparatively complete in itself, but still wanting in the touch of legible vitality. While 
in the preliminary stage, I must frankly premise, that, though, in this case, almost 
every typical coincidence points to a near association with the Parthians in Bactria, or, 
preferentially, with their spread in more directly southern and western localities, the 
leading geographical evidence tending to a similar conclusion; yet the authoritative 
reduction of the ornamental scroll over the horse’s loins (in No. V.) into the Kufic 
word }.23, would fatally reduce the epoch in point of time. The unknown letters on the 
margin, at the foot of coins Nos. VI., VII., VIII., have, moreover, a suspiciously current 
or cursive appearance, and, certainly, do not_accord with the stiff and formal outlines of 
the freely legible Malka, in the opening letters of the variety of Syriac here employed. 
We have too many striking instances, in the series of Indian and quasi-Indian coinages, 
of the indigenous faculty of imitation, and-aptitude in the reproduction of fixed and 
accepted designs, at times persevered in, mechanically, till all trace of the original 
fades before the eye and vanishes into thin air; so that typical resemblances and even 
close and seemingly immediate copies can hardly be held to prove what they would 
establish under other and less exceptional circumstances. Hence we may yet have 
to surrender the choicest of our specimens, in this limited list, to stand as a subdued 
monument of Bahrém Gor's visit to India, or as a still more modern sign and 





byzantines d’Héraclius et de son fils Constantin. Puis les lettres qu’on voit sur ces monnaies different de celles 
qui se trouvent sur les monnaies indo-scythes.” 

= Since these illustrative wood-cuta first reached me, a coin similar in general characteristics to Nos. V., VI, 
‘VIL, has been found in the collection of General Abbott, acquired in the Hazéra districts of the Panjab, which has 
recently been added to the Numismatic Treasures of the India Office. The piece in question, though it con- 
tributes nothing to our knowledge in the matter of types or legends, gives very significant hints in the direction 
of identities of metal which, in the greasy alloy, opens out mineral and geological connexions with Arachotian 
and other Nickel-using nationalities, See Apollonius of Tyans, quoted in Journ, R. As. Soc., vol. XVII. 
pp. 72, 77 3 Strabo, bk. XV, cap. ii, § 10, bk, XV. cap. ili, § 14, and bk. XV. cap, i, § 69; Pliny, Nat, Hist, 
bk. XXXIV. cap. ii, (§ 2, Aurichaloum, “fine copper,” Oricalcum, Caiducium?), and bk, XXXVIL cap. xlii. ; 
Marco Polo, cap. XIV., XX.; and in these days Kenrick’s Phenicia, p. 206; General A. Cunningham, Numis- 
matic Chronicle, N.S, vol. एवा, p. 279, ete.; with Dr. W. Flight, ibid, p. 805; and My Indian Weights, 
p. 43. 

T have lately been favoured with two new examples of this class of coin—the one from the Royal cabinet of 
Copenhagen, and a new piece from Russia, ‘They must both be placed, typically, before No. VI., as the horseman 
is more on the move, and the geueral execution of the dies approaches nearer to the style of No. V. Both 
‘coins show very elaborate horse-trappings, with the quiver full of arrows behind the right thigh of the rider. The 
legends in front of the profile, on the obverse, seem to follow Peblvi tracings, but they are no more definitively 
legible than the scroll on No. V.; and the reverse legends fail to add anything to our previous knowledge. 
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symbol of Muhammad bin Késim’s first Arabian settlement on the banks of the 
Lower Indus, 


No. V.% Silver. Mustz Asraviqve, St. PeTerspours. 





There is little or no trace of pure Parthianism in these devices, except in the 
Peculiar tooling of the neck ornament.* The obyerse head would almost seem to 
represent a young Indian-born Greek, who was so far reconciled to local customs as to 
cultivate with shaven checks a small moustache, and to recognise the manifest 
advantage of a turband. The eccentric eagle crowning the rider on the reverse may, 
possibly, imply a newly erected kingdom, or a more modetate extension of ancient 
boundaries. 4 

The free action of the horse recalls the attitude of the front charger of the classic 
Dioscuri of Eucratides, or the single light horseman of the Baktrian Philoxenes ;+ but, 
here, the huntsman supplants the warrioryand the seat and saddle, and even the horse 
itself, if truly designed, are Indian, in ideal/and: execution, rather than imitations of Greek 
designs, The dog (if such it be)t is, also, an innovation upon any hitherto recognised 
medallie device. The use of the distinctive adjunct of the eagle placing a chaplet on 
the king’s brow, as -we have seen, was derived, in the first instance, by the Parthians from 
Roman teachings ; it appears on the coins of Phraates IV. and Tiridates IT. (B.C. 37),§ 
but soon gives way to the more natural winged figure of victory. The legend on the 
obverse Iam as yet unable to decipher, but I must add, that I have neither seen this 
particular coin, nor even obtained rubbings or impressions of it. The curious orna- 
mental scroll over the crupper of the horse has been read by my friends in St. Petersburg, 
who have sent me this wood-block, as the Arabic term as “excellence, wisdom ;” but, 
though such an interpretation might be put upon the letters as they appear in the 
wood-cut, I should not at present be disposed to concur in any such rendering, though I 
»must confess that the word in front of the king’s profile looks more like cursive and 
aoe modern Sassanian Pehlyi than any other style of writing of which I have 





» With where a free 
Tine engraving might, under the circumstances, have simply proved difficult with great exactness, a 


and delusive, 
† Journal des Savants, 1836, pl. II. fig. 5; Ariana Antiqua, pl, II. fig. 17 ; Prinsep’s Essays, vol. I. ए; 187, 


t It may possibly be the foal following the mare. 
§ Tongpérier, pl. 1X. चह 8.9; pl. X. gs. 5, 6,7 Lindaay, pl TI. figs. 85) 56, 67, 
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This coin and the two succeeding specimens present us with more distinct Parthian 
identities. The head-dress on the obverse would, at first sight, appear to have nothing 


No. VI.% Silver. Canrver or Comre SrRoGANorF. 





in common with the ordinary upright Tiara helmet of the Imperial dynasty; but, 
though the local turband is retained in a somewhat reduced and modified shape, the 
scroll-like ornament at the top, so seemingly exceptional, can be readily traced to an 
association with the crest pattern first introduced by Phraates II. (B.C. 186-126) and 
maintained in occasional use by Sanatroeces* (B.O. 77-70), finding favour among the local 
kings of Edessa,} and appearing, in a less formal design, on the Eastern Parthian coins 
of Sanabarest (A.D. 2). The horseman, on the reverse, is a close copy (even to the details 
of the double-thonged whip and occasional hooked-ankus, or subdued elephant-goad,) 
of the charger, which continued to furnish the standard device of so many monarchs 
of the Parthian race in Scytho-Bactria, ५. in the devices of Gondophares, Abdagazes, 
Arsaces, &c., whose dates are roughly as ११, eh tat from about B.C. 26 to 44 A.D. ; and, 
singular to say, we have an example of ध similarly outlined horse in the Parthian 
Imperial series proper, on the money of Attabanus III. (on a coin dated in A.D. 13), 
where the unkempt hair around the frontface.of the monarch, typical, perhaps, of the 
rude fashion prevailing amid the camps and tents of the Dahe, nearly fills one surface 
of the coin, while his charger on the reverse, either in bone or limb, may fairly claim 
kindred with the stud-bred representatives of the Baktrian stables.§ 

The physiognomy of the king on the obverse of Nos. VI., VII., VIII., bears no analogy 
to the conventional Parthian portraiture, but is clearly derived from Indian ideals of the 
human face. The almond eye, the slight moustache, and the smooth-shavyed rounded 
jowl, all associate themselves with Eastern models, ranging from the Kodes coins of 
Sistén|| on the one side, to the Surashtran pieces of the Sth kings,*[ and the types special 
to the Guptas.** Hence, in admitting local influence in the composition of the profile, 
we must infer, either an entire surrender of Parthian predilections, a facile concession to 
indigenous art, or a confession of fealty by the established dynasty, and their recognition, 
as local rulers, by a Parthian Suzerain. Among the minor indications may be noticed 
the germ, or possibly, according to the age eventually to be assigned to the coins them- 
selves, the later development, of the Sassanian broad floating fillet, together with the 





* Longpérier, pl. ए, figs. 7, 8, 9; pl. VIL figs. 4, 5. 

+ Bayer, Historia Osrhena. Abgar’s tiara, p. 180. 

t Longpérier, pl. XII fig. 4; My Sassunian Inscriptions, p. 121 ; Prinsep’s Essays, vol. IL. p. 215, note. 

§ Visconti, Icon. Gregue, pl. L. No. 2; Longpérier, pl. XII. fig. 9. 

| Prinsep’s Essays, vol. 1. p. 8873 vol. IL. p. 208, pl. XIIL figs. 11, 12; Ariana Antiqua, pl. 1X. figs. 1-5 > 
Chronicle, vol. IV. N.S. p. 210. 

| Prinsep’s Essays, vol. II. p.94; Journ, R. As. Soe., 1850, vol. XI¥. pls. 1. IL. ए. 72. 

** Journ, As. Soc. Beng., and Prinsep's Essays, vol. IJ. pl. XXXVIL Nos, 16, 17, &,, supra. 
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crescent in front of the head-dress, which, though essentially Sassanian, was not exclusively 
so, as the Guptas alike affected the symbol.* 

One of the grounds for preferring the later date for these coins consists in the fact, 
that the similitudes of the wave of the curl and general arrangement of the crest are 
undoubtedly closer, and more marked between the comparatively subsequent Parthian 
issues of Pacorus IT.+ and Vologeses IV. (A.D. 148-190),f than those of the primary 
patterns employed by Phraates II. and Sanatroeces; and the elegant leaf-scroll, pendant 
from the Indian turband of Nos. VI. and VIL., finds a curious and almost exact counter- 
part in the ornamental fall at the back of the Parthian tiara introduced by the same 
Vologeses IV.,§ and revived or retained in use by Vologeses ए. | and Artavasdes,{ 
with whom the Arsacidan dynasty became finally extinct. But, here again, we must be 
cautious how we pronounce in fayour of any definite period for these fashions, or 
pretend to determine priority of usage, which may have been dependent upon so many 
contrasted motives—old institutions, recent conquests, or pervading provincial designs, 
which would necessarily repeat themselves in the outlying portions of conterminous 
territories, 


Nos. VII. VIIL.% Silver. Cazrver or Comre Strocanorr. 





The monogram, at the back of the horseman on the reverse, offers another instance of 
the strange modifications ancient devices were liable to be subjected to, in the hands of 
artists who, probably, did not comprehend the intent and meaning of the prototype. I 
have felt some diffidence in identifying the odd jumble of lines on No, V. asa reproduction 
of the Parthian eagle; but, in truth, the original designs on the Imperial mintages, 
did not contribute any very exact delineation of the form of the sacred bird, and the 
Indian copyist may have been even less instructed in ornithology and less conversant 
with the flight of eagles than the Western designers ; while his own local imitators may 
well have failed to detect a likeness he himself was incompetent to give effect to. Be this 
as it may, the symbol or device on Nos. VI., VII, and VIII. has clearly arrived at the 
monogrammatic stage, though quaint traces of the bird’s head are still to be detected on 
Nos. VI. and VII. The monogram, in its advanced form, is assimilated to several designs 
in establisbed favour with neighbouring dynasties ; in its lower limbs it singularly accords 
with the special symbols or crypto-monograms employed by Kadphises, Kanerki and 





* Journ. R. As, Soc. vol, XII. pl. IL. figs, 39, 49; Ariana A; ग. 
Pere फ़ BS. 89, 49; Ariana Antiqua, pl. XY. figs, 17, 18 ; Prinsep’s 


+ Longpérier, pl. XV. fig. 6. 
‡ Mid, pl. XVL fig. 11. 
§ Longpérier, pl. XVI fig. 11; pl. XVII. fig, 7; Tré Numismatic 
5 fig. 11; pl. fig. ‘sor de Numismatique, pl, XI, figs. 13, 14, 17. 
| Longpérier, pl. XVII. fig. 6 ; Lindsay, pl. VI fig. 31. 
© Tongpérier, pl. XVIIL fig. 11; My Sassanian Inscriptions, London, 1868, p. 127. 
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Ooerki (Kanishka and Hoyishka)*; while, inits central, upper portion it approaches nearer 
to the Indo-Sassanian typical design, which occupies the entire coin reverse, as depicted in 
pl. XVII. fig. 20 of Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua,t and otherwise, in general characteristics, 
it has much identity with the ordinary mystic diagrams of the Sassanian seals t but 
both these latter may merely represent continuous imitations or developments of an 
abiding ideal, furnishing a fixed point of departure, which, varied in its minor details, 
according to the ruling conceptions or acquired tendencies of the nation, under the 
religious teaching dominant at the moment. 


No. IX.% Copper. Musée Asiatique, St. Pétersbourg. 





The obverse head, in this instance shows a considerable amount of degradation, 
even from the imperfect models, which it,clearly follows. The variation in the reverse 
device is of moment, not only as removing) themintage from any very close connexion 
with its predecessors, but as shadowing forth-a possible change in locality. The symbol 
which occupies the field belongs to one ofthe, many forms of the Indian Trisula, or 
trident, of Siva,§ which crops up upon 80 many occasions amid the emblems of the East 
and the West, and which acquires an importance in the present inquiry, on account 
of the prominence similar devices will be seen to hold in collateral issues.|| 


Having completed the incidental references to the Numismatic devices, I have to 
encounter the more difficult task of explaining the purport of legends. 

Those illiterate savages, the Parthians, finding themselves, amid the chances of 
conquest, so often domesticated as alien rulers; in the absence of any alphabet of their 
own, very wisely accepted the casual varieties of writing current in the localities in 
which they held sway. Among the leading and more important systems thus adopted 
the following may be enumerated :— 

1. Greek, which was taken over as part and parcel of the Court and Official 
language, prevailing in the dominions of the Seleucide, about 255 8.0. 


2. Bactrian, or the special adaptation of a normal Semitic alphabet for the 








* Ariana Antiqua, pl. X. fig. 5 ; pl. XI. fig. 16 ; pl. XIV. fig. 1 ; and pl. XXII. No. 155, et न्युः, ante,p. 17. 

† See also pl. XVII. fig. 21. 

$ Journ. R. As. Soc. vol. XIII. p. 425, et seg. Mordtmann Zeitschrift, 1864, Nos. 68, 101, 124, 140; 
Lnjard, Culte de Mithra, pl. X., numerous examples, but especially No, 18. Also plates XLV. figs. 1, 2, 4, 5, 
8, 16, and plate LLY. figs. ०, 6, 7, 8, 9-16, 19, 20, 21, 

§ See coins of Kadphises (105 B.C.); Ariana Antiqua, pl. X. figs. 5, 12, &.; and of Kanerki, pl. शा. 
fig. 4; Ooerki, pl. XIV. fig. 14. 

|| See coins No. XI,% dc. and note, p. 62, infra. 
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definition of an Aryan tongue, which was largely developed in India about 5.0. 250, 
but which first appears upon Parthian coins, only in 110 B.C. 

8. Various forms and modifications of Phcenician and Aramman, employed on 
coins of an imitative type of the Tetradrachms of Euthydemus of Bactria (now assigned 
to Characene) of uncertain date; and other survivals of an old type of Syriac, such as 
that found on the coins of Hdessa, and in allied branches of coinage of indeterminate 
locality. 

4, The double alphabets of the ancient Pehlvi, discriminated as Chaldean and 
Sassanian, which intrude among the Greek legends of the Imperial series so early as 
A.D, 2, and which finally supersede the Greek itself in the official records of Western 
Asia about the third century, A.D. 

I release my Indian readers from the dry details of any attempted identification of the 
hybrid letters of which the coin legends V.-VIII. are composed, and simply say tbat I 
can only decipher with any pretence to certainty, the word 2519 Marka, for Malka, which 
commences in front of the head of the horseman, and is to be read from the owéside of 
the piece. The succeeding letters seem to belong to a different alphabet, and the utmost 
T venture to guess at is something approaching the sounds of Shahach or Shemach,* on 
fig. V., which interpretation, however, is seriously shaken by the almost modern Arabic 
style of the letters on VI., VIL., and VIII, which might be taken for qa or ys 


I now revert to the largely interrupted Serial succession of ¢he local Sah kings of 


Surdshtra, of whose coins, however, I propose to give merely typical examples. 





fSwanavarra, 
No.8, Silver. B.M. 


Osverse.—The typical and ^ numismatically ” constant Sah head, in profile. 

Legend, imperfect, with vague outlines of the Greck characters,—A 0 619 

Ruyrse.—The conventional Chaitya. 

Legend.— trait महा wage श्र दन्तच वर्ष थमे, 

Rdjno mahé hshatrapasa Iswara dattasa, varsha prathame, 
(Varsha prathame, in “the first year” of his reign ?) 

It still continues an unexplained mystery, why the coins of the XVI. king in Mr. 

Newton’s serial list, p. 44, should depart from the established custom of क a date 


at the commencement of the Greek legend, and supplant it by a new form of regnal date 


at the conclusion of the monarch’s titles and designations in the /ocal character on the 
reverse. 





* Chach? (5: sam ०० Este. Reinand, PZnde, pp. 126, 147, 176; Mas'audi, vol. I. ए, 842; A’in-i- 


Akkbari, vol. IL ए. 146; Elliot's Historians, p. 188 et seq.; Journ, R. As, Soc, vol. XIV. p. $41, 
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Visaya दष, 
No.9. Silver. Royat Astatro Socrery. (Dates, according to local custom, 140 
to 154.) 
Osvzrse.—Sah head as usual. 
Greek legend, imperfect.—. . . ILVIIOIICVA 


Date behind the head, expressed in ancient Indian numeral figures, following the 
initial I, 154. Confirmatory dates, 142 (Mr. Freeling’s coin),* and 158 (B.M. coin). 


Reverss.—Ohaitya, half-moon and a cluster of nino stars, 


Legend. राज्ञो er लचपरस विजय VEE राज्ञो महा चतरपस दामा साख पुचख 
Rijjno mahi Kshatrapasa Vijaya Séhasa, Réjno mahd Kshatrapasa 24094 Séhasa putrasa. 


Dama Java SRIYAH, 
No. 10. Silver. Roya Astaric Socrery. 
Osverse.—The usual Sth head. 
Legend, illegible. Date, in ancient ciphers, 1*7.+ 
Reverse.— Ohaitya, half-moon and cluster of four stars. 
Legend visible on this coin— . . „ ओय राज्ञो मर चचपस दम 


Full legend restored —Rdjno mahé Kehatrapasa Démd jata Srlyah, Rdjno makd 
Kshatrapasa Dama Séha-putrasa, 





एए Gupta. 


Saurdshtran Series. 


No. 11. Silver. Mn. Buxczss, 
OxveRsz.—The standard 8६1 head, but much corrupted in the die execution. 
Reverse.—The goddess Pérvatt, apparently imitated from the Hastern type of that 
deity, found on Kuméra’s gold coin, No.5. Proving, in effect, the purport, hitherto un- 
suspected, of the original design, which is so strangely distorted in all other cotemporary 
issues. luster of six stars, as in the Sth coins, but located in a new position in the 
lower portion of the field. 


Legend. --परम भगवत महराजधिराज श्री FAC YH महेद्रदित्य 
Parama Bhagavata Mahardjadhirdja Sri Kumara Gupta Mahendraditya, 





* Mr. Newton gives independent fac-similes of the dates 140 and 154, Journ. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc, vol. VII. 
ए. 28, 
+ There is another doubtful date, of 1*4, on Dr. Stephenson's coin. 
H2 
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No. 12. Silver. Mz. Burczss. 


Oxyersz.—The usual imitation of the typical S4h profile. 


Ruverse.—Pérvatt, one degree less recognisable than in No. 11. luster of six 
stars, in the old position, above and to the right of the central figure. 

Legend as in No. 11. Legible portion—Parama Bhagavata Maha... , hendra« 
ditya, 


No. 18, Silver. Mn. Burczss. 


Onverse.—A totally new style of treatment of the typical 84h head, shown in the 
sensual air, thick-necked profile, short curled moustache, and altered form of ear-ring. 

Legend in barbarous Greek.—_O NONO 0, constituting a corrupt rendering of frag- 
ments of the standard Scythic legend of PAO NANO PAO, Our Réo of modern days, 
combined with the NANO, which is referred to the masculine moon, the associate of 
the Babylonian NANA, NANAIA, This may possibly suggest identities, more or less 
remote, with the Indian Chandra Vangas ?* 


Reversn.—Pérvati, further degraded from the original type, but still freely 
identifiable. Cluster of eight stars. 


Legend as in No. 11. Portion legible—. . . . rama Bhagavata Mahardjadhirdja 
Sré Kumara Gupta . . . 


No. 14. Silvers; Mr. Burezss. 

Oxversr.—The original 84h head, but slightly modified in its details, and more 
closely adhering to the local prototype than the preceding examples, 

Legend.—Traces of badly-formed Greek letters. The style of writing follows the 
unintelligible mechanical Séh model more closely than the independently debased and 
free-hand Greek legend on No. 13. 

Ruverse.—Pérvatt, degraded type; with cluster of six stars. 

Legend, expressed in bolder Nagari letters than. in the previous specimens, Portion 
of superscription visible— , , , , maha rdjadhirdja §ré Kumara Gupta. 


No. 15. Silver. Mr. Borers. 
Oxvers.—The Sth head, debased in execution, 
Legend, degraded Greek.—ONOU, 
REvERSE—Pérvatt, still less recognizable, but clearly following, /ongo intervallo, 


the established model. ‘The cluster of stars is driven up, in the want of surface space, 
into the run of letters of the legend. 


Legend, visible on the coin.—Mahardjadhirdé . . Sri Kumara Gupta. 
~ Journ. R. As. Soc, vol. XIL p. 15; Journal Asiatique, 1839, ए. 7; Ariana Antiqua, pp. 358, 364; 


My Ancient Indian Weights (Marsden), p. 45, Certain gold coins were called, after the Greek name of NANO, 
in Sanskrit TW, Nénaka’s, described as coins with tho mark pf Siva | : ‡ 
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No. 16. Silver. Mn. Burczss. 


Osverse.—Sah head, further debased. 

Legend.—UHOu (NANO), 

Reversu.—Pérvatt further disintegrated. The Sth stars continue to find a 
refuge amid the ordinary course of letters of the superscription. 


Legend, expressed in coarse ill-defined characters: visible on the coin— . . 
Jadhirdja Sré Kumara Gupta. 


No. 17. Silver. Royal Asiatic Society. (Presented by the late Ro or Kurcu.) 


Onverse.—The Sah head, finely rendered, with an air and suggestion of Greek art. 
Legend,—ONO (NANO). 
Reverse.—Parvatt, scarcely recognizable, though the execution of the die is other- 
wise sharp and unhesitating. 
Legend; in bold, well-cut square charaeters.— 
परम भगवत राजधिरा  : ओरी gaT yA Rear 
1,11.111 4 Kumara Gupta (Mahe)ndraditya, 






This piece represents a class of money of which we have absolutely multitudes of 
specimens,* it has been entered in the plate, to illustrate a well understood distinction 
from Nos. 11-16, indicated by the absence or omission of the quasi-superlative Mahd 
before the ^ Rdjadhirdja,” 


The intention of this titular discrimination, as I understand it, was to mark the 
relative grades of Kuméra’s dignity; I suppose the class of coins of which No. 17 is 
the representative to have constituted the currencies of the Prince while acting as 
Viceroy on the part of his father in the Kingdom of Guzarét. He was then a “King 
over Kings,” but nota “ Great King over Kings” as he became in later days on 
succeeding to his father’s imperial throne and the position of Lord-paramount of 
India.t 





* Journ, R, As, Soc, vol. XII. p. 65. 

+ Objection might be taken to this conclusion on the ground that the typical degradation of the central 
figure on the reverse in No. 17 is greater, and evidences a more distinct departure from the prototype than the 
device on the coin bearing the imperial prefix to Kumérn’s name. But the character of work of the No. 17 class 
is better as arule, while more local in adhering to the Sh model, than that of the coins with the improved 
definition of the figure of Péroatt, which perhaps may have been entrusted to artists sent from the capital on the 
accession of the new Emperor, and who would have understood the intent and meaning of the device they had to 
execute better than the provincial die-cutters, who perhaps worked mechanically from their own anterior models. 
It will be noticed that the heads on the obverses of Nos. 11and 13 follow different ideals, and are less finished 
than those on Nos, 10 and 17; and the style of the Greek character further marks a different school. 
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OsyERSE,— & 


Reverse device similar to No. 18, Autotype Plate, and Bakra Gupta’s coin, No. इ. 

One of the most suggestive coins in the entire series emanating from the Western 
mints is the piece here reproduced, on wood, from Mr. Newton’s original design given 
in his Plate, p. 8, Journ. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc, vol. VII. 

The coin bears the conventional imitation of the Sth profile, with the still clearly 
marked system of local dating so far as the position is concerned, commencing from the 
base of the skull on the left, and retaining the ordinary initial prefix of the iota (I), whose 
purport is as yet unfathomed ; after this symbol, if originals and copies are not at fault, 
we encounter the distinct and universally accepted sign for 90 (@) ; following this, in the 
ordinary line of reading of the Greek legend, some vague outlines of a unit may be traced, 
which would still keep the date within the reasonable limits of Kumdra’s succession, १.९. 
within the full hundred, or up toseyen indeterminate years subsequent to the inscription 
date of 93 of his father Chandra Gupta IT. 

The given 90 or any number up to 99 may be tested by three different systems 
of interpretation ; first, under the theory of the omission of hundreds seen in Bactrian 
and other examples, but alien to the ordinary course of Surdshtran definitions; second, 
under the supposition of a casual default in ‘the expression of the sign for hundreds, 
and the implication of an immediate” succéssion by Kuméra to Sw4mi Rudra Séh, 
who concludes the series of Sah coin dates,’ in the numbers 280-292, expressed 
in the ciphers of their own system, which would, in so far, account for the consecutive 
appearance of the 90 odd on Kuméra’s coin;* or, third, under the more satisfactory 
and conclusive inference that the number 90 had reference to the family system of 
dating already in use in the home dominions of the Guptas, which would curiously 
confirm many independent verifications of their epoch. It is, therefore, under this last 
head that I propose to class the formulated date in question. Thus, taking it in 
oe order with the 98 of Chandra Gupta II., Kuméra must have succeeded to 
the throne some time before 100 of his dynastic system of reckoning and assuming this 
to have followed the era of Saka, about oars १ 9 


No. XL¥ Silver. 


No, X.% Silver, Mr. Newron. 


Mr. Newton. (Journ. Bom. Br, RB. As. Soc.) 1862, p.8, Plate 
(un-numbered) Fig. 11. 
Osverse.—A very straggling and chaotic outline of the S4h profile, its defects are 


apparently less attributable to the ineffectual efforts of the modern native yyist than 
to the faulty dies of the ancient mints, ४६ 


Revense.—The device shown in the accompanying wood-cut, which has 
been one implicitly by Mr, Adeney from the original in the Bombay 





व त - Apparently advocated this view of the question 

qu (Journ. Bom. Br, R. As. Soc., vol. VIL. 
Pp. 10), en he was quite clear about the absence of any cipher before the 90, and recognized the I, or, as he 
alls it, the “figure which appears to be a mint mark, commonly found on the Séh coins,” 
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Legend.—Mr. Newton, who had the original piece before him, confidently transcribed 
the characters as Parama bhagavata (rdjddhirdjd) Sri Kumara Gupta Mahendrasya. 
The Kuméra Gupta is clear in the wood-cut, but the device separates the piece from the 
ordinary issues of that King, 

Baxra Gurra,* 
No, XII% Silver, Mn. Newton, 


Onyerse.—Séh head but slightly varied, and still retaining the conventional 


ornamental collar. 
@ 


Reversy.—Péryati, not far removed from the type shown in No. 15 of the 
accompanying Autotype Plate. Cluster of seven stars. 





Legend,—Traces of NANO, 


Legend.—aqa . . . - राजधिराज ओ am गुप्त विक्रमादित्य 
Parama . . . . rdjadhirdja क Bakra Gupta Vikraméditya, 
Sxanpa Gupta. 
Surdshtron Series. 
No, 18, Silver. Royan Asrarro Sociry.+ 
Osversz.—The typical Séh head, greatly debased. . 


Ruverse.—Pérvati reduced to fragtiientaty lines and dots. 
Legend, in full, restored from better specimens— 

परम भगवत ओ स्कन्द गुम क्रमदत्य 

Parama Bhagavata Sri Shanda Gupta kramaditya, 
Visible on this coin, Parama =, . + Sri Skanda Gupta kramaditya, 

No. 19, Silver; double struck. Roya Astaric Socrerr.t 
Osvznsz.—The Séh head, obscured by the second impression of the die, 
Legend.—Traces of NANO, 
Ruverss.—Figure of Siva’s Bull, Nandf, recumbent. 
Legend, restored —aqa भगवत ओरी ere गुत क्रमादित्य 
Parama Bhagavata §rt Shanda Gupta kraméditya, 

Legible of the first die impression, Bhagavata Sri Skanda Gupta kramdditya. 
Traces of the second or superstruck die,. . ya par. . . 


* Published by Mr. Newton, Journ. Bom. Br. R. As, Soc., 1862, p. 11, The coin is stated to have been 
found in company with a collection of pieces of Kuméra Gupta, * 

+ Engraved as No, 20, pl. XV., Ariana Antigua, So unintelligible was the device, that Parvati was placed 
both by the author and the engraver, upside down. 

‡ Seo also engravings of this coin in Journ, R, As, Sor, vol. XII. pl. I. fig. 45, p. 66; and Ariana 
Antiqua, pl. XY. fig. 16. 
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No. 20. Silver. B. M. 
Coin similar to the last. 
Legible, on reverse of the original piece.—Parama Bhagavata Sré Skanda Gupta. 
The recumbent Bull, Nandi, which figures on the reverses of these coins was 
adopted intact as the emblem of the succeeding dynasty of the Valabhis; hence we find 
it on the seals of the copper-plate grants of Sri Dhara Sena* and Dhruva Sena, which 
are further attested with the regal stamp of ओभटाक॑ः Srt Bhatarkah, below the Bull. 


No. 21. Silver. B. M. 


Osverse.—The typical Sah head, much debased. 
Legend.—_NAN . . . vam, 


Reverse.—A small Altar, which may be intended either for the Mithraic altar, 


figured on Nos. 1 and 5 ante, or for the conventional shrine of the sacred Tuls{ tree of 
the Hindas. 4 


Legend restored—aqa भगवत ओर कन्द गुम क्रमादित्य 
Parama Bhagavata 20.11 

Legible on this specimen, Parama Bhagava . Skanda Gupta kraméditya. 

It is worthy of remark that this altar-symbol, like the Bull of Skanda Gupta’s other 
type of money (Nos. 19, 20), which passed on as the heritage of the Valabhis, is adopted 
by his Gurjjara Successors as their distinctiy ५ mblem. Tt may be followed in its course 
on the copper-plate grants of Prashwra-riea, 2 monarch “devoted to the worship of 
the Sun,” under the dates of 380 and 385 Saka. The interpretation of the parallel 
dates by the Saka-era test seems to be almost necessitated by the discovery of a later 
grant of 417, to which date the words Saka Nripa are subjoined.§ 


Sri Gurra. 


No. XIII¥. Silver. Weight, 31 grains. Mus. FReexine. Unique. || 
Onvense.—The original device of the Sah head, closely approximating to the normal 
outline, 


Legend, in imperfect Greek— . . ACIOIO 


Revense.—The standard Pérvatt device, deteriorated to the extent shown in the 
accompanying fac-simile, with the S4h cluster of stars and associate half moon. by 


Legend.—Tentative reading —3ft न्दगुपतवक्रमदर स aaa 


* Journ. As. Soe. Beng., vol. VV. pl. XL.,p. 486. 


t Ibid, yol. VIL. p. 978; Prinsep's Essays, vol. I. pp. 257, 262, 
¶ Journ. R, As. Soe, N. 8, vol. I. pp. 262, &e. 

a Inscription of Dada, whose eapital seems to have been Broach. Journ, Bom, Br. R. As, Soc. 191, 
7.19. 


| Prinsep’s Essays, vol. IT. p. 94, 
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I am afraid that we must reduce the pretensions of the Sré Gupta, whose name 
appears on this unique coin, from the possible position of father of the family, down to 
8 very minor and incidental succession to the later glories of his falling race. Whatever 
speculations may have been encouraged by the mere discovery of the name of Sré Gupta 
must now give way to the stern determination of numismatic facts, Tried by such tests 
the reverse of our specimen sinks it into comparative obscurity and carries down, with 
its own typical degradation, the claims of the king who issued it. 


Kumiza Gurra. 
Peacock types. 
Nos, 22, 28. Silver. My Cabinet. 

Onvzrsz.—A localized and greatly debased imitation of the Séh head, especially 
disfigured by the Oriental rendering of the almond eye. 

Legend.—In this class of coins all pretence of copying or attempting to reproduce 
the imitative Greek legends is fairly abandoned. 

But in liew thereof we are presented with the far more definite record of the 
three-figured date transposed from the ordinary position behind the Sah head, to the 
less contracted space in the field, in front of the profile. In these cases the use of the 
indigenous ciphers, each of which expressed its own full number, arranged in the same 
perpendicular order as the initials of the royal names on the gold coins (Nos. 5, &c.), has 
this advantage over any system of ५ dependent on relative position, that 
in broken sequences, so inevitable in d-struck pieces, we can pick out the hundreds, 
tens, and units, with absolute certainty, and combine the general result from independent 
specimens, without being tied down ‘to the ‘proof of a continuous entry on any single coin. 

Reverse.—An admirably executed figure of a Peacock with full front expanse of 
plumage. To the right, at the foot, a reduced cluster of three stars. 

Legend. 24 जयति विजितावनिरवनिपति gare गुतो 


Dev(0) jayati vijitdvanir avanipati(h) Kumdra Gupto, 
“ His Majesty, Kum4ra Gupta, who has subdued the earth, rules.” * 





* When once fairly deciphered, these obscure legends will be seen to present but few difficulties. The lapidary 
inscriptions have already proved that the Gupta artista indulged in faulty Sanskrit orthography as well as in 
grammatical errors, so I need not detain my readers by any comments upon minor imperfections, while the general 
sense of the legend remains sufficiently clear. I must mention that, in my Devandgari transcripts, I have adhered 
servilely to the original legends impressed upon the coins ; the version in the Roman type has been corrected 
up to Sanskrit requirements, by Dr, Fiteedward Hall. 

‘There in superfluous & y (or possibly an % m) after the 37H on Skanda Gupta’s coins, the uso of which is 
not apparent, but which clearly takes the place of the final o in Kuméra’s legends 

I may note that Kumdra Gupta's coins display both the old form of %m and the more specially Gupta outline 
of that character, (Journ. As. Soe. Beng. vol. IV. pl. XLIX., figs. 10 and 12.) The @y is also seen in its 
transition state from the triple-lined letter of early days to the almost modern form ; while at times it appears, on 
Skanda's money, as a character not easily distinguishable from the later Kuméra स mjust adverted to. This 
extensive modification of the @y in the numismatic alphabet, is the more curious, as the corresponding lupidary 
character retains ll the essentials of its ancient outline throughout the Gupta inscriptions, from the Allahébid 


pillar to Budha Gupte’s record at Eran; and even on to Toraména’s inscription at the same place, 
(11549) ग्र 
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The range of dates on this class of Kumara coins is more complete in the units 
than in the tens. We have buta single example of the latter which, however, recurs 
frequently and constitutes unmistakeably the 4, or casual likeness of that character, which 
stands for 20, The units for the numbers 1, 4, 8," 9 and entered below the 4 are equally 
positive. 


Sxanpa Gupra, 


Nos, 24 and 25. My Cabinet. 


Onversy,—Head as above. Traces of a date in front of the profile. The figure 
for 100 is quite plain and distinct on the original of No. 24. 


Raverse.—Peacock as above, The stars are omitted. 


Legend.—fafararafacafraft जयति देव सकन्द गुप्त च 
Vijitdranir avanipati(h) jayati deva(h) Shanda 6५००-9. 


Bupa Gupta. 
No, 26. Silver. 
Oxyvrrsz.—Head as above. Date पकक ग the profile, 155.+ 
RuveRsz.—Peacock as in No. 25. ` 
Legend—ga लयति विजितावनिरवनिपति अ बुध रुपो 
Dev(0) jayati vijitdvanir avanipati(h) Sri Budha Gupto. 


Toramina, 


Nos, 27 and 28, Silver. 2, M. 
५, Colonel Busx’s coin; 8, Miss Banrne’s late donation to the B. M. 


Onvznsz.— Gupta head, facing to the /e/t, thus marking an intentional modification 
of the conventional Gupta dies, 


Legend, in front of the profile, reading downwards, from the outside, 82 or rather 
182, the figure for 100 is obliterated, 


Revens#.—Peacook as in the proper Gupta series, greatly debased in form and dosign, 


Legend restored देव जनित विजितागनिरषनिपति मौ तोरमण 
Deva janita vijitdvanir avanipati Sri Toramana, 
~~न Ee cairn LO) 
* Tho 8 has not hitherto been quoted. It may be seen on one of the coins of Kumdra, in tho Stace; 


Collection in the Museum of the Asiatic Soclety of Bengal, ‘The same collection contributes the nique figure of Hi 


+ The unit on the British Museum coin figured in 
seem to carry us on to 157, ay plate IL, Journ, क, As, Soe, vol, XIL, No, 66, would 
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Buayparaxa Kroes, 
Nos. 29, 80, 81, Debased silver. Mr. Burczss. 
Oxnvzrsx.—The Séh head, but little modified. 
Ruversz.—Fragmentary traces of the design exhibited in coin XI.¥ and in the 
wood-out of the copper coin, No. XIV. 


Legend, partially restored —qrait AY चचपरस , , . कष महस , . भहरकस 
Rajno Maha Kshatraparasa . . . . Mahasa . . Bhattarakasa. 


Nos. 82, 88. Copper. 
OsvzRsz.—Séh head. 


Ruvznst.—The combined form of the bow and trident, greatly obscured. 
Legend. As in No. 29. 


No. XIV.% Copper. Weight, 12 grains. 


Osverse.—Humped Bull to the left, with a dotted circle. @ @ 


Ruversz.—Strung and drawn bow}-with arrow projecting into a curved trident, of 
which it forms the central prong. a 


This little mite of copper proves to be worth far more than its weight in gold, for 
‘the light it throws upon the primary design of the hitherto incomprehensible device on 
the class of Sur4shtran coins Nos. 29-88. But far beyond the mere mechanical 
identification of an obscure symbol is its value, in the historical sense, in the link 
it establishes between the Guptas, or their immediate successors, and the proximately 
contemporary dynasty of the nine Ndgas, adverted to the quotation from the Vishnu- 
Purdna (p. 11 ante). 

The reverse devices of the Gupta Sur4shtran coins have already exercised our 
conjectures: the Pérvat{ solution, in the one case, was as unexpected as the discovery of 
the prototype of the device of No. 20 in the simple bow and arrow combination with 
Giva’s trident, disclosed in the wood-cut. 

Many and various have been the guesses as to the purport of this combination 
of lines on these coins, My latest impressions were in favour of crude copy of the 
figure of ^ Minerva Promachos"” of the currencies of Apollodotus and Menander, which 
entered so largely into the circulating media of Western India, the degraded types of 
which would almost have justified any shortcomings on the part of native imitators, 
Looking at the autotype reproductions of Nos. 80, 81, 82, 88, from the top of the page, 
the flowing garments and the extended shield readily suggest themselves; but now we 
discover, under the teaching of the independent home device, that the trigula or special 
emblem of Siva, whose worship is so distinctly to be traced by independent testimony, 
constituted the banner of the Bhatfarakas, and Minerva’s shield subsides into the light 

12 
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battle-axe of the Scythians, which is preserved in its form and relative position on the 
staff of so many village weapons of Northern India to this day.* 

The Numismatic identifications of the currencies of the Nagas have been followed out. 
in detail, in General Cunningham's later Archeological Reports; it will be sufficient 
for my present purpose, to append his remarks in a foot note.+ Merely premising that 
the connection between the Nagas and the Western successors of the Guptas is indicated 
in the identity of the outline of the Bull on coins Nos. XIV.*, XV.%, and that the 





* Tho presence of the trigula or trident is .n indication of the adoption of the worship of Siva; and the 
trident, it may be remarked, is combined with an axe on one side of the staff like the tridents at Barahat and 
Gopeswara.—Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 1836, p. 485; H. प्र, Wilson, Ariana Antiqua, p, 850, pl. X. figs, 12-21, 
pl. उप. fig. 19, and Chandra Gupta coin, pl. XVIII. fig. 10, 

Varieties of the ¢ristil, balé, or trident, continued to be emblematic on the coins of the first third of this 
century in Mathuré, Julaor, Ségar, Srinagar, Kélpi, &c. 

Prinsep’s Essays, “Useful Tables,” p. 67, pl. XLVI. figs. 42-46; Journ. As, Soc, Beng. 1834, pl, IIL, 
५ Useful Tables,” p. 55. 

+ “If Iam right in the identification of Narwar with the Padméyati of the Purdpas, we obtain one of the 
most interesting and important facts in ancient Indian history in fixing the actual locality of the kingdom of the 
nine Négas. The identification is strongly corroborated by the numerous coins of various Naga kings which have 
been found at Narwar, Gwalior, and Mathuré, all of which have been described by me in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society (Voc. cit.]. It is further supported by १ passage in the 18th line of the Allahdbéd pillar inscrip- 
tion of Samudra Gupta, in which the king boasts of the extent of his dominions, and enumerates the different 
princes and countries which had become subject to this power. Amongst the former he mentions Ganapati- 
Wiga as one of the tributary princes of Aryavartta. Now, Gandpati or Ganendra is the name of the Naga 
Raja, whose coins are the most common and the most,-widely diffused of all these Narwar kings: and as the 
legends of his coins are in the very same characters as thosejof the Gupta coins and inscriptions, it is certain that 
he inust have been a contemporary of one of the prinees-of- that dynasty. I think, therefore, that there is every 
probability in favour of the identity of the Gandpati:Ngga of the Narwar coins with the Ganapati-Néga of 
Samudra’s inscription. My discovery of an inscription,.of.Samudra Gupta in Mathuré itself is sufficient to 
show that the Négas must have lost their dominion over'that ‘tity at least as early as the reign of Samudra,” 

“The period to which the nine Négas must be assigned depends solely on the date of their contemporaries the 
Guptas, whose power became extinct in A.D. 319. If, therefore, we refer the rise of the Gupta dynasty to the 
Saka era, the date of Samudra Gupta will fall in the first half of the second century of the Christian era, But 
as in his reign the power of the Nagas had already begun to decline, I think that the establishment of the Néga 
dynasty mny be fixed with some certainty about the beginning of the Christian era, According to this view, 
the rule of the nine Nagas would have extended over the whole of the first and second centuries, or from A.D. 0 
to 225, In the following. list 1 have arranged the names of these Naga Kings according to the devices of their 
coins, beginning with those types which seem to me to be the earliest on account of the more ancient appearance 
of their accompanying inscriptions. It is worthy of note, as corroborative of the date which I have assigned to 
the Nagas, that the whole of the devices of their coins are to be found also on the silver coins of the Guptas 
themselves, or on thoso of their acknowledged contemporaries ;—” 

















9) 
iow Pa Sree ‘Names on Coins, Devices. 
१५१ 9 1.21 = - = ~ | Peacock to the left. 
aL S| 19 | Rie “८९ 
‘My OF =) = | Ditto % 
फः 1 भ : ~ : | Bike ato 
ड ५. (9 ५ ~ न to the right 
व eg cei its ditto, 
vi. 125 | Ganapati, tae he | ce Ballas in eoin No 
Vil. 9 | Vylghra Nign 9 = oh 
ष | meee : : : 1४ 
५ ॐ A + = | Ditto. 
=~ Ditto” ~ ~ ~ ~ | But recumbent to right. 
AT aes ee NS 
Close of the dynasty, Pe 
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association of the Nagas with the central Indian Guptas is more distinctly shown in the 
annexation by the latter of the typical Peacock of the first-named dynasty, who, singular 
to say, latterly abstained from its use, and adopted the new device of the Bull under 
Skanda Naga.* 

Gawaratt Naa. 


No. XV.% Oopper. Weights (in full currency order) average 86°4, 182, 91 grains.t 
Prinsep’s Essays, pl. VIII. fig. 9, pl. XXXIV. fig 81, Journ. As, Soc. Beng., 
1884, pl. XXVI. fig. 9, 1865, pl. XVIII. figs. 7, 8, 9. 


Osvzrse.—Bull, as in the coin above figured, (No. XIV.*) with a margin of dotted 
lines of identical design. 
Raversz.—No devices. The field is filled in with the circular legend. 
Legend २९७॥००0.--श्रोगणपत्य 
आ Ganapatya, 
Pasupati. 
No. इए a. Copper. Weight, 92 grains, Fig. 15, pl. XVIIL, Journ. As. Soc. Beng. 
1865, p. 115; and Prinsep’s Essays, pl. XXVIIL., fig. 23. 
Osverse.—Figure of the King seated cross-legged in the Indian fashion, his right 
hand holding a flower, and his left restingjom his hip; the whole surrounded by a circle 
of large dots, | 
RuyeRsE.—A vase surmounted by a ~ertscent and star, or perhaps a flower, and 
enclosed in a circle of large dots. = es 
Legend, in Gupta Ndgaré characters —qxzafa 
Pasupati. 
No. उणा. 2. Copper. Weight, 92 grains. Fig 17, ibid. 
Oxsversze.—A short trident or érisul, on a stand surrounded by a circle of small 
dots, 








Legend in two च-प ४ 


पति pa ti 
Reversz.—The sun, with prominent rays surrounded by a dotted circle. 
Legend as in Obyerse. 


“As the Nagas would appear to have been tributary to the Guptas in the time of Samudra, I think it most 
probable that the kingdom or district of Narwar must have remained subject to them, until near the close of their 
dynasty, about A.D, 275, when their sovereignty to the south of the Jumna fell to Toraména,” 

“Of Toraméya’s dynasty we have two inscriptions, one of himself at Eran to the south of Narwar, and the 
other of his son Pasupati at Gwalior to the north of Narwar. From the relative positions of these inseriptions 
we may fairly infer that the intermediate country must also have belonged to the Toramaya dynasty. ‘The date 
of Toramépa hiniself is fixed by Mr. Thomas on the authority of a silver coin to the year 180” [proved by 
‘the second example in the plate from, No. 28] « odd of the Gupta era, which referred to the initial year of Seka 
would place him in A.D, 260, If, then, we allow twenty-five years to each generation, the reign of Toramana 
will range from 260 to 285 A.D., and that of his son, Pasupati, from 285 to 310 A.D.” 

* Journ. As. Soe, Beng., 1865, pl. XVIIL p. 120. 

+ These coins are common and abundant in the extreme. Colonel Stacy’s collection alone contained no less 
than 3479 specimens; and General Cunningham mentions that he has acquired, at various times, many more than 
3000.” 6 
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Risums. 

The description of the Gupta coinage, with its provincial ramifications, in unstinted 
array, has now been extended, far beyond my original design, in the previous pages. 

The critical observer of my text will notice an apparent absence of method, leading me 
to expand on the one part and contract on the other the general scope of my annotations. 
These anomalies have been chiefly due to the uncertain demands of a printing office in 
England, and the irregular reception of editorial sanction from the Archmological 
Surveyor of the Western Presidency, who is once again at his post, occupied with the 
duties of a new season’s operations, ‘Thus, as chance would have it, I have had ample 
opportunity of completing progressively certain minor details, but find myself limited 
in point of time, at the last moment; so that I have had to withdraw, perhaps, the 
most interesting chapter of the whole series, consisting of a comprehensive essay on the 
source, progress, and development of the ancient Indian numerals, as well as to defer a 
more complete review of Indian dates as rectified or confirmed by the numismatic 
evidence above submitted ; so that I have had to reduce my recapitulation of the Gupta 
and other international dates to the abstract form embodied in the subjoined table, which 
however effectively combines most of the existing data available for the scrutiny and 
ultimate adjustment of independent commentators. 


Assrract or THE Recorpep Gupta Dates, 

















` ऋ "~ oie [ARTES] = of Kings. | Inseriptions.| Coins. wee bye Remarks, 
1. Cupta = = 
2. Chatot Kacha 4. 
8, Chandra Gupta. - The first Mahérhjédbirdja. 
4. Samudra वणा = "इः 
5. Chandra Gupta II, - { i e aay 
Tis one 
[^ 
90 odd ? | Coln of Kuméra, No, 
6 एण Gupta - {a ye 0, Xe 
208 
(4 Reem | 88 
7. Skenda Gupta == ~ 1 1 श 
ae ‘ia| 225 
a al 
155 
= 1 "| || a 
Other local unre- ४५ 261 
corded Gupta 
Vallabhis ~ 
819 | The first even nominal Mahdrdja in 
the irregular dynastic lists is the 
third Sendpati, The VIlth ruler, 
in the same order, seems to have 
been the earliest Monarch of any 
real pretensions. 
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COINS OF THE ARABS IN SIND. 


Some of the less prominent examples among Mr. Burgess’s recent acquisitions may 
possibly prove of more direct and immediate interest to Antiquarians in Western India, 
than the numismatic remains of unrecorded history with which we have hitherto been 
concerned. 

The conquest of Sind by the Arabs, in A.H. 98 (A.D. 712), constitutes a marked 
epoch in the annals of the land, and is associated with many instructive coincidences— 
in its inception, in the domestication of the conquerors on an alien soil, and their abrupt 
disappearance into comparative obscurity. 

‘The daring and chivalric advance of Muhammad bin Késim, was freely backed by the 
encouragement and support of the celebrated Hij4j bin Yasaf, who so completely reversed 
the Khalif ’Umar’s policy of non-extension of the Muslim boundaries to the eastward. 

It is curious to note the readiness with which the conquerors settled themselves as 
residents and the facile refuge this extreme corner of the Muhammadan world afforded to 
persecuted or heretical members of the new faith, while they retained among themselves 
80 many of their ancient tribal divisions and jealousies; and it is instructive to follow 
the untold tale of ethnic subsidence and final absorption into the Indian native element, 
when the true Arab blood came to be exhausted by foreign admixture, as in other cases 
wherever the standard of the Prophet éatried with it, the loose teachings of polygamy, 
beyond the nomadic tents of the desert. 1. 

The sole preface to such obscure investigations as the present must be gleaned 
from the casual contributions of Arabian ‘writers to the annals of an outlying province, 
with which they were seldom brought in contact. 

In the subjoined table of the Arab rulers of Sind, I haye taken, as my leading 
authority, a writer, who seems to have had extensive and exceptional knowledge 
of his subject. This list was originally compiled from Reinaud’s text and transla- 
tion of Beldzaré for my edition of Prinsep’s Essays, being further collated with 
Sir H. M, Blliott’s excellent work on the Arabs in Sind, which has since been 
incorporated in his Historians of India, vol. I. p. 118. 





AD, AH. 
711-712 93 1, Muhammad bin Késim, 
2, Yazid bin Abd Kabshah as-Saksakf, 
714-715 96 8, Habib bin Muhallab, > 
4, "4 bin Muslim ALBahdtt, 
5. Junaid bin ’Abd al rabman Al-Marré (under Hishém). 
725-726 107 6, Tamim bin Zaid Al T%bt. 
7. Al hakim bin "Awdnah Al-Kalbt, 
(CAmré bin Muhammad.) 
(Sulaimén bin Hishém and Ab Al-Khattéb)t under the "Abbisides, 





= Abu J’afir Abmad bin Yahya ibn Jébir al Baléiari, ob, inter 266 and 279 ax., Ibn Khaldun, p. 438. 
Reinaud Fragments Arabes et Persans inédits, relatifs 9 PInde, pp. xviii. 182. 

+ Appendix to the Arabs in Sind: Cope Town, 1853, Elliot quoting “Tohfat ul Kirdm,” Historians of 
India, 1, 443. 
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AD. AH. 
8, ‘Abd al rabman bin Muslin *Al-Abdt defeated by 
9. MangGr bin Jamhir Az-Kalbt the local Governor under the Ummaih Khalifs. त 
10. ७ bin K’aab, Al-Tamims; overpowers MangGr. (The Tohfst ul Kirém attributes this 
victory to Détid bin ’Ali.) 
757-8 140 11. Hishém bin "Amd Al-Taghlabt. 
12. *Amar bin Hafy bin Usméin, Hazdérmard.* 
770-1 154 18. RGh bin Hitim.t 
800 184 14. Did bin Yazid bin Hétim. 
15, Bashir bin Détd (about 200 a.x,, Reinaud), 
828 = शशं 16, Ghassén bin १५४६2. 
17. Méisa bin Yabia bin Khélid, A? Barmaki (dies in 221 a.x1, 836 4.0.) 
18. *Amrén bin MGsa.§ 
19. Fazl bin Méhén. 
20. Muhammad bin Fazl, his brother Méhén rebels, and eventually 
‘The Native races regain possession of the soil. 


In addition to the kingdoms of Mangsirah and Multén there were other quasi 
independent governments at Bénia, where’Umar the son of ’Abdal Aziz Habbdri 
seems to have held sway,|| and at Kasdar where the governor, in Ibn Haukal’s time 
(५.9. 948) was Mu’in bin Ahmad.{{ But in all these cases, as indeed at Mansirah and 
Maultén, the Khutbah, or public prayers, were read in the name of the Khalif. 

T have one remark to make with reference to the peculiarly local characteristics of 
the numismatic remains discovered by Mr. Bellasis near the old site of Brahmanabad and 
the identification of the new town of Mansiitah,.as tested by the produce of the inhumed 
habitations hitherto penetrated, in the ककत कं the very limited number of Hindi coins 
found among the multitudes of medieval -Muhammadan pieces, and that the former, 
as a rule, seem to have been casiial “ednthbutions from other provinces, of no 


individual uniformity or appearance of age such as should connect them with the ancient 
Hind capital,** 





* Transferred from Sind to Africa in az, 151, Reinaud, p. 213, 
† Asm. 160 to 161. Reinaud, 7, 213, 

‡ Gildemeister quoting Abulfida, IT. 150, 

§ Killed by ० तयान uy yee Belétari, p. 215, 


{Tha Haukal p. 261 text 2,31 cslaglsoyall Ane (ayy pat lgieg Spats Stzare 5 Shy 
¶ Test oo! (oy Gens ग Gildemeister De rebus Indicis, Bonn,, 1898, ए, 171; Col. Anderson Journ, As. 
‘Soe, Beng 1862, p. 64 ; Elliot's Historians, vol. I. pp. 87, 88, 

: ‘The note which I compiled in 1858 to aid my first fragmentary description of the coins discovered by Mr. 
fn = ^ Brahmandbéd, contains 60 many references that may prove useful to Antiquarians in Western India, 
न thought it advisable to correct and cnlarge it, as far as possible, up to the requirements of the present 

“ Roe = ग fils de (वण , , , , fonda, en degd du lac, une ville qu'il nomma Alman- 
Reo pi ville od ésident maintenant les gouverneurs."—p, 120, In a previous passage, Balizari tells us 
Sere ~ fils de Cassem, se porta devant Ja vieillo कतात्‌, qui se trouvait & deax parasanges 
द teste Mansoura n’existait pas encore, et son emplacement actuel était alors un bois... + + 
pean pare un lieutenant & श andbéd ; mais aujourd’hni la ville est ruinge,”—« Balizari,” Reinaud, 

ae robes ct Persans relatifs d UInde, Paris, 1845, pp. 198, 211. ‘The Arabian aathor from 
wi 4 tes 
=e traditions ce! ved, 45,533) tS ७२ es) died in 279 a.m, (892 a.p,), See also Reinaud 
(न € “Térikh-i-Hind,” Fragments, p. 113, Ibn Ehurdédbah (4.1, 260) ५ 401. text and 
® 0 eee Meynard, Journal Asiatique, 1865, pp. 277-8, 289, 292, &c. Sir H. Elliot's MS. 
स ee? (= ss (=०७ ७) ४ Crew 3 Srl) =+ = 9 1 
Syed » in his translation of Edrisi, on the authority of original MSS,, states that the local native 


# 
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The first coin introduced into the following list is not supposed to belong to the 
province of Sind, It has been inserted here, with a view to trace the apparent prototype, 
upon which the arrangement of the reverse devices of the local coinage was based. 


"480 AL RAHMAN BIN MusLIM. 


No. उणा. Copper. a.n. 188, 4, 5,6. (A.D. 750-753, 4.) 


1५ ५ >+ 

aw ५ << >? 

५०) a! Syn 
hee at omy Age 01701011 811 
7 7.1 । “ Die: non peto a vodis ullam hujus 


“Nomine Dei. Est ex iis, quos (cudi)| acti mercedem, nisi amorem in propin- 
jussit Emirus’Abd al Rahman bin Muslim | quos.” (Kurhn, 42. 22.)* 
(५.घ.) 184." 





गत the place was ule ya0 (variants, छन (पुन and १०), अकव tell us, चनव अग्र 
after 800 A. whem eal! iyi) Onl agp न जत was king thero.” “At the samo time I visited 
el Mangfirah, the king of that country was then ~ tot > gta gy! [0 the family of Habbér bin el 
Aswad]."—p. 885, Sprenger’s Translation ; M. Barbier ‘de Meynard’s edition, text and translation, Paris, 1961, 
vol. I. pp. 151, 872, 377, &९, With regard to the.extent and importance of the kingdom we are informed that 
All the estates and villages under the dependency of el-Mangtirah amounted to 300,000 ; the whole country 
is well cultivated, and covered with trees and fields,”—p. 386, ibid. Further references to the geographical and 
the other questions involved occur as follows:—Kodimah (ob. 337 a.n.), Journal Asiatique, 1862, p. 168; 
Vincent's Commerce of the Ancients, London, 1807, vol. I. p. 1455 Gladwin’s Ayin-i-Akbart, vol, I. p. 137, 
et s¢q.; Mardsid-al-Itila’, vol. TI. p. 161, “Istakhri” (भ, 800 to 309) “and Sind is the same as 
Mangirah . . . . Manpirah which they call Sindbi.’—pp. 12 and 147; M. Gogje's new edition of the 
text, 1870, ए, 171, et seg.; Ouseley’s Oriental Geography, London, 1800. Ibn Haukal (4.x. 331 to 366).— 
M, Goeje’s new edition of the text (Lugd. Bat., 1873), p. 226, et seq.; Gildemeister de Rebus Indicis, 
Bonn, 1888, p. 166; Col, Anderson’s translation Journ. As, Soc. Beng. vol. XXI. ए. 42; Liber Climatum, 
Arabic text, J. H. Moeller, Gothw, 1829 ; Sprenger’s Post- und Reiserouten des Orients, Leipzig, 1864, pl. XIV. 
५ Karte von Indien nach Byrfiny”; Reinaud’s Géographie d Aboulfeda, vol. I. p. 386, &¢.; Tabari, Paris ed., 
vol, II, p. 618; Reinand’s Mémoire sur U'Inde, pp. 169, 192, 285, &e.; Ancient Accounts of India and 
China, London, 1783 ; ditto, Reinaud’s French edition, Paris, p. 212 5 Elliot's Historians of India, Calcutta, 
1849; Elliot's Appendix to the Arabs in Sind, Cape Town, 1853, Most of the available information up 
to date has latterly been incorporated in vol, I. of Prof, Dowson’s excellent edition of Elliot's History of 
India, as told by its own Historians, London, Triibuer, 1867. Ariana Antigua, p. 414; Journ. As, Soc. 
Beng., vol. VIL. pp. 98, 279; vol. X. p. 188; vol. XIV. p, 75; McMurdo, Journ, क, As. Soc., vol. I. p. 23, 
et seq. Burnes’ Bokhéra, vol. III, p. 81; Dr. Bird, Journ. R, As. Soc. vol. I. p. 199; Postan's Observations on 
Sindh, p. 148 ; Pottinger’s Beloochistan and Sinde, London, 1816, p. 381 ; Wood's Oxus, London, 1841, p, 20 5 
Mohammed Mo'siim’s History of Sind, av. 710 to 1590; Bombay Government Selections, New Series, 
No, XIIL, 1855; Mr. A. ए, Bellasis, The Ruined City of Brakmandbdd, in Sind, Bombay, 1856 ; Col. Sykes 
in the Illustrated London News, Feb. 21 and Feb, 28, 1857, p. 187. With numerous illustrations of Brah- 
mandbdd and engravings of coins of Mangdr bin Jambur [No. XIX, of this series] and of Muhammad [No. XXII] 


न In Frebn’s Recensio (1826, p. 18) a second similar piece is given of the year 135 a.t., a new specimen of 
the same date is quoted by Stikel (Jena collection, 1845, p. 5). Tornberg cites a coin of 136 a.tt. inhis Symbole 
ad Rem numariam Mukammedanorum (Upsalie, 1856), ए, 8; and finally M. Tiesenhausen produces a specimen 
bearing the date of a.#. 183, Monnaies des Khalifes Orientaux (St. Pétersbourg, 1873), pp. 65, 66. 

1540.) K 
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Mansur THE son oF JamuuR, A/ Kalbt. 
No, XIX. Oopper. Weight, 83 grains. Size, 6 of Mionnet’s scale. Mz, Banuasis. 


Mangurah, a.4, ? 

OBYVERSE. REVERSE. 
Area, Area. 

Woy [त 2 

wo, all! 

a Gay ds 

aM) Sony 

Margin.—Ilegible, Margin ५५.५५५ [1४ 134] = a) pans 


1 
In the name of God, this copper coin 
was struck, at Manstirah, under the orders 





of Mansii(r). 
No, XX. Copper. Size, 4, Mz. एषा 878, Manstrah, a.u. ? 
OBYERSE. REVERSE. 
Area, 
(1५ Sd 
Altogether effaced and obliterated. ` ५ | 1 
प aU) Sony 
Margin 9 क yo [alll] । 
. कि. 8 
"480 UL-RAHMAN. 


No. XXI. Copper. Size, 5. Weight, 44 grains, 

OnyEnse.—Central device, a star, reduced to four points, Kon the sides of which 
are disposed, in the form of a square, the words (294 all) १9 ०५० The outer margin 
of the piece displays a line of dots enclosed within two plain circles, with four small 
dotted semicircles to fill in the space left vacant by the angular central legend. 
ses Reverse.—A scalloped square, surrounded by dots, within which, arranged in three 
68, are the words, blu rose wl, ; the concluding word I am unable to 
decipher, it is possibly the name of ’Abdulrahman’s tribe. 

When the English government originated a “Star of India,” they were perhaps not 
aware that Sind had a star of its own; a very special and discriminative symbol, which 
attained such permanent recognition in and around the province itself, that the device 
here discovered on ’Abdulrahman’s coins, continued to constitute, in a slightly modified 
form, the typical emblem hg the state, down to the time of T4j-ud-din प्ट, the 
lieutenant of Muhammad bin S4m, eventually independent Switdn of Sind, and likewise 
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of India, who established himself in Sind about 600 4. (1208-4 A.p.) to fall at last 
before the troops of the chivalric Jalal-ud-din Khdrizmé, who, in his turn had to swim 
the Indus for his life, before the hordes of Changis Khin.* 


Munamman. 
No. XXII. Copper. Size, 8. 


A unique coin of apparently similar type, (though the obverse is, in this case, 
absolutely blank,) replaces the name of ’Abd-ul-rahman on the reverse by that of ०५ 


Muhammad, The concluding tribal term seems to be identical with the designation 
embodied in the Kufic scroll at the foot of the reverse of No. XXI. 


“ABDALLAH, 
No. XXIII. Copper. 

OsversE.—Device as in No, XXI. (‘Abd-ul-rahman), 

Legend : ablone [५ ११५] ०५ 

Reverss.—Blank. 

No. XXIV, Copper. Size,34. Weight, 18 grains. 

Oxyersz.—Central device the conventional four-pointed star, as in No, XXT., around 
which, in a circular scroll, may be partially-tead the formula 43 ,,£3 ० xb\ 31 ail J. 

Ruverse.—Central device composed -of! the name of alilxxe dbd-allah; the two 
portions >= and ali! being crossed’ ‘at.right ‘angles, so as to form a tughra or mono- 
grammic imitation of the outline of the star with four points of the obyerse device. 

The marginal legend is arranged in the form of a square, and consists of the 
words ++] | 29 dove 





No. XXV. Silver. Size, 2. Weight, 8-4 grains.t 
Palm branches, roses, stars, and all other mundane devices are rejected and replaced 
by simple Kufic legends, so cherished by severe Muhammadans, to the following effect : 
OsveRsE.— BKB) soy alll भन 
REVERSE.— aMloge > alll क deserve 


No, XXVa. Copper, bearing similar legends. Other specimens yary in the division of 
the words, and omit the title of Al-Amér. र 





* Tiduz’s special symbol was a “star” beneath the conventional figure of the Réjptit horseman. See coin 
No. 24, p. 81, of My Pathén Kings of Delhi, Tritbner, 1871, Kubéchah follows in the occasional use of the 
Star, No, 87, p. 101, idid.5 so also Muhammad bin Sém’s own coin, No, 7, (Prinsep’s Essays, pl. XXVI. fig. 45,) 
and Altamsh's coin, No. 48, continue to display the local device. The coins of Uzbeg Pai, the Indian General of 
Talélnd-din, Khérizm{ struck at Multén, reproduce the identical cluster of the seven stars of the Sih Kings, and 
the Guptas (plate VIL. figs. 9-13 ante),—which discriminating mark survived, till lately, on the native currencies 
of एकक and Ujjain. Pathén Kings of Delhi, No. 85, p. 99; Prinsep’s Essays, Useful Tables, No, 18, p. 67. 

+ Among the silver coins exhumed from the so-called Brihmandbéd, some are so minute as to weigh 
only 1.2 gr. “i 

x 
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Bant-DAt. (Détd-putra’s ?)* 
No. XXVI. Silver. Weight, 5°6 grains. My 04, Unpublished. 


[3 1 > aly 
= @ 3919 
at 19 


The archaic form of Kufic stamped on these coins, would, under ordinary circum- 
stances have placed them in a far earlier position, in point of time, than their apparent 
associates in size and style, whose almost identical legends are couched in less monu- 
mental letters; but I prefer to attribute any divergence in this respect to local rather 
than epochal influences, regarding which we have had so many instructive lessons in 
the parallel Négari alphabets of India.t 


Bant-'Umar.t 
No. XXVII. Silver. Size, 1}. Weight, 9 grains, Five specimens. Mr. एदा ^ 98, 
Osverse.—Legends arranged in five lines. 
> A Syn, ese ably 
Marginal lines, plain or dotted, complete the piece. 
Reverse.—Kufic legends in three lines. 
¬+ Ayes अ 


No. XXVIII. Copper. Size, 4 | Weight, 35 grains. Common. 


Legends as in the silver coins, with ‘the exception that the +> is placed, for 


economy of space, in the opening between the two J's of aL, 


No. XXIX. Copper. Size, 3}. Weight, 21 grains, Unique. Mr, Bexzasts. 


Mansirah, an. .. 4. 

OsveRsz,—Blank. Reversz.— ॥ 
rane. oe Kayes +, , „४ 
Margin : ठ“ "" " Bal Rw ५५५८... 





१ Déiid-putras, Journ, R. As. Soc., vol. VIL, 7, 27, 
en व in its local application, may have been derived from the ए bin ’Al! bin *Abbés 
eee (Pp. 72), who was so prominently associated with the overthrow of the ’Ummaih Khalifs. 
(Tal v3 289, $26, 842.) As uncle of the new Khalif he was all Powerful, and as governor of Kufah 
es An, oes which Sind was a dependency, his troops would naturally have effected the final transfer 
ae Teen facie prince. Mas‘audi VI. pp. 88, 91, 98; price II. pp. 2, 4. 
iin inclined to identify this ruler with the Abil Manzar "Umar bin Abdallah, indicated in the general 


note p. 78 ante, as the reigning sovereign of Mangirah, in a. geograp! 

vial घ, 800- , at the period of the (1 

pools to the valley ake Indus, and of whom ho speaks farther ia the १ (स 
— royal family of el-Mangéirah and the family of esh-Shawérib, the Kadi, |, 1 ध 

~= or the kings of el-Mangérah are of the family of Habbir ben नध, 39) yy jlo and have the 


from "Amr ben ’Abd el- glace थ नः Sue x yee «oy who is to be distinguished 
2 

Elli ४ Historians र meister, 28» Ha and 
ot, citing the same ८ of India), p. 63 ; and Professor 0 When ५ ध 
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Ban ’Umar. 
No. XXX. Copper. Size, 4}. Weight, 36 grains. Unique. Sir Barrux Frere. 

Oxnverse.—Central device, four lines crossing each other at a common centre, so as 
to form a species of star of eight points; four of these are, however, rounded off by dots. 

Legend, arranged as a square : 

+~ A 1 ० 

with single dots at the corner angles, and two small circles filling in the vacant spaces 
outside of each word. 


Margin.—Two plain circular lines, with an outer circle of dots. 
Reverse.—Central legends in three lines within a triple circle composed of dots, 
circlets, and an inner plain line, I transcribe the legend, with due reservation, as : 
ge १9१० gly aly 





AHMAD. 
No. XXXI. Silver. Mr. Bunezss. Unpublished. 
OxsvERSE. एष्ट, 
No ald ee 
sous, ah! @ -- 
= = > > 
५ den! 
Hi and Malik.) 
No. XXXII. Silver. New=varieties...\.Mr. Burczss. Unpublished. 
OBVERSE. me REVERSE. 
॥ go BL 
y—y ५० 


aI! 1) 
@ 

In terminating this brief Muhammadan section, I ought to advert, momentarily, 
to the information obtained from the early Arabian travellers in India, respecting the 
mixed currencies of Sind and the adjoining provinces. 

The Merchant Sulaim4n, a.n. 287 (५.2. 851), is the first who affords us any insight 
into the condition of the circulating media of the land; he tells us that, among other 
pieces used in commerce in the dominions of the Balhard, Tétariya dirhams took a 


prominent place, and that these were reckoned in value as equal to 1} of the ordinary 
coins of the King.* 





* Abii Zaid, circd 303 at. who follows Sulaimén, incidentally mentions: “ Autrefois, Yon portait dans Inde 
Jes dindrs du Sind (xy dtu!! psi} (ता gi ५७] ५1 Jessy yh) dont chacun équivalait a trois dindrs 
ordinaires et davantage,”—(s\; Ley) p. 153, Reinaud’s translation. 

So, later in point of time, the Egyptian author of the Masélik-al-Abpér refers to the “ Tankah d'or ” ns equal 
to 3 Mithkals. This was the modern representative of the normal ancient weight of 100 Ratis, (Sataraktika,) 
or, as nearly as possible, 175 grains. See My Pathan Kings, pp. 217 et seg, and My Ancient Indian Weights, 
pp. 12, 36, 70. 
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The identification of this term Tétariya, has formed the subject of much vague 
speculation; M. Reinaud’s latest conjecture pointed at a derivation from the Greek 
orarip, Stater.* 

I myself have, for long past, persistently held that the true term was to be found in 
Téhiriya, the name of a dynasty dominant above all others in Eastern Asia at the period 
of the Merchant's visit to India.t 

This conclusion has gradually been strengthened by the discovery of the exact 
generic word in the unique Oxford MS. text of Ibn Khurdédbah,} and in the more 
critical yersion of Mas’audi,§ lately completed in Paris, 

To these evidences, I am now able to add the definite legend of a coin of Talhah bin 
Téhir, struck at Bust, on the Helmund, in a.n. 209 (५.2. 824). 


Taunan BIN Tint, An. 209. 
Copper: size, 54; weights, 80, 31, and 22°5 grains. Bust. a.H, 209 (५.2. 824). 
Two specimens, Cunningham collection, B.M. A third coin, recently acquired, by the 
ॐ. M., contributes the legible name of the Mint. |} 


OBVERSE.— 
Centre:— 3 G83 sos, all + = ४ 
Margin 7. 77 7 । <= AM any 
Ruversz.—Central device, a reduced;Sassanian head, to the right, with the usual 


flowing back-hair, and traces of the conyentional wings above the cap ; the border of the 
robe is bossed or beaded. 


Tn front of the profile the name of णा ‘is inserted. 

Margin :— Whos go. 1, pall yy! ee alll १०५, Mere 

This coin has further claims upon our attention, in its testimony to the survival 
of old types and the continuity of the recognition of Sassanian devices in Seistén, 


extending, in its local influences, even to the confessed followers of Islim, up to 80 
late a period as 209 years after the Hijerah of Muhammad. 





* “Za monnaio qui circule daus ses Btats consisto en एत d'argent iqu’on nomme thatherya Aybitsl 
Chacune de ces pitces équivaut & un dirhem et demi, monnsie dni eonyerain.” (9 des Voyages, Paris, 4 
1.2.28; ए L'Inde, 1849, ए, 285 ; Gildemeister, de Rebus Indicie, Bort, 1838, ए. 166; Tod’s Rajasthan, 
० in Prinsep’s 771 Mastendi, proposes the interpretation of 


latawiga. 
t The Arabic text of Yakibf, edited by Juynboll (Lugd. Bat, 1861), gives the dates of this fumily as 


follows — 
‘Téhir bin Al Husain ह - ~ Am. 206 ५.०. 820-1 
Talbah bin Thhir = ~ ~ ण. 20 ५.०.822-3 
थमत bin Téhir ढ्‌ = ~ A215 4.2.880 
Téhir bin क न ~ - ~ ५४.280 ap, 844-5 
नत क 1 


अ Asn. 259 8 
See also peaks Essays, ए. T., p. 804; Hamza Isfahéni (Gottwald), pp. 177, et &e. 

1 Journ, Asiatique, 1865, p. 289. M, B. de Meynard, I find, adhered to the Tatherides, in defiance of Professor 
Cowell's testimony to Taheriya. Eliot's Historians, vol. p. 4. । 

§ Text, vol. I. p. 882. 

| Mr. 8. L. Poole discovered the 


N.C. vol, XII p, 169, correct reading of this mint from a later coin of Lait bin "Ali, a.m. 298. 
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Considered under this aspect of fixity of national designs, it may instruct us 
in the classification of some of the devices previously noticed,* about which our 
knowledge is at present indeterminate in the extreme. We know from the later 
developments of the Indo-Muhammadan coinages of the immediate successors of Mahmid 
of Ghaant,t that the Eastern Zurkt Muslims were less strict in thelr denunciations of 
emblems and figures, than their presumedly more orthodox co-religionists of the West, 
and that in these cases the Northern invaders of India freely accepted the national 
types of the conquered kingdoms, which in this sense may furnish data for trucing 
back and discriminating the earlier examples of parallel assimilations, 

To return to the material estimates of the Sind¢ currencies, we are in a position 
to 016 the consecutive testimony of Istakhri and Ibn Haukal, whose verbatim texts 
in thelr latest exhaustive form aro reproduced in the footenote.+ Theso restored 
vorsions authorize us to infer that there were, among other impinging or still extant 
national methods of weighing and estimating metallic values inter se, certain market 
rates, or prices current, for international exchanges, which were quoted in fractions at 
that time, as our half-crowns still count, in deflance of decimals, in the London stock 
lists, 

From these returns we gather that there were coins termed “ Victorious” equi- 
valent to five ordinary dirhams in the local exchange, and that, concurrently the Bdedr 
or open market recognized a totally differerit scale, based upon a coinage only p/us jth 
or $rd above the home issues, 

‘With the very imperfect numismatio risterlals extant, it would be presumptuous 
to pretend to fix, even approximately, the coin weights and measures obtaining in such a 
yague international crossway as Mangirah; but I could quote within narrow geogra- 
phical or epochal limits, such extrome variations of weights of dindrs, dirhams and 
copper coins a discretion, that, if I wished it, I might prove almost any given sum to 
momentary demonstration, an exercise which, as a collector of positive facts, I specially 
desire to avoid. 








# p, 40 ante, 
† Prinsop's Leays, vol. 1, p. 808 । Pathdn Kings of Dethi, p. 68; Journ, क, As. Soo, vol. XVII 
pp. 171, 177 नि 
Al + ‰०५५५॥ 8/7, 7.11 1/1, 
Al gph ५८७) + ५५५ 4 > aly 8, 1 [नक SS ९५१८७०५) pb opp —lOn Hauhal, 
1.1 
uty > 
‘Tho conversion of the Kaherlya into Kandahdrlya sooms to havo been ॥ purely arbitrary correction, 
Kandahar {s not mentioned olsowhore in Ibn Haukal’s goographioal lists, The town at this porlod doos 
not appear to havo attalned any degree of Importance, Soo 0०६७ toxt, p. 297, Tho name, however, cours 
॥ Ibn Khordddbah, IV, p. 978, 
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IV.—THE VALABHI DYNASTY. 


After the 84118 come the Guptas of Kanauj* who introduced an era of their 
own, commencing in A.D. 819. These apparently governed by SenApatis or Viceroys, 
and it is not necessary, as seems to have been supposed, that the Sih dynasty should 
have terminated before the rise of the Guptas.t The latter doubtless arose to 
considerable power before they added KathidwAd to their dominion. Indeed it is 
said in Surdshtra that the conquest of the country was only effected by KumArapAla 
Gupta early in the reign of his father, and that he left a Senipati, or provincial 
governor, who ruled at WAmanasthali, the modern Wanthali near Jundgadh. This, 
I incline to think, was probably between 400 and 405 A.D.; for Chandragupta is 
said to have reigned for twenty-three years afterwards, and to have been suceeeded by 
Kumarapdla Gupta, who ruled for twenty years (cir. 107 to 127 of the Gupta Kal), 
He was succeeded by Skanda Gupta, one of whose Viceroys at Wimanasthali was 
Parnadatta, “but this king,” says the legend, “was of a weak intellect. His Sendpati 
BhatArka, who was of the Gehloti race, taking a strong army, came into Surdshtra 
and made his rule firm there. Two years after this, Skanda Gupta died.” The Sendpatis 
afterwards assumed the title of kings of Surdshtra, and having placed a governor at 
WaAmanasthali, founded the city of Valabhinagar.t 

Valabhi, identified with the buried city at Wald, in the east of the peninsula, 
eighteen miles north-west of Bhaunagar, now-became the capital of the new dynasty; 
and when “the Gupta race were dethroned “by foreign invaders,” the Valabhi kings 
extended their sway ^" over Kachh, Lat-deSa,§ and Malwa.” 

Bhatarka must have established ‘himself at Valabhi about A.D. 480; and 
of the dynasty he founded we haye numerous copper plates, discovered at Wald and 
elsewhere in the peninsula, which, in recording grants to Brahmans and Bauddha 
ascetics, give also the genealogy of the family and important dates in their reigns. 
From such of these as have been translated|| we gather that: 


1. Bhatirka Sentipati was followed by four of his sons in succession, 
Il, Dharasena Senfpati, eldest son of Bhatairka, 
Ii. Dronasiiiha Mahdrija, a second son of Bhatirka, + whose royal splendour 
was sanctified by the great gift, his solemn coronation performed in person by the 
Supreme Lord, the Lord Paramount of the whole earth." 


* For the history of the Guptas, see preceding chapter and cont, Lassen, Indische Alterthumskunde, 
(2nd ed.) vol. IL pp. 957 ff, 983 ff, 994, 1228, who places the dynasty terminating with Nirdyana, Gupta, 
between ALD. 140 and 295 ; Journ. As, Soo. Beng., vol. UT. pp. 118 ff 287 ff 899 f.; vol. IV. pp. 661 fe 
6895 vol. ए pp. 646 ff, 657; vol. VI. pp. 1 ff, 672, 968 ff; vol. VIL pp. 87, 847, 694; vol XXIV. 
P. 8755 Brinsep's Essays, by Thomas, vol. I. pp. 231 ff, 240-252, 266, 268, 270, 276, 285-288, $88, 265, 877, 
(न $0, 0 oad क Tables, vp 186, 2605 Journ. Bs As, Socy vl. XII, pp. 76, 77 and 
plates; vole श, 1 + Journ, BR. As. Soc. vol. VIL, pp. 11 | TX. 

p. 69; Wilson’s Ariana Antigua, p, 426, and pl xviii, &e, SESE poe 

† See note,* p. 20, 

t Major J. W. Watson, Ind. Antiquary, vol. IL. p. 972, already quoted by Mr. Thomas 

§ The collectorates of Surat, Bharoch, Khéd4, and parts of Baroda patie reat 

॥ Bnd. Antiqn vol. 1. pp. 14, 18, 45, 60; vol. IIL. pp. 286, 308; vol. TV. pp. 104 and 1744 Journ: An 


Soe» Heng. vel. IV. pp. 401, 475 £5 vol. VIL. pp. 849, 966 ff Journ. Bom. Br. R. As, Soc, vols IL, pul 


pp. 218 83 vol. VIL. p. 116; vol, VIII. pp. 280, 245 ; vol. उ. p, 66 ff, 
¶ Copper plates, Ind, Ant, vol. I. p. 61 5 vol. IV. p. 106; Journ, As, Soe. Beng, vol, IV. p. 481, 
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IV. Dhruvasena I., a third brother, whose sister’s daughter १११४ was a 
Bauddha devotee, and founded a monastery. The plate mentioning this is dated Samvat 
216 (evidently of the Gupta era), or A.D. 534; other two bear dates 207 and 210. 

V. Dharapatta, the youngest son of Bhatirka, who was succeeded by— 

VI. Guhasena his son, of whom there are three copper plates known, dated 
respectively 250," 256 (or 266),* and 258," i.e. A.D. 568, 574 (or 584), and 576. The 
second only has been translated, and grants four villages to “the community of the 
reverend Sikya monks belonging to the eighteen schools+ [of the Hinay4na], who 
have come from various directions to the great convent of Dudda, built by the 
venerable Dudda.” 

VII. Sri Dharasena IL,, the son of Guhasena, of whom we have also two grants, 
dated 272 and 277, or A.D. 590 and 595. 

VIII. Siladitya (DharmAditya) I., son of Dharasena, also made a grant to a 
Bauddha community dated G. 286 or A.D. 604.§ 
IX. Kharagraha, his brother (cir. A.D. 610-617). 
X. Sri Dharasena IIL, son of Kharagraha (cir. 617-630), 

XI. Dhruvasena II., younger son of Kharagraha (cir. 630-642), 

XII. Sri Dharasena (BalAditya) IV., second son of Dhruvasena, of whom 
there are two grants both dated G. 326, or A.D. 644,—one to priests of the Mahfyana 
school, belonging to a monastery eretfedby Divirapati Skandabhatta; and 
the other to Brahmans of Sithapura, |—the modern Sihor. A third grant is dated 
8. 829. 

XIII. [707४86०8 IIL, the ‘son 
(cir. AD. 650-660). 

XIV. Kharagraha IL, the brother of Dhruvasena III. (cir. 660-666). 

XY. Stladitya IL, son of Silditya, the brother of Dhruvasena III. and 
Kharagraha IT. 

XVI. Sildditya IL, his son, of whom there are two grants dated 856, and one 
unpublished dated 358. 

XVII. Sildditya IV., son of Siladitya IIL, of whom a plate has been found dated 


8. 408, ie. 4.7. 722. 


© Ind. Anty vol. IIL. ए. 804; vol IV. p. 174. In these dates tho second figure is read by Bhagvanlil 
Indraji and Cunningham as 40, by Ramkrishns ©, Bhandarkar ag 60, and by Dr. Bibler as 60. ` 

† Conf, Stan, Julien's Mémoires sur les Cont, Occid, tom. I. p. 204; Vassilief, Le Bouddhisme, te 78, 

+ Tn those dates, the second sign is read by Bhagvanlil as 60, by Dr. Bibler and Bhandarkar ax 

§ Ind. Ant, vol. 1. p. 45. ? 


| 70०. pp. 14, 45. 
| Journ. As. Soc. Ben., vol. VII. ए. 966; Journ. Bom. Br, R. As. Soc, vol. TIT. pt. ii. p. In the 


date 848, the second sign +f would be read by Bhagvanlél as 60, since he takes ‘C to be 40, but Dr. Buhler, 
who bas read the plate for me, says ho feels at present “utterly uncertain as to the import of eb yf, 2, 
‘and waits for more plates.” He adds that he “has discovered new points that goin fuvour of the epoch of 319 A.D. 
for the ers.” Asin the caso of Guhasena’s plates, he reads the second symbol of the plates of Sildditya LIT., as 
60 (see note * above). 

(11540) L 





‘of Dertbhata and grandson of Sildditya I. 
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The following will illustrate the genealogy of the dynasty :— 


1, Bhathrka, 
2, Dharasena I, 8, Dropasiftha, 4, Dhravasena I, (207, 210, 216), 5. Dharapatta. 
Sendpati, Mahérdja, 
6, Gubasena (260, 266, 268), 
7, 8 Dharasena II, (272, 277). 
8, Sildditys (DbarmAditya) I. (286), 9, Kharagraha I, 
Derabhata, 10, Srl Dharasena IIT, 11. Dhravasena (BalAditya) I, 
12, Sri Dharasens IV, (826, 829), 
भन 18 पन्न : उ प्न 18. Dhruvasens II, 14, Kharagraha (DharmAditys) II. 
16. IL 
16. ७५१०९ TIL, (848, 856), 
17, Sildditya TV. (408).* 


There are many other plates of this dynasty not yet translated, and every year 
considerable numbers are turned up in the ruins of their ancient capital, now used as 
a quarry for the neighbouring district, - if’ these plates could only be secured as 
they are found and translated, they would-doubtless yield many fresh and interesting 
results, cons 

Tt was during the reign of Dhruvasena II. (cir. A.D, 632-640) thut the Chinese 
Bauddha pilgrim Hiwan-Thsang visited Western India, and apparently Valabhi 
itself, His account} runs thus:—‘The kingdom of Fu-la-pi is about 6,000 ¢ (1200 
miles) in circuit, the capital has a circumference of 80 Zi (6 miles). As to the 
products of the soil, nature of the climate, the manners and character of the people, 
they are like those of Ma-la-p’o (Malwa). The population is very numerous, and all 
the families live in wealth, There are a hundred whose wealth amounts to a million. 
‘The rarest merchandise from distant countries is found here in abundance. Thera 
are a hundred convents where nearly 6,000 devotees liye, who, for the most part study 
the doctrines of the Ohing-liang-pu (school or nikAya of the Sammatiyas) which 
adheres to the ‘lesser translation’ (Hinaydn @).~ We count several hundred temples 
of the gods; and the heretics of various sects are exceedingly numerous. 

“When the TathAgata (Buddha) lived in the world, he trayelled often in this region. 
Wherefore in all the places where the Buddha rested King 4६०19 raised pillars in 
honour of him or constructed ०45, We observe at intervals the monuments that 


a 


* As noticed in the preceding notes I am indebted to Dr. Bithler for several of the dates given here. 

+ Stanislas Julien’s Mémoires sur les Contrées Occidentales, tom. UL. pp. 162 ff.; Histoire de la Vie de 
Hiowen-Thsang, pp. 369-71, 858, 447. 

‡ In Chinese, Siao-ching ; Sans, Hinaydna, 
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mark the places where the three past Buddhas had sat, performed deeds, or preached 
the law. 

“The kings of the present age are of Zsa-ti-li (Kshatriya) race; all are nephews of 
King Shi-lo-'o-t'ie-to, (Siladitya) of Malw& At present, (about A.D, 686) the son of 
King St1Aditya of Kiejo-ka-she (Kanyakubja), has a son-in-law called 7”u-lu-p'o-po-tu,* 
(Dhruvapatu).t He is of a quick and passionate nature, and his intellect is weak and 
narrow: still he believes sincerely in ‘the three precious things.’} For seven days 
every year 16 holds a great assembly at which he distributes to the multitude of 
recluses, choice dishes, the three garments, medicine, the seven precious things, 
and rare objects of great value. After giving all these in alms, he buys them back 
at double price. He esteems virtue and honours the sages, he reverences religion and 
values science, The most eminent holy men of distant countries are always objects 
of respect with him, 

Ata little distance from the city there is a great convent, built long ago by the 
care of the Arhat ’Oche-lo (Achfra). It was there that the Bodhisattvas Te-hoet 
(Gunamatt), and Kien-hoei (Sthiramati) fixed their abode and composed several books 
which are all published with praise.” 

“On leaving this country he went about 700 ¢ (140 miles) to the north-west, and 
arrived at the kingdom of ’O-nan-t’o-pu-lo. The kingdom of ('O-nan-t'o-pu-lo) Ananda- 
pura has a circuit of about 2,000 क (400 miles); the circumference of the capital is a 
score of Ji (5 miles), The population sis~very numerous, and all the families live in 
wealth, There is no (native) prince. eountry is dependent on Ma-la-p'o (भक) 
which it resembles in the products of its nature of the climate, written character, 
and laws. There are a dozen convents counting somewhat under a thousand devotees 
who study the doctrine of the Ching-lidng-pu (nikAya or school of the Sammatiyas) 
belonging to the ‘lesser translation’ (Hinaydna). There are many dozen temples of 
the gods; heretics of different sects live intermixed.” 

५ From the kingdom of Valabhi he went about 500 क (100 miles) to the west, and 
reached the kingdom of Su-la-ch’a (Surishtra). This realm is nearly 4,000 Ji (800 
miles) in circuit. The capital, whose circumference is 80 /i (6 miles) upon the west side, 
touches the river Jo-hi (Mahi). Its inhabitants are very numerous, and all the families 
are wealthy. The country is subject to the kingdom of Fa-la-pi (Valabhi). ‘The soil is 
impregnated with salt; and its flowers and fruits are few. Though heat and cold are 
equally distributed over the year, storms of wind never cease. Indifference and coldness 
characterise the manners; the people are superficial, and do not care to cultivate 
learning. Some follow the true doctrine, and others are given to heresy, There are 
some fifty convents, where they count about three thousand recluses, who study the 
doctrines of the Shang-tso-pu school (the school of the Sthaviras), which holds by the 
greater translation (Mahdydna). There are a hundred temples of the gods (Devdlayas); 
and the heretics of different sects live together. As this realm is on the way to the 








न En Chinois Ch’ang-juf, “constamment intelligent.” 
† OrDhravabhatts. Journ, Roy. As. Soc., vol. VI. ए, 329. 
‡ Sens, : 
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‘Western Sea, all the inhabitants profit by the advantages the sea affords, and give 
themselves to trade and barter. 

* At a short distance from the (capital) city rises Mount Yeu-shen-ta (Ujjanta*) 
upon the top of which a monastery is established. The chambers and galleries haye 
been mostly hollowed out in the face of a scarped peak. The mountain is covered with 
thick forests, and streams from the springs surround it on all sides.t There holy men 
and sages walk and fix their abode, and thither resort crowds of Rishis endowed with 
divine faculties.” 

Such is the account of the Chinese pilgrim. The convent of ’Oche-lo, which 
he mentions as being in the vicinity of Valabhi, Dr. Bihler has found mentioned in 
४ grant of Dharasena II., as founded by Atharya,t not “Achira,” as Julien had 
transliterated the Chinese name. 

The Anandapura here mentioned is probably the same as that referred to in the 
Kalpa Sdtra of the Jainas, as one of their early centres of learning, and where that work 
was composed by Sri Bhadra Bahu SyAmi, in the year 980 of their era§ during the 
reign of Dhruvasena II, (cir. A.D. 640), who had just then been deeply afflicted by the 
loss of his beloved sonSenigaja. M. Vivien de Saint-Martin, following Stevenson, places 
it outside the peninsula—at Badnagar, or Vadanagar in northern Gujarat, about twenty 
miles east-south-east from Siddhpur.|| From the connexion in which it occurs, however, 
we might expect it rather to be within the peninsula; and though the distance does 
not agree with Hiwan-Thsang’s, there isrstill a place called Anandapur fifty miles 
(250 7) north-west from Valabhi, which was;very probably in early times the capital 
of a province, including parts of the modern JhilawAd, KathidwAd, and Halar. This 
gains support from the mention of Dhruvasena of Valabhi, who must have been 
closely connected with Anandapura, to lead the writer of the Kalpa Sdtra to refer 
to his family afflictions; and the accuracy of the latter is corroborated by Dr. Burns's 
copper plate, stating that Sri Dharasena IV. was Dhruvasena’s second son.) 

The Satrufjaya Mahdtmya a legendary Jaina work composed to celebrate the 
mountain of Satruiijaya, beside Palitdnd, is a still older work than the Kalpa Sitra, 
and was written, according to statements contained in it (i. 18-15, xiv., 288-286, 842) 
at Valabht, by a Jaina teacher DhaneSyara, who describes himself as “a guru 
endowed with wisdom, endued with the qualities of all the devas, the moon of the 
peat of the Chandragachha, who instructed Stladitya, the lord of Valabht in the 
purifying Jaina religion, and caused him to expel from the country the Saugatas 
(Buddhists), to settle the tirthas in peace, and to build many Chaityas or temples.” 





® Ujjsyanta, one of the names of Raivata or Girnar, 


t Or—“and one hears the murmur of gushi fountains.”— Vie de Hic 
Sie gushing ‘ie de Hiowen-Thsang, Documents Géogra- 


‡ Ind, Antiquary, yol. LV. p. 174. 


§ 14 this date could be depended on, it would place the death of Vira, the last Tirthaikara, about 340-350 
1 त sate i= B.C, or seventeen years after the Sidtholese date of Buddha's Nirvaga, 
event ly t between 870 and 380 B.C. Kern, Over de lin, Zuidelijhe 
Buddhisten, pp. 28-81 ; Ind. Ant, vol. TLL, p. 79. : ८. 
£ | (0 ए. 2, 15; Julien’s Mém, sur les Cont. Occid., tom, U, ए, 406; and conf. Weber, Ueber das 
fatrunj PT. 
J Journ, As. Soc. Beng., vol. VIL. ए, 976. 
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“When 477 years had passed since Vikrama,” he adds, “SilAditya, who brings 
the law to a new bloom, arose the frontal jewel of the YaduvanSa.” 

Weber has noticed these dates,* and argued from the knowledge we had of the 
Valabhi plates, nearly twenty years ago, that SilAditya must have reigned from about 
AD. 552 to 602, and that the Mahdtmya was written in 598, and the Kalpa Sitra in 682. 
We now know that Sildditya did not ascend the throne till after A.D. 590, that he 
was still living in 604, and that Dhruyasena II, must have ruled about A.D. 640, so 
that the dates assigned by him for the composition of these two works need scarcely 
be disturbed. The date in the VikramAditya era, like certain other portions of the 
work, may be a later interpolation, probably by a Jaina writer, and this perhaps 
accounts for its being so incorrect, for by no arrangement could Sildditya be 
relegated to 8. 477 or A.D. 421. If we might read 8. 677, i.e. A.D. 621, Sildditya 
might still have been living then, but the date of the Kalpa S#tra—88 years later— 
would not then fall within the reign of Dhruvasena, which must have terminated 
before A.D. 644.4 

How the Valabhi dynasty ended we do not exactly know. We see that late in the 
seventh century it still held Sorath, and tradition is almost unanimous in asserting that 
SilAditya was overthrown and slain by a foreign invader. Merutunga, the Jaina 
chronicler, gives a legendary account of its destruction. A Marwd4di, he says, from 
Palli had settled at Valabhi and attained to great wealth. SilAditya forcibly took the 
jewelled comb of this man’s daughter to EtG 2 tohis own daughter, which so offended the 
Marwadi that, to be revenged, he went ‘the Mlechha country ’ and offered the king an 
immense reward to destroy Valabhi. The Jnina priests had warning and took to flight, 
carrying their favourite idols with them; and: by this Mlechha lord Valabhi was utterly 
destroyed in Samyat 375.§ As SilAditya IV. was alive in 8, 403 this date cannot be 
correct, whatever be the epoch from which it is reckoned. Moreover Siladitya IV. 
may not have been the last of the dynasty, so that if Valabhi was destroyed by a foreign, 
it was probably by a Muhammadan, invader from or through Sindh—not earlier than 
720 A.D., and possibly 50 or 60 years Jater.| In an inscription from Baroda] of 
Raja Karka IL. dated Saka 784, or A.D. 812, it is said that, under Karka I. Surdshtra 





© Wer das Catruitjaya, Mahdtmyam, pp. 11, 12. The Bhagtikdyya was likewise composed at Valabht 
(Bhatia. xxii, 85) during the reign of one of the Sri Dharasenas: conf. Weber, ut sup. p. 14. 

+ Is it possible that the equation of the Saka Samvat date could have been applied to the Gupta era, thus 
282 + 135 = 417 (४९७) and this have again been written by mistake Y®©= 477? 

य Prabandha Chintamani, bk. V. conf. Asiat, Res, vol. IX. p. 128; Jour, As. 8. Ben, vol. ए, pp. 157, 
= cs may be observed, however, that 376 is just the equation of the Vikramfditya and Valabhi eras, and 
५ Samvat 375’—=A.D. 318, is the initial date of the Gupta era used by the Valabhi dynasty, not of the fall of the 

capital.—Conf, Tod’s Rdjasthan, vol. I ए. 801; Western India, pp. 51-58, 220, 238, 506, 

|| Tod’s date of Gupta Samvat 205, or A.D. 624, is evidently 300 years in error—the date G. 8. 805, 
AD. 624, which he mentions but to reject, shows that his authorities differed. A.D. 724 would be nearer the 
probable date—Rajasthan, vol. I. pp. 217, 280, or ‘Mad. ed. pp. 180, 191. General Cunningham, taking Tod’s 
converted date, Sam. 680, argues (Ancient Geography, p. 818) by > false progess for Saka 580, or A.D, 658, as 
the date of the fall of Valabhi. 

| Journ. As, Soc. Beng, vol. VILL ए, 900; cont, Ind, Ant, vol. ए, p. 144, Karke L. probably reigned 
about 700-720 A.D, 
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had “lost its appellation of Saurdjya from the ruin that had fallen upon it.” This 
destruction of the country may refer to forays by the same invaders in the first half 
of the eighth century, perhaps during the time of Stldditya TV., and half a century 
before the time when Vana Rdja founded the OhAvadd kingdom of Anhilvdda in 
northern Gujarht.# 

‘Tradition says that, on the fall of Valabht, the VAlé governor of WAmanasthalt 
became independent, RAja RAma had no son, but his sister was married to the Raja 
of Nagar Thathh in Sindh, who was of the Samm tribe. This sister's son was named 
RA 64110, and Rama Rija bequeathed the kingdom of Junigadh-Wanthalt to this 
nephew, who was the first of the Chuddsam4& Ras of Junhgadh. This RA 6419, 
the grandson of Rai Chuda, is said to have extended his dominions into upper India, 
conquering Kanauj, Gwalior, and Dohad in Malwa.+ 

There were petty kingdoms, however, established in various parts of the peninsula, 
sat Dhank, Deva Pattan, &o, of the history of which we know but little. The 004१५१४४ 
and Solankis of Afthilvdda Pattan made frequent inroads against these chiefs, but 
do not seem to have ever permanently subjugated the western portions of the country 
where the Jefhvis and OhuddsamAas held sway, the latter till the fifteenth century, 
when they were reduced by Mahmtid Bigarah in 1469~70, 

Wilford, in his Heeay on Vikramdditya, says that in the fourth century mention is 
made of the island of Diu, on the south/onst, “under the denomination of Dibu or 
Divu,{—its inhabitants were called 2018661, Dibeni, and Diveni 3 and it appears that 
this denomination extended to the whole”peiiinsula.”§ ‘The references are to Philostor- 
gius and Ammianus Marcellinus, the former of whom says that Constantius (air, A.D. 
856) sent an embassy to the Homeritm, and “at the head of this embassy was placed 
Theophilus the Indian, who had been sont when very young o# a hostage from the 
Dibsans to the Romans, when Constantine was at the head of the empire, The island 
called Dibu is. portion of thelr territory, and the inhabitants of it aro called Indians. 

«+ Theophilus having arranged everything with the Homeritie orossed over to the 
{sland of Dibu (५190४ or 6189), which, as we above showed, was his native country. 
Thence he made his way to the other districts of Indiu, and corrected many disorders 
among thelr inhabitants,” &o,|| Nicephorus, however, says it was to Adiabono that 
Theophilus went—"'A large and well-known Indian country ”;—and what Ammianus 
Marcellinus, speaking of the Emperor Julian (A.D, 862), says is simply this: “And 


People beyond tho Tigris and the Armenians sued for ot another the Indian 
tribes vied with each other, sending nobles loaded with gifts even from Dib and 


ति pl lb, IL e 4 6 wd, Gothotred (1648), pp, 96, 98 । Walford's translation (ed. B&hs), 
(नि 1171 1111 नग 


¶ “Adiabene vord rogia ost Indioa, ample et ११०१९ नभ, Call, Kool, Jet, lib, IX, ५, 16, 
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Serendib.”* This latter is so vague that one is almost inclined not to question the 
accuracy of the translators who have rendered it by ^ Maldive Islands and Ceylon;”’t 
and even the former passage is scarcely conclusive as to Diu being meant. 


V.—THAN, 


The railway now extends to WadhwaAn in JhilAwAd, from which I made a hurried 
trip to Dhriingadhr’, and then moved westwards to Muli, where is a fine large temple 
belonging to the followers of SyA’mi NarAyana, much like others of the same seet 
throughout Kathidwid and Gujarit. 

Than is a village to the north of the main road from Wadhwaén to RAjkot, twelve or 
fourteen miles north-west from Muli, This place is interesting for its traditions rather 
than for the few remains now existing; and at my request Major J. W. Watson has 
favoured me with some account of the place, which is as follows ; 

« ThAn is one of the most ancient places in India and the whole of the neighbour- 
hood is holy ground. Thin itself derives its name from the Sanskrit sthdn, ‘a place,’ 
as though it were the place, hallowed above all others by the residence of devout sages, 
by the excellence of its city, and by its 0 inquity to famous shrines, such as that of 
TrinetreSvara, now called Tarnetar, the temple of the Sun at Kandola, and 
those of the Snake-brethren Vasuki and~ पौः, now known as Wasangji and Bandid 
Beli respectively. a Et 

« Than is situated in that part of. the. province of Surashtra called the Deva 
PanchAl—so called, it is said, from having been the native country of Draupadi the 
wife of the five PAndava brethren, from which circumstance she was talled Panchali, 
and from her this division of the province is called the Panchil; and because it is 
peculiarly sacred it is called the Deva Panchal. Nor is Th&n famous in local tradition 
only; one of the chapters of the Skanda Purdna is devoted to TrinetreSvara and the 
neighbourhood, and this chapter is vulgarly called the Thdn Purdna or Tarnetar Mahdtmya. 
Here we learn that the first temple to the Sun was built by Raja MAndhAt in the 
Satya Yuga. The city is said then to have covered many miles, and to have contained a 
population of 36,000 Brahmans, 52,000 Vanits, 72,000 Kshatriyas, and 90,000 Siidrds— 
in all, 250,000 souls. Thin was visited also by Krishna and his consort Lakshmi, who 
bathed in the two tanks near the town, whence one has been called Pritam a contraction 
from Priyatam, ‘the beloyed,’ after Kyishna,—so called as being the beloved of the 
Gopis; and the other Kamala, after Lakshmi, who from her beauty was supposed to 
resemble the Kamaila or lotus-blossom. The central fortress was called Kandola, and 
here was the celebrated temple of the Sun. Immediately opposite to Kandola is another 
hill, with a fort called in more recent times Songadh, and another large suburb was 








* Amm. Marcell, 19. XXIL.c. 7. § 10: “Proinde timore ejus adventus per finitimos longeque distantes 
lating explicato legationes undique solito ocius coneurrebant : hine Transtigritanis pacem obsecrantibus et 
Arminiis, inde nationibus Indicis certatim cum donis optimates mittentibus ante tempus abusque Divis et Seren- 
divis.” 

+ Yonge’s Amm, Marcell. pp. 285, 286. 
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named 119१२१४. Within a few miles was the shrine of the three-eyed god TrinetreSvara, 
one of the appellations of Siva, and close to this, the celebrated kund, by bathing in 
which all one’s sins were washed away. This kund@ was called, therefore, the Papnisnu 
or sin-expelling, as the forest in which it was situated was called the Papapnod-nu-vana 
or the Forest of the Sin-destroyer. Close to Thin are the MAndhay hills, distinguished 
by this name from the rest of the TAng& range, of which they form a part; and the 
remains of Mindhavgadh, such as they are, may be seen close to the shrine of BandiA 
Beli, the modern name of Banduk, one of the famed snake-brethren. But Thin is sadly 
fallen from its former state, when it could be said— 


चोटोलो दे सुंदरी चतीए माता होल। 
विषो नताल वखांणौये दाद चतारो Ts 


« (One gate is at) Chotila, a second at Suidart, the third at Mata Hol : 
Let us praise the fourth gate at Viso Natdl.” 


* The shrine of Hol MAté is in the lands of MahikA, under WAnkAner; Suidari is 
a Dhrangadhra yillage; while Viso Natal is the shrine of a MAtA not far from Mult. 

“* Modern tradition only carries us back as far as the BAbrifis, who ruled here 
until driven out by the Parmirs, who were expelled by the KaAthis, who, in their turn, 
were dispersed by the Shuja’at Khan, Subihdar of GujarAt, and were succeeded by the 
गाड, Their rule still survives in the well-known couplet :— 


SU थान कंडोला मांडवा.नवसे वाव gar 
राणा पेखा राजोया थान बावरोया डवा ॥ 


“ (At) Than Kandold and Mdndvd there are 900 wavs and wells: 
Before the rule of the Rands the Babrids reigned at Thdn.” 


^^ The Rands alluded to in the couplet are the व 4148, whose title is Rand. The 
Babrifis were expelled by the Parmars, who were driven out by WaAloji Kathi when 
himself fleeing from PAwargadh, in Kachh, pursued by Jam Abdi. Jdm AbdA, it is 
said, followed WAloji to Thin and laid siege to the place, and WAloji contemplated flight 
when the Sun appeared to him in a dream and assured him of his aid. WaAloji risked a 
battle, and Jém Abd& was defeated and forced to return to Kachh, Waloji and his 
KAthis now established themselves at Thin, and Waloji, in gratitude to the Sun, 
repaired the temple of that luminary on the Kandola hill, This temple, as before stated, 
is said to have been founded by Raja MAndhita in the Satya Yuga, and there is no 
doubt that it is really a most ancient fane. It was, it is said, repaired by the celebrated 
Akhi Phulini, who for a short time appears to have ruled here, but at what date 
does not appear, though the neighbourhood abounds in traces of this celebrated chieftain : 
a 0 named after him तोक पाक्चत ठ or LAkhd’s stool. 

“This temple undergone so many repairs and re-buildings that the original 
structure has entirely disappeared and its present appearance is by च means imposing. 
Waloji had a daughter named SonabAi, whom he made a priestess in this temple, he 
married her to one WalerA JAlu and gave her twelve villages as her marriage portion, 
and named after her the fort rebuilt on the hill opposite to Kandola, Songadh. The 
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village of Songadh is a few hundred yards from the old fort of Songadh, and the 
present: descendants of Walerd Jalu to this day enjoy land at the place. As Sonabii was a 
ministrant in the temple of the Sun, her offspring were called Bhagats (worshippers), 
and from her sprang that shdkd or sub-tribe of KAthis called Bhagats. 

^ The Parmirs are said to haye entered JhAlAwAd early in the thirteenth century 
Samvat, and to have received the chovisis of Thin-Kandola and @hotagadh (now 
ChotilA) as a reward for the extermination of Aso Bhill, from Visaldeva the then 
Waghela sovereign of Wadhwin, at that time the chief city of Jhilawdd. The 
grant was accompanied, however, with the condition that the BAbrifs should be 
expelled, a condition which Visaldeva considered it impossible to effect. The Parmars, 
however, succeeded in ousting the ए 0१४8, who fled thence to Dhindhalpur. The 
Parmirs did not hold Thin long, as they were ousted by the KAthis under WAloji 
who, as mentioned above, was himself fleeing with his KAthis from Jém Abra, 

“When Kartalab Khin (who had been honoured with the title of Shuji’at Khin) 
was Subihddr of Gujardt, the KAthis extended their marauding expeditions to the 
Khdlst districts, harassing especially the parganis of Dhandhuka, Viramgim and 
Dholka; their excesses at length became so serious that Shujé’at Khin, when on his 
usual mulkgiré circuit in Jhdlawid, marched from thence, in about A.D. 1690, for 
ThAn, which fort he stormed, after a great slaughter of its defenders, dispersing the 
KaAthis and destroying the temple of the Sun. Since this the KAthis never returned 
to Thin, which was occupied by the Jhdlds shortly afterwards. On this great 
dispersion of the KAthis, the KhAchar tribe made Chotilé their head-quarters, which 
they had wrested from Jagsio Parmir preyionsly, while the Khawads who had acquired 
SayilA, in about 4.7. 1769, remained hére.7'The WaAlds’ head-quarters were at Jetpur- 
ChitAl and the Khumins’ at Miti&ldj-and: afterwards 88097 Kundla, at the time 
of Shuja’at Khan’s storm of Than, it was ‘principally occupied by DhAndhals, who 
have now been dispersed far and wide; and though still to be found as Mulgirfsiis 
in KathiAwdd, their chief possessions lie in the Dhandhuka pargan4, and to this 
day they retain—in memory of the Snake-worship at the shrines of Wisuki and 
Bandid Beli which they had adopted—a great reverence for the Cobra.””* 

Close to the village is a small rock-cut apartment, apparently never quite finished. 
It has two pillars supporting the roof, and at the back a small shrine advancing into 
the cave, with a stone bench in it, as if for an image; but beyond this, and the 
probability that, like the majority of other caves in this province, it may be Bauddha, 
there is nothing further to indicate the sect that excavated it, nor the age in which 
it was made. 

About 600 yards south-west from the village, in a rock or low rocky hill, is 
another similar cave somewhat smaller and very rudely formed: the roof is also 
supported by two pillars much worn, and two others at the back not quite detached 
from the rock. It is low and the sides unfinished. There have also been other 
excavations in the rock close by, but the stone is easily weather-worn, and little of 


them remains. 





= Indian Antiquary, vol. TV. p. 198-4. 
(11540) M 
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Outside the village, on a long raised platform, are seven small structural shrines in 
line, each with a small open porch, and containing the charana of the Bhaktas of the 
KAthis,—except one in which a linga is placed. In another, a little advanced from 
the line, is a small brass image of KAnya or LAlji. On each side of him is what 
they call ^ Niklanga””—a man on horseback—representing the tenth avatar of Vishnu, 
and in front of the altar are the paglan of JAdra Bhakta—apparently a recently deceased 
Sddhu, 

Throughout the country and in Kachh, the custom long prevailed of erecting 
a stone called a PAliyA to the memory of those who died a violent death, but in more 
recent times it seems to 1876 become common also to those who died from natural 
causes. Like grave-stones in other countries they are of very varied workmanship, 
from the plain stone with a rude symbol above and the name, date, and mode of 
death, engrayen in rough ill-shapen characters and mis-spelt words, to the moulded 
stone surmounted bya tigure of the deceased mounted on a horse or camel, or on 
foot, with shield and sword or spear, indicating how the deceased fell. They are 
also to be seen in carts, and, in the case of fishermen or pirates, on board ship.* 
These pdliyds are sometimes erected on raised platforms, and. in rarer cases they 
ave covered by a pavilion or chattri, They are also raised to the memory of satis, 
and then have a woman’s arm engraven upon them. Usually they are flat upright 
stones; but in some cases they are square or octagonal below, with a wider cubical 
block above, surmounted by a moulded pyramidal top, the cube bearing the inscription 
on one side, the figure of the deceased on ‘another, and other symbols on the remaining 
two. These monuments are usually erected outside the gate of a village or town, and 
not unfrequently on the embankment of a tank. As in the old lawless times villagers 
frequently fell in defence of their homes’-and families, the number of pdliyds a 
village could show would be an indication of the warlike disposition of its people, 
and a standing exhortation to those whose ancestors had fallen in defence of their 
homes and kin to be foremost on all occasions of danger, 

Almost any village in KAthiawAd would supply abundant illustrations of pdliyde 
and at some are to be found very picturesque groups, of various pretensions as to size 
and elaboration, The accompanying Plate VIII, representing a chattri at Thin and 
‘ portion of the group of pdliyds round it, will show the ordinary character of these 
stones, 

Snake-worship still lingers among the KAthis about Than. On the west side of a 
tank near the village is a small temple devoted to it. The Devatd is WAsukhi 
(vulgarly pronounced ^ VAsaiji”) one of the snake brethren ; another being BAndid 


Beli, who has also a shrine at a place about three miles from ‘ThAn, where is a slightly 


warm spring, close to the ruins of Ménd&vgadh (in the Mandav hills), WaAsukht is 


deified as Sesha NdrAyana, and Tepresented in the temple, on a slab, by a triple-headed 
snake with the tail coiled up spirally, and two smaller monoosp प ८ नु each 
side, On their right. (the spectator’s left) is a figure of Nardyana or Vishnu. Both 
images are smeared red all over, and before them are laid édligrdmas and saiikhas. 


* A neat one of this sort is to be seen at Mundrd in Kachh, 
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The एषं is a sennydst from near Bandras, and wears a brick-red cloth, and uses a 
Rudriksha MAlA, or rosary, of nineteen beads. Shading the temple is a large Rdyana * 
tree,—the close foliage of small dark green oval leaves, which makes its shade so grateful, 
apparently having had to do with its being consecrated as a sacred tree in Western 
India, where it is specially dedicated by the Jains to their first Tirthankara, 
Rishabhandtha,—the patron saint of Satruiijaya, no shrine to him being complete 
without a Rdyuna tree overshadowing his charana or footprints. 

In the court of this temple are many slabs of pottery, with images in alto-rilievo 
of the three snakes, similar to that in the shrine: they are apparently votive offerings. 
Doubtless much curious information respecting snake-worship and the worship of the 
sun could be obtained in this neighbourhood by anyone who had the time and tact to 
elicit it. 

The legendary history of the two snake shrines at Thin is thus given by Major 
Watson :— 

^ Brahmé had a son named Marichi, whose son was Kasyapa. Kasyapa had a 
hundred sons by a niga-kanya, the chief of whom were Seshji, Vasukhi (corrupted 
into Wasaiigji), Banduk (corrupted into Bandia Beli), Dhumrdksha, Pratik, 
Pandarik, Takshak, Airdvat, Dhritardshtra, &., &. 

“Five rishist named Karniy, Gdlav, Angira, Antath, and Bryihaspati (all sons of 
Brahm) during the Zreta Yuga, set out on a pilgrimage round the world, and in the 
course of their wandering came to Deya. i etn land, and encamping in the forest 
of Pap&nod, near Than, determined form here religious austerities. They 
accordingly commenced their ceremoni ‘orming the Brahmayajna or adoration 
of Brahm& by means of the sacrificial fire, Information of their intention having 
reached BhimAsura, who reigned at Bhimapuri, the modern Bhimora, he determined 
to throw obstacles in their way, and with this view commenced to annoy them, and 
owing to his persecution the Rishis were obliged to remove their residence to the bank 
of PAnchkundi tank, close to Thin, and there commence their penance. Their austerities 
were 80 severe that Brahm& was pleased with them,t and appeared before them in 
person. On this the Rishis implored him to destroy Bhimfsura Daitya. Brahma 
replied that BhimAsura was destined to die at the hands of Seshaji, Vasukhi, and 
others of the snake family, and that, therefore, they should address their prayers to them. 
So saying BrahmA became invisible, and the Rishis besought the snake deities to 
aid them, and the whole snake family appeared to answer to their entreaties. The 
Rishis requesting them to destroy Bhimdsura, Seshaji at once started for Bhimapuri, 
and there by the force of his poison slew BhimAsura, and returning, informed the 
Rishis of his death, They overwhelmed him with thanks, and begged him to 
reside constantly in Than for their protection, As Seshajt was king of Patdl, he 
was unable to comply with their request; he however ordered his brothers Vasukhi 





* The Rdjddant of Sunskelt writers (cont, Safrwijaya Mdhdtm I. p.270), tho Mimusops Kauhi, or Butea 
JSrondosa according to Wilson, 
† The great yishis who alded Brahmé in the work of crontion are seven; they are identified with the sevea 
stars of Ursa Major, See my Elephanta, 4 42 and note 68, 
‡ By penance and austerity it is supposed that unbounded power—evon over the gods—may be attained, 
u2 
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(Wasaigji) and Banduk (or BandiA Beli) to remain at Than and Mandhavgadh, 
and accordingly these two snake brethren took up their residence at Thain and 
Mandhavgadh respectively, where their shrines are to this day. Seshaji thenbecame 
invisible. To the present day no one is allowed to cut a tree in the grove that 
surrounds Bandi Beli’s shrine, and it is said that should anyone ignorantly cut a 
stick in this grove, the snake appears to such person in his dreams and orders him to 
return the stick, and should he fail therein, some great calamity shortly befalls him, and 
in fact in or near this grove may be seen many such logs or sticks accidentally cut and 
subsequently returned. 

* Some of the more famous snake brethren are, (1) Seshjt, lord of Patdl; (2) 
Vasukhi; (8) Banduk, all mentioned above; (4) Kali Naga, this brother was a 
snake of renown; he first resided in the KAlandrio pool of the Jamna river near Gokal 
in Hindustin proper. From thence he was ousted by Krishna, and is now supposed to 
reside in the island of Ramnad near the shrine of Setubandh Rameévara. (5) 
Bhuj4tiga, who is worshipped at Bhuj. It is said that in ancient times the inhabitants 
of Kachh were harassed by Daityas and Rékshasas, and petitioned Srt Wasukhi, who 
ordered his brother Bhujéiga to go to their assistance. Bhujisiga went, and effecting 
their liberation, at their entreaties took up his residence in Bhuj, so named after him. 
He is popularly called the Bhujio. (6) Another famous brother is Dhumraksha, 
worshipped as the Khambhdia Naga, in the village of Khambhda, under Dhrangadhra. 
(7) Another Naga shrine in K&thiawAd, is that of Pratik at Tals4n& in Thilawad; 
and another (8) is that of Devanik OblarmiAlio, in the village of Ohokdi, under 
Chuda. The shrine of another brother (9)-Pandarika, is said so be at Pandarpura in 
the Dekhan. (10) Taksh@k resides in Kurukshetra; (11) Airtvat in Hastindpur; 
and (12) Dhritarashtra in the Dekhan, &८ &e: 

“Tt will be seen from the above legend how intimately the old tree and snake 
worship are connected. The Nagas seem to have been an aboriginal race in Gujarat, 
and to have worshipped the elephant, cobra, tiger, monkey, and trees; and the earlier 
Hindu immigrants have probably derived from them the cult of GaneSa, Hanuman, 
WagheSvari, Matas, &c., &८, In the lapse of time the descendants of these Hindu 
immigrants began to confound these Nagas with whom they had intermarried with the 
cobras (ndgas), and eventually the legends of Naga-kanyas, &c., sprang प्‌. 


Four miles south from Thén is the ruin of an old band ordam known as the 8६ 
dasar bind, built originally of massive stones, but burst by the force of the retained water, 
and the stones are now found scattered down the stream for several miles, Just above 
the east end of it, on a rocky rising ground, stands a small deserted temple called Muni 
Bawi’s. When entire it must have been a very pretty shrine—prettily situated where 
it commands an extensive view, much more beautiful doubtless when the SAnddsar 
dam formed an extensive reservoir, almost in front of it. There is no inscription on it 
except on the jamb of the shrine door, where we read— 


संवत १५५० aa 
“The Samvat year 1557,” or A.D. 1501,—but this seems to have been cut by some 


* Ind, Ant., vol, IV, p. 196-7. 
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visitor, for the temple must belong to about the same age as that of Shrya Narayana 
at Somanfth Pattan, and is probably the older of the two—possibly dating from the tenth 
or eleventh century. The plan is the usual one for a small temple—a broken square of 
twelve columns, with two outside on each face, forming bays to the side windows, a 
vestibule to the shrine, and an inner porch; each area measuring 6 feet 3 inches 
by 8 feet 4 inches. The square inside measures 15 feet 2 inches between opposite 
columns. The pillars are square below, and built partly into the high screen wall that 
surrounds the mandap; above the screen they are octagonal, with round capitals 
supporting brackets. Each bracket has a four-armed figure carved upon it—each figure 
different from the others or in a different position; one is a Ganapati, another has a 
dog's face on his stomach, and holds the mouth of it open with his fingers, one has his 
head turned downwards and his back outwards, and supports the upper member of the 
bracket with his feet; some gape; and most of them are comical or whimsical. 

One pillar of the mandap and much of the sculpture on the Sikhar or spire has fallen. 
‘The shrine door is neatly carved with a running flower pattern on the jambs, human figures 
below at each side, and three bands of small ones on the architraye, outside the jambs. 
Ganapati is carved on the lintel, indicating a Saiva shrine, and the frieze above is divided 
into seyen compartments by colonnettes; the central one is occupied by a sitting figure, 
and the others by standing ones. >+ 

The roof is domed on eight pillars—the, central pair on each face of the square—and 
has been neatly carved, as have also thé-Foofs of the porch and shrine. 

Outside, round the vimana or shrine, are carved a number of mythological figures ; 
one of them, on the back or west end,’ is. a three-faced figure or ¢rimarti—possibly 
intended for Brahm. In all the receding compartments are figures of a curious 
nondescript animal, a sort of griffon—grdsdé—which again occurs in a much less 
prominent form at Gumli, but figures in Indian sculpture from the age of the Bauddha 
cayes downwards ; perhaps it is intended for a sivtha or lion, but sometimes it is carved 
with a long snout like a tapir’s, or an elephant’s trunk, and sometimes with yery long 
horns like an antelope’s. Here it is repeated again and again as a principal figure, 
assailed by men with bows, spears, &c. 

At Songadh the old temple of the Sun has been pulled down, and a modern shrine 
raised on the site, 


VI—THE ASOKA INSCRIPTION AT JUNAGADH. 


TJunAcapu, ^ The Old Fort,”—not, as Lassen supposes, the Yavanagada or ^ Grecian 
Fort,’”"—is probably one of the most ancient cities of India, and, with its Uparkot 
or citadal, now overgrown with custard apple, notwithstanding four centuries of 
Muhammadan Vandalism, is probably a rich mine of buried antiquities. Here lived the 
lieutenants of the great Maurya kings, Chandragupta, Vimbistira, Asoka, and thcir 





‘© Mirza Muhammad Sadik IsfabAni is quite correct when he soys in his Tahkif al frab,—* Jénaigath 
spelt with the Indian D), a fortress Gujarat (=> ड) in India; it is also called Karnél (JU3,¢) the mame 
गद्या (9) signifies ‘an ancient eastle.’”“ Jiran Kot has a similar meaning. 
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successors, of the 88118, and of the Guptas; and here the later Chuddsamds kept 
their court, though Vanthali, the ancient WAmanasthali, was often also the royal 
residence, 

The modern city walls enclose a very extensive area of an irregular form. The 
Uparkot, an inner fort or citadel, on a raised platform of rock, occupies a portion of the 
east side; but the greater part of it and of the northern end of the enclosure of the city 
walls are covered with jungle, hiding innumerable Muhammadan graves, The population 
may, perhaps, amount to 25,000 or 80,000, and occupies the area to the south-west of 
the Uparkot. The streets are narrow. The palace is a large square nondescript pile, 
enclosing a small open square, and overtopping the houses, but in a narrow street. 
A spacious addition in the Italian style, however, has recently been added, and a square 
formed in front of it, which is a vast improyement on what was six years ago. 

The temple of Swimi Nardyana is a somewhat imposing modern structure, and 
beside it is a sort of monastery of very considerable extent, built and kept in repair by 
its inmates, who number among themselyes members of all trades, such as carpenters, 
bricklayers, smiths, &c. The details of the economy of such a fraternity would form a 
curious, if not instructive, chapter in the history of modern Hindu religious habits. 

But to begin with the Buddhist remains :—The Rock-Inscription of Junigadh 
or Girnar is without exception the most interesting antiquity in the province. It is 
nearly a mile to the west of the city, and at the entry of the dell or gorge which leads 
into the valley that girdles the mightyjand sacred Girnfr, It was first noticed by 
Major James Tod on his visit to Girnfr in [December 1822, and his account* may be 
worth quoting almost én extenso. ५ 5 

“The magnificent vanity of Sun darji, the horse-merchant, has commenced and 





proceeded far in his work, which will immortalize his name, while it secures the bene-. 


dictions of the pilgrims, for making easy the road to the great object of adoration. From 
the walls of the city he has cut a noble avenue through the forest, planted on either 
side with mango, jamun, and other trees, which in due time will afford both shade 
and food to the weary votary. At the point where the avenue meets the Sonarekha 
is an extensive payed causeway, running parallel with it, and terminating where the 
river runs directly across the gorge of the pass with a bridge of three arches of great 
strength and in excellent taste, haying an open casemated parapet. While it adds 
greatly to the picturesque effect of the scene, the utility of the work enhances its beauty ; 
for not only does it give bread to a great body of poor people, but, when finished, it will 
entirely remove all danger from the devotees formerly apt to be swept off, liy the sudden 
rise of the river. It is already carried over the most difficult part anil although Sundarji 
is dead, it does not languish under his son and successor, who! ‘with religious zeal, is 
executing his father’s commands to continue the causeway to the १८००४ ford of the 
stream, beyond which it would be more ornamental than useful. The views from the 
bridge are sublime: in front, seen through the range called the portal of Durga, is the 
mighty cone of Girndr, towering in majesty, while behind, the ‘ancient castle’ lowers 
RES decay,’ seeming as if erected as an ontwork to defend the pass leading to the 





¶ Travels in Western India, p, 369 8. 
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“Leaving the bridge, let me describe what to the antiquary will appear the noblest 
monument of Saurdshtra, a monument speaking in an unknown tongue of other times, 
and calling to the Frank vedyavdn, or savant, to remove the spell of ignorance in which 
it has been enveloped for ages, Again, thanks to Sundarji, but for whose liberality it 
would still have remained embosomed in the pathless forest, covered with its tangled veil 
of the impervious babool. , , . . 

“The memorial in question, and evidently of some great conqueror, is a huge 
hemispherical mass of dark granite, which, like a wart upon the body, has protruded 
through the crust of mother earth, without fissure or inequality, and which, by the aid of 
the ‘iron pen,’ has been converted into a book. The measurement of its area is nearly 
90 feet; its surface is divided into compartments or parallelograms, within which are 
inscriptions in the usual antique character. Two of these cartouches I had copied, by 
my old Guru, with the most scrupulous fidelity, and a portion of a third, where the 
character varied. The affinity of the former to the inscriptions on the triumphal pillars 
at Dihli, on the ‘column of victory’ in the centre of the lake in Mewar, and in various 
of the most ancient cave-temples in India, is apparent. Each letier is about two inches 
long, most symmetrically formed, and in perfect preservation, The examples of a more 
modern character are, from the vertex and the west side of the mass, similar to those on 
the Indo-Gothiec medals I engraved for the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and of which I found several specimens inithe ruins of Kalikot and other ancient cities 
on the opposite side of the gulf... I maj = ny call it a book; for the rock is covered 
with these characters, so uniform in execution that we may safely pronounce all those of 
the most ancient class, which I designate thé ‘‘Patidu character,’ to be the work of one 
man. But who was this man? They are of an age so evidently anterior to Menander 
and Apollodotus, the conqueror of the Suroi, that despite the curious admixture of 
characters decidedly Grecian, we cannot suppose this to have been a landmark of their 
visitations amongst the Rajputs or of their victory over Tessarioustos,} or Teja Raja, in 
all probability the Yadu prince of Junigadh.” 

The large granite block or boulder is just at the entrance of the causeway on its 
right or east side, and besides fourteen tablets or edicts of ASoku, which cover nearly 
the whole of the north-east face, it bears on the top a long S4h inscription of Rudra 
DAmAn, and on the west face a third of Skandagupta. The first of these was probably 
almost perfect when Tod saw it in 1822, but most unfortunately Sundarji’s people when 
making the causeway seem to havé broken a large piece from the stone, carrying away 
part of the fifth and a large portion of the thirteenth tablet. The rock, however, even 
after the interest of its inscriptions was discovered, was left quite uncared for ; and in 1869, 
when I first visited it, a house had been built beside it, and was occupied by a lazy, 
sanctimonious, naked devotee, whose firewood lay against the sides of the stone, whilst 
fragments of broken earthenware covered the top of it, where the Rudra DAmAén in- 
scription had begun to peel off. Removing these, the photograph which forms Plate IX. 
was taken from the wall of the causeway. A representation was also made to the 





* Vol. I. pp. 318 8. 
+ Tod is here misled by the corrupt reading in Strabo. 
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Government of Bombay, which resulted in the erection by the Junfgadh darbdr, of a 
roof over the stone to protect it from the sun and rain. 

The first transcript of the whole of the Asoka inscription was obtained by the 
Rey. Dr. John Wilson of Bombay, who forwarded a copy of it to Mr. James Prinsep of 
Calcutta, early in 1837. By a fortunate coincidence Lieut. Kittoe had discovered a long 
inscription at Dhauli in Katak which proved to be identical, or nearly so, with that of 
Junigadh, but with the omission of the last three tablets.* Prinsep, who had recently 
discovered the key to the character of these inscriptions, was not long in bringing their 
contents to notice, 

Tn March 1838 Lieut. W. Postans was deputed by the Bombay Government to visit 
Junigadh and copy the inscriptions; this he did in company with Capt, Lang, and the 
copies were sent to the Royal Asiatic Society. In 1842 Capt. (now General Sir G.) 
Le Grand Jacob and Professor Westergaard of Copenhagen, made a very careful copy of 
the whole inscription, which has proved the most faithful transcript of any of the 
inscriptions yet published. 

Again, M. Court in the service of Ranjit Singh, in a memoir on Taxila and Peuke- 
laotes, a notice of which appeared in the Jowsnal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
August 1836, first communicated to the world the fact of the existence of a Baktro-Pali 
inscription on a rock, quite close to the village of Shah-bAz-garhi about thirty-six 
miles north-east from Peshiwar. In the spring of 1838 Capt, Burnes sent an agent to 
look after the inscription, who returned witha"jpaper impression, which made obvious 
the importance of having a more perfect representation of it. In the end of the year 
Mr. C. Masson sent another agent, who brought back copies of a portion of it with 
information that led Masson himself to visit it in October 1838, when he discovered that 
both sides of the stone were inscribed, and brought away impressions on calico of the 
whole.t These were successfully decyphered by the late Mr. E. Norris and Mr. Dowson 
in 1845, and found to be essentially the same as those of Girnar and Dhauli it The 
three texts were afterwards compared, using Westergaard and Jacob’s excellent transcript 
for that of Girnar, and a revised translation published by the late Professor H., 11. Wilson§ 
in 1849; they were also briefly discussed by Lassen.|| Certain of the edicts were further 
examined, and improved translations of them given by the late lamented E, Burnouf, 
which were published] after his death in 1852, Several of them have again been 
seemed Dy Professor H. Kern of Leyden in an admirable memoir published at 
Amsterdam in 1873: his translations, so far as they go,** we shall reproduce in the 
following pages as the best that have yet appeared. 
re ० discovered by Mr. Forrest in 1860 at Khilst, on 

प very perfect state of preservation, and, like those at 


Girnar and Dhauli, in the Pali character; and a fifth has been found at Jogada 








"© nen. As, Soe, Beng, vo. VIL yp. 187, 219; Prleogy Gen Journ. As. Soc. Beng., vol. VII. ए. 157, 219 
14110 3 Prinsep's Essays, vol. I. pp, 13, 18, 20, 


‡ Ibid, p. 303, 

§ Ibid. vol. ता. pp. 153-251. 
|| Andische Alterthumskunde, (2nd edition) vol, Il. 

4 Lotus de la Bonne Loi, pp. 710-774, (ल 


°* Over de Jaartelling der Zuidelijke Buldhisten om ele Gedgnatuthen can Apoka den Buddhist, pp. 43 ff. 
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Naugam in the Ganjam district,* near the coast of the bay of Bengal; but no 
satisfactory copies of these two have yet been published. 

The Aéoka inscription at Girnar covers considerably over a hundred square feet of 
the uneven surface of a huge rounded and somewhat conical granite boulder, rising 
12 feet above the surface of the ground, and about 75 feet in circumference at the base. 
It occupies the greater portion of the north-east face, and, as is well known, is divided 
down the centre by a vertical line; on the left, or east side, of which are the first five 
edicts or tablets, divided from one another by horizontal lines; on the right are the next 
seven, similarly divided; the thirteenth has been placed below the fifth and twelfth, and 
is unfortunately damaged ; and the fourteenth is placed to the right of the thirteenth. 

Though better copies had been made of this inscription than of any of the others, 
there were still some doubtful readings, and it was therefore desirable, as had recently 
been pointed out by Professor Weber in the Centralblatt, to have a perfect facsimile of 
it. These remaining doubts, I trust, the estampages taken will now settle. 

The taking of facsimiles was a work of considerable time and difficulty; and as 
I had no trained hand, I had to do it myself with the aid of my assistant, who, however, 
soon became quite expert in the manipulatory process. We wrought steadily from 
eight to nine hours a day at it, and after the first trials, which were disappointing owing 
to some of the paper containing size or other adhesive substance, I tried using a thicker 
and firmer paper brought from Ahmadabad for the first layer, and the thinner, softer 
paper from Junar for the second, and, 9201 -as my stock of it would allow, for a third 
layer. This wrought very well. Unfortuniately the paper ordered by me at the India 
Office had not come to hand at Bombay, and व could not get a further supply similar to 
the Junar sort at Junfgadh. This prevented my: taking some of the edicts in duplicate, 
and for some time I could only use two layers of paper. The originals are deposited at 
the India Office Library, and represent with great fidelity the surface of the stone; from 
them the accompanying collotype plates (X.-XIII.) have been derived, by piecing the 
different estampages in groups, as on the stone, and photographing them.t 

The principal new readings have been pointed out for me by Professor Kern, and 
will be noticed in connexion with each tablet or edict. The latest translation available 
is also given of eachin order; but all are subject to revision. Professor Wilson’s were 
offered as “subject to correction in every page ;”” and in his paper he bears this high 
testimony to Prinsep’s earlier work : ^ With regard,” he says, ^ to the translations which 
we owe to the learning and ingenuity of the late James Prinsep, we must remember 
that they were the first attempts to convey a knowledge of the purport of documents 
in a new character and unknown language; and that copies of the Lat inscriptions 
had been published for many years, but had baffled the most eminent scholars, and 
remained undeciphered, until James Prinsep discovered their real nature and rendered 
them readable hy his successors, without which they would probably have continued 
to the present day as unintelligible as ever. Whatever may be objected to particular 








= Indian Antiquary, vol. I. pp. 219-222. 

The third edict, having been taken with a yellowish paper, appears much darker than the others. Under 
alow magnifying power these plates will represent pretty well the state of the surface of the rock ; only the 
photograph having been taken from the under side of the estampage, the depressions of surface appear as elevations, 
‘The letters are sunk—in intaglio, not in cameo. 

a1s4o.) N 
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passages, the substance of the inscriptions is no doubt correctly translated. Its 
(1 even if established, will not invalidate his claims to our acknowledgment 
and admiration for what he has accomplished with unequalled labour, incomparable 
ingenuity, and unrivalled success.”* Not less graceful is M. Burnouf’s manner of 
speaking of his corrections. “Si je viens 4 mon tour, aprés de si savans oes 
proposer mon interprétation, ९९७४ que comme personne ne pout se 4 Warriver 
du premier coup ३ l’intelligence définitive de ces monumens difliciles, il n’y a personne 
non plus qui ne puisse se flatter d’aider 4 leur intreprétation.”+ 


Tasier or एठा I. 


The first edict of the series, at the head of the left-hand column (see Plate X.), 

consists of twelve lines, and reads thus :— 

+ एषि dhammalipi Devinath piyena 

* PiyadasinA RAfAé lekhApita. Idha na kim. 

‘chi jivarh frabhitth paju — hitayyarh 

‘nacha samijo katavyo bahukam hi dosam 

° samfjamhi pasati DevAnarh ptyo Piyadasi Raja 

*asti pitu ekachA samAja sidhumat& DevAnar- 

‘piyasa Piyadasino rifio purf mahinase mami 

® Devanarh piyasa Piyadasino ribo “anudivasarh ba- 

*hini pana क ता 

*sa aja षत ayath dharhmalipi, likhitatt eva p&- 

“na Grabhire ऽपि dvamérieko mato so pi- 

*magona dhuvo éte pitt pAn& pachhd na Arabhisande. 


The corrections in the estampage here are few, viz. :— 


At the end of line 2 - ध क for havi 

Inlined ~ ~ - samdjo for samaje 

At the end of line 7 - = (717 

And in line 8 ~ - anudivasar for anwindivasayh, 


The translation of this edict has not been revised by either Burnouf or Kern, and in 
place of a better we must be content with the following which is Wilson’s version :— 


^ This is the edict of the beloved of the gods, the RAj& Priyadasi. The putting 
to death of animals is to be entirely discontinued, and no convivial meeting is to be 
held, for the beloved of the gods, RAj& Priyadasi remarks many faults in such 
assemblies. There is but one assembly indeed which is approved of by the RAja 
Priyadasi the beloved of the gods, which is that of the great kitchen of RAja 
Priyadasi; every day hundreds of thousands of animals 1876 been slaughtered for 
virtuous purposes, but now although this pious edict is proclaimed that animals 
be killed for good purposes, and such is the practice; yet as the practice is not 
determined, these presents are proclaimed that hereafter they shall not be पान्तं 





* Journ. R, As. 80० vol. XIL. p, 251. 
+ Lotus de tla Bonne Loi, p. 738, 
$ Wilson, Journ, 2. As, Soc. vol. XIL 7, 164, 
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Taser IL 
The second is in eight lines somewhat longer than those of the first, and is fully 
commented on by Professor Kern. 
It reads thus :— 
१ Savata vijitamhi DevAnarnpiyasa Piyadasino 190, 
* evamapi [6 charhtesu yathd Chodé Pada Satiyaputo Ketalaputo 4 Tarnba- 
* parhni, Antiyako YonarAjA, yevApi tasa Atitiyakasa simiparh 
*rhjéno, savaté Devdnarapiyasa Piyadasino rifio dve chikichhd katd, 
१ manusachikichhé pasuchikichhicha ; osudhdnicha yini manusopagfnicha 
* pasopagini cha yata-yata nAsti, savaté hir{pitAnicha ropipitdnicha 
¶ mfilfnicha phalinicha yata-yata ndsti, savata hiripitdnicha ropipiténicha ; 
$ parhthesh kdpacha khandpit, vachhicha ropipitd paribhoghya pasumanusinarh 


The only corrections supplied here are : 


In lines 2 and 3 ~ ~ ~ द Tanbapaint for a Tambopant 
10158 = ~ ~ ~ - ~ rdjd for raja 
‘And in line 4 - ~ ~ 2 = rijdno for rdjano. 


Dr. Kern translates this literally into Sanskrit as,— 
1 §arvatra rishtre DevAndmpriyasya Priyadarsino rdjnas, 
? tathaivo prityanteshu, yath Chodah, Pandy4h, Satyaputrah, Keralaputra 4 Tamra- 
*parnim, Antiyoko Yavanarijo, yechApi tasya shmantd, 
‘rAjanah, sarvatra Devindmpriyasya Priyadarsino rijno dyayi chikitsA krité, 
* manushyachikits’ paSuchikitsAcha ; hadhAnicha yAni manushyopaginicha 
१ pastipagdinicha yatra-yatra na santi, sarvatrihAritAnicha tadropanaiicha kéritarh, 
ग m~lAnicha phaldnicha yatra-yatra na santi, sarvatrahdritAnicha Ses 
Skipiécha pathishu khéniti, rikshinAndiicha ropanarh kéritarh paribhogiya* 

pasumanushyinam, 





Transtation.+ 

“Tn the whole dominion of King DeyAndnipriya Priyadargin as also in the 
adjacent countries, as Chola, Pandya, Satyaputra, Keralaputra, as far as TAm.- 
raparni, the kingdom of Antiochus the Grecian King, and of his neighbour 
kings, the system of caring for the sick both of men and cattle, followed by King 
Devinimpriya Priyadarsin has been everywhere brought into practice; and at all 
places where useful healing herbs for men and cattle were wanting he has caused them 
to be brought and planted; and at all places where roots and fruits were wanting he 
has caused them to be brought and planted; also he has caused wells to be dug 
and trees to be planted, on the roads for the benefit of men and cattle.” 


^ Ohoda,” Lassen remarks, “ is to be regarded as another spelling of Chora (as 
Ganda is pronounced Gaura), and an older form than Chola; the ancients called the 





. 


प 
+ Kern, u.s.p.91. These translations have been very kindly made for me by the Rev, Adam Milroy, of 


‡ In the first place Baktria. 
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people of these parts Sola.* As the word is in the plural it is to be taken as the name 
of a people. The inscription has २४४, which, however, has arisen from an injury 
to the stone in the course of time. Pidaé was situated to the north of Chola in the 
vicinity of Arkat, and was called Pira-dega.t Pida-Satiyaputa is to be considered 
a compound, ‘the Satyaputra of Pida’; it was probably a Buddhist title ‘the son 
of truth,’ like the Dharma-rija in Butan, Through carelessness, the engraver has 
carved Ketala for Kerala(the Malabar coast). It is said ‘as far as Tambapaiint’ 
(Ceylon), which is thereby indicated as the most southerly and distant country in 
that direction.”§ 


Tasier III, 
This is in six lines, still longer than those of Tablet IT., and reads :— 

* DevAnari piyo Piyadasi rAja evarn Aha dvAdasa vAsAbhisitena mayd तेष ककि 
* savata vijite mama yutAcha rijikecha pAdesike cha paiichasu panchasu vAsesu anusam 
* ydnarh niydta éthyeva athaya imAya dharhmAnusastiya yatha afd 

* ya pi karnmaya sadhu mAtaricha pitari sustina mitA sarhstuta fdtinar bahmana 

* samaninarh sidhu dAnarh pAndnarh sidhu andrarhbho apavyayaté apabhfrhdata sidhu 
* parisipi yute Afiapayisati gananayarh hetu to chavyanjane to cha. 


Here the corrections on Westergaard and Jacob’s copy are :— 


Attheend of line2 = - > anusarii for anustin, 
At the beginning of line 3 ~ ydnats for yinu ; 
At the end of line 3 ~ ~ yathd ané for yatha aka, 
Tn line 4 ~ = = - pi ददार for si दवदव ; and sanstuta for samstata. 
ae ie 5 ~ - ~ ~ apabhdmdaté for 401१0०८4. 
१56 ~ , ~ ~ ~ 


yute (doubiful) for yuto ; and diiapayisati for को कृन्त, 
Translation. 


Wilson's translation of this tablet, proposed = subject to considerable doubt,” is 
as follows :— 

“King Priyadasi| says: This was ordained by me when I had been twelve years 
inaugurated in the conquered country ; that among those united in the law, whether 
strangers or my own subjects, quinquennial expiation shall be held for the enforcement 
of moral obligations, as—duty to parents, friends, children, relations, Brahmans, and 
Sramans. Liberality is good; non-injury of living creatures is good ; and abstinence from 
prodigality and slander is good. The Assembly itself will instruct the faithful in the 
virtues here enumerated, both by explanation and by example,” 

M. Burnouf observes that this last sentence is more literally, “* D’aprds la cause et 
^ @aprés la lettre’; & peu prés comme quand on dit, au fond et dans la forme.” ** 





Ind Ath ado), 0h I. 168, wg Ind. Alth, (2nd ed.), vol. I, p. 162, note 2, 

t Journ. As. Soc, Beng. vol. VIL, p. 406, 

‡ Ind. Alt, vol. I, p. 188, note 1. 

§ Ind. Alt. (2nd ed.) vol. IE. 7, 262, note 4, 

| Tn the inseriptions at Kapur di Gisi, in the Panjab, Professor Wilson observes ९0 
more correct Sanskrit form of Pri 0 0 


different tablets. ‘yay instead of Pali Piyadasi.” The spelling is व i Re 
Mrs. Spiers's Ancient India, p. 284 ; Wilson, Journ, 
°° Le Lotus de a Bonne Lei, po 188.000" Be At Soe vol, XL p, 178, 
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Tasuer IV. 


This is in twelve lines, still longer than any of the preceding (see Plate XI.), and is 
transliterated thus :— 

> AtikAtarn ahtararh bahini vsasatini vadhito éva pAndrambho vihirhsicha bhitinarh, 

fiAtisu 

* asarpatipati bamhanasamanénar asarhpatipati ta aja Dévinarhpiyasa Payadasino rifio 
* dharhmacharanena bherighoso aho dharamaghoso vimAnadasan{cha hastidasanAcha 

‘ agikharidhdnicha aiidnicha divyAniripAni dasayiptajanarh. Yarise bahdhi visasatéhi 

‘na bhitapuvé tirise aja vadhite Devinarpiyasa Piyadathsino rifio dharimAnusa- 

stiyA anaram- 

* bho pAnAnar avihims’ bhitAnarh fAtinar sarapatipatt bamhanasamandnarh saripati- 

pati mAtaripitari 

7 sus(isi thaira sustisA esa aflecha bahuvidhe dharhmacharane vadhate vadhayisaticheva 

Devanaripiyo 

* Piyadasi पतु dharhmacharanarh idarh puticha potficha papoticha Devinarhpiyasa 

: Piyadasino rafio 

° yadhayisarhti idarh dharnmacharanarh Ava savatakap& dharimambhi silamhi tistarito 

dharhmarh anusisisarti 

% esahi seste karhme ya dharhmAnusfsanarh dharhmacharanépi na bhayati asilasa hu ta 

imambhi athamhi 

य (va)dhicha ahinicha sAdhu etAya athiya ida lekbApitarn imasa atha(sa) vadhiyu- 

अन 1 jaratu hini cha 

® JochetayyA dvadasavasAbhisitena DevAnatipiyena Piyadasin& rfid idan lekhdpitarn. 


The new readings here supplied by. 
1००९1 - ~ vaghito for vaghitd ; ‘and Adtisu for fiatisu. 

~ =  bherighoso, the bk was only partially shown in Westergaard and Jacob's copy. 

= = अधि ydrisa ; and vdsa for vasa. 

» 10 ~ = esa hi for sahi; and ta imamhi for ? imamhi doubtfally read -va imamhi. 

» ll ~ ~ idain for ida ; and hini cha, for hini mu, 

Of this tablet Burnouf * has given the following version : 

“Dans le temps passé, pendant de nombreuses centaines d'unnées, on vit prospérer 
uniquement le meurtre des étres vivants et la méchanceté A l’égard des créatures, le 
manque de respect pour les parents, le manque de respect pour les Bamhanas et les 
Samanas (les Brihmanes et les Qramanas). Aussi, en ce jour, parce que Piyadasi, le roi 
chéri des Dévas, pratique la loi, le son du tambour [a retenti]; oui, la voix de la loi 

` [s'est fait entendre], aprés que des promenades de chars de parade, des 
d’éléphants, des feux d’artifice, ainsi que d'autres représentations divines ont été 
montrées aux regards du peuple. Ce que depuis bien des centaines d’années on n’avait 
pas vu auparavant, on l’a एप prospérer aujourd’hui, par suite de l’ordre que donne 
Piyadasi, le roi chéri des Dévas, de pratiquer la loi. La cessation du meurtre des étres 
vivants et des actes de méchanceté a l’égard des créatures, le respect pour les parents, 
Vobéissance avx pére et mére, l’obéissance aux anciens (Théra), yoili les vertus, ainsi 
que d’autres pratiques de 19 loi de diverses espces, qui se sont accrues. Et Piyadasi, le 
roi chéri des Dévas, fera croitre encore cette observation de la loi; et les fils, et les 
petits-fils, et les arriére-petits-fils de Piyadasi, le roi chéri des Dévas, feront croitre cette 
observation de la loi jusqu’au kalpa de la destruction. Fermes dans la loi, dans 18 morale, 









* Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 731. 
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ils ordonneront V'observation de la loi; car c’est lameilleure des actions que d’enjoindre 
Vobservation de la loi, Cette observation méme de la loi n’existe pas pour celui qui n’a 
pas de morale, 11 est bon que cet object prospére et ne dépérisse pas; c’est pour cela 
qu’on a fait écrire cet (वा, Si cet object s’accroit, on n’en devra jamais voir le dépérisse- 
ment. Piyadasi, le roi chéri des Dévas, a fait écrire cet édit, la douzidéme année depuis 
son sacre.” 

In Professor Kern’s analysis, he takes this edict first, and prefaces his reading and 
translation by the following remarks, which, as they may not be generally known to my 
English and Indian readers, I give here in extenso : 

* Let us,’ he says, ‘in the first place examine the state of the Girnar text as it has 
come down to us. Thus much we can see, that while there are no gross errors, there is 
much carelessness and irregularity in the spelling. The system of sounds of a dialect 
cannot be too carefully considered, if firm ground is to be obtained for the settlement, 
and thereby for the interpretation, of the text. The pronunciation ०६७९, Sanskrit 
varsha, is as good as vassa (spelt vasa), since it is, in Prikrit, a matter of indifference 
whether a syllable is long by position or by the natural length of the vowel. Oon- 
sequently the developed Prikrit does not admit a vowel long by nature in a syllable which 
is long by position. The spelling 4¢mhana in line 2 trangresses this rule, while bamhana 
in line 6 is correct. The same inconsistency is seen elsewhere—now ५, then d. In 

- the second line paté (= pati) with the dental ¢ occurs twice, in line 6 it is twice 
written with the lingual. These forms! are both quite correct, but they should not 
haye been interchanged in the same document. From the Sanskrit prati there is 
produced on the one hand, by the dropping of the r, pati; on the other, first, 
the form priti (pérti); an 7, as well’asvan‘s; serving to effect the transition to an 
immediately following ¢ in the class of dentals. In the oldest Indian of all, this some- 
times takes place, in the Sanskrit still more frequently, while in the Prikrits it is the 
rule. Thus the Sanskrit ‘rita becomes pretty generally in the Prikrits kata ; pérti, pati, 
and thence later padi, pali, and pari. We find the same inconsistency in vagh along 
with vadh, The distinction between the dental and lingual १ has not yet died out, but 
the author or transcriber continually confuses them; thus dasand should haye the 
dental; pani, on the contrary, the lingual x, A carelessness of frequent occurrence in 
the majority of Indian MSS., even the most recent, is the use of the ¢ after 9, instead of 
the aspirated ¢h, as in tistarnto, seste. This is not the only point which shows clearly that 
the habits of the Indian transcribers all existed at that time ;—the custom of indicating 
every nasal sound with which a syllable closes by a spurious anusvira, simply to save 
trouble, is another example. In general, those documents of 268-257 B.O. present 
exactly the same kind of errors that we are accustomed to find in Indian MSS. The 8 
before ¢, though as a sign the same as the dental ®, cannot, for a simple physiological 
reason, possibly have been the dental. Before a lingual, and above all an Indian 
भ no man can bring out anything but a lingual. ‘The reason why the sh was not 
mer to a MOR lingual, must have been, that while the sf is indeed a lingual, 
it possesses, les a characteristic of i that it lingual 
व व 

„शकण forms occur which I see no chance of explaining from the dialect of Girnar, 

Viz., doa and the neuters in €, as charane, kathme, &e, That dea savatakapd corresponds 

to a Sanskrit ydvat saravartakalpat has been correctly perceived by Burnonf, and admits 


^ म 
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of no doubt; but dva for Sanskrit ydvat is regular Magadhi, not Girniri, Let it 
serve for proof of this assertion that the Magadhi ddise, Sanskrit yddyifam, is in our 
document, line 4, ydrisa, The termination also of the neuter in ९, in seste, kamme, is 
Magadhi; so also is ¢drise as respects the termination; in like manner bahuvidhe dhavama- 
charane in line 7. It would be presumptuous to assert positively that an e = Sansk. am 
and neuter a, was absolutely unknown to the Girniri; but we have doubts on the point, 
and that because in Magadht the a stems in gerferal, whether masculine or neuter, 
have e in the nominative and so forth, Thus Mag, piye is as much equal to the Sansk. 
priyah as to priyam ; but in the western dialect the masculine has always 0. There is no 
explanation whatever to be given of dva instead of ydva, Briefly, however hazardous it 
may appear, we will not refrain from expressing the conjecture that the text had been 
written originally in the language of the king himself, the Magadhi, that the other 
redactions are translations thereof, more or less successful, and that Magadhi forms have 
crept into the versions, We cannot, however, regard the word thaira, Sansk. s¢havira, as 
a Magadhism, for st becomes ¢h at the beginning of a word in the Girnfri as well. This 
much is certain, that the Magadht text of Dhauli, which alas! has suffered most, and 
has been the most hastily transcribed, is throughout the most consistent with itself in 
spelling and word-formation, is the best written, and excels the two other redactions 
in the correct use of the connecting particles. 

‘It is also of importance to inquire in how far any irregularities may admit of being 
explained from the condition of an original text, because all those three redactions agree 
in the reading of a very suspicious word, viz; Afi (and ahfnf) inline11. Sans. dni means 
clearly enough ^ diminution,” and ahkdi diminution.” Now if it even should be 
supposed that the form of the participle /fna‘had exercised some influence on that of the 
monster héni, yet in no single Prakrit, including the Pali, has such a Afni been found, but 
on the contrary Adni. The fact that the three redactions agree, tends in this particular case _ 
not to establish but to weaken the reading, Because the existence of such a monstrosity 
as hini might be in some slight degree conceivable as a sporadic instance in a single 
dialect, but that such a thing should appear in three widely diverging dialects or languages 
would be altogether too singular. If, however, all the redactions are from one source, 
then it might be possible that there was at first an error in that source.* It is fortunate 
that the meaning is not obscured in the redactions by the manner of writing. 

«I shall now give the text of Girnar with the slight modifications which appear to 
be justified by comparison with the Kapur-di-giri version :— 

1 AtikAtorh arhtarath babdni vasasatini vadhito éva pApArarbho, vihishsicha bhitinam, atisu 

+ qsarapatipati, bamhapasamaydnash asarhpatipati ; ta aja DévAnatbpiyasa Piyadasino rifio 

४ ¢hoso aho vimfnadasapiicha hastidasaniicha 

4 agikhahdbAnicha afidnicha divyAni ripAni dasayiptA jana. Yarisarh bahthi vasasatbhi 

® na bhitapuvath, tArisuzh aja vaghito DévAnatnpiyasa Piyadasino rifio dharhminusastiyA anfiram- 

© bho pAndnarh, avihithal bhitdnarh, fAtinarh sarpatipati, bambhapasamapinath sazhpatipati, mitaripitari 

7 gustish, thaire sustish ; ésa afiacha babuvidharh dharhmacharanach vadhitarh, vadhayisaticheva Devina:spiyo 
8 Piyadasi rij dhashmacharanash idath, puticha poticha papoticha Devinazhpiyasa Piyadasino 780 

® yndhayisarhti idath dharsmacharapam ; (y)Ava savatskapA dhazhmambhi silmbi tistachto dhashmara anusisisathtis 
10 sahi sestarh karhmarh ya dharnmAnusAsanars dharhmacharapaipi na bhavati asilasa. Seimambhi athamhi 
प yndhicha abinichs sidhu; etdya athAya ida lekhApitash ; imasa atha(sa) vadhi(sn) yu(rh)jaintu, hanicha 
1 (nd)lochitavya. DvAdasavasibhisitena DevAnathpiyena Piyadasind rif idath lekhipitarh, 








* The difference between 4, ६, andi, is so slight in writing that it may after all be a question whether Aint 
really stands in all places where the transcripts have it, 
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This may be put back into Sanskrit, with the exception of what is positively at 
variance with the rules of Sanskrit Syntax, thus :— 
1 Antikrante ’ntare, bahtini varshagatani, vardhita eva prindlambho vihisisicha bhitnish, jndtishv 
2 asampratipattir, brahmanadramandnim asampratipattih. Tad adya Devandmpriyasya Priyadarsino rijno 
8 dharmacharapena bherighosho ’bhavad dharmaghosho, vimAnadaréane cha hastidarsanecha ष 
 agniskandheshuchAnyeshucha divyeshu ripeshu darsitavatsu janarh. YAdyidam bahubhir varshasatair 
5 na bhtitapOrvaih, tidyidam adya vardhito Devindmpriyasya Priyadarsino rdjno dharmAnusistyinalam- 
® bhah préndndm, avihimhsd bhitdnds, jnitishu sampratipattir, brahmapadramapeshu sampratipattir, mAtipitros 
7 éuérOsha, sthavire इल, Etad anyachcha bahuvidhash dharmacharanah vardhitarh, vardhayishyati chaiva 
Devinfimpriyah 

5 Priyadaréi rij dharmacharanam idarh, putriécha pautrddcha prapautriécha Devanimpriyasya Priyadargino rijno 
9 vardhayishyantidarh dharmacharanai, yivat sarhvartakalpAd dharme ile tishthanto dharmam anudisishyanti ;* 
10 etaddhi éreshtharh karma yad dharm@nusAsanath, dharmacharanam api na bhavaty adilasya, ‘Tad asminn arthe 
11 vriddhigeh@bAniécha sidhub ; etasmAy arthAyedam lekhitam ;+ asyirthasya vriddhith yuiijantu, hiniécha 
1 niilochayitavya.t DvédagavarshAbhishiktena Devindmpriyena Priyadardini rijnedarh lekhitam.§ 


Translation. 

“In past times, during many centuries, attacking animal life and inflicting suffering 
on the creatures, want of respect for Brdhmans and Sramanas have only grown greater. 
But now, when King DevAndmpriya Priyadarsgin practises righteousness, his kettle- 
drum has become a summons to righteousness || while apparitions of chariots of the 
gods, and apparitions of celestial elephants, and fiery balls, and other signs in the 
heavens showed themselves to the people. In such a manner as has not been the case 
in many centuries previously, now through the exhortation of King Devanim priya Pri- 
yadaréin to cultivate righteousness, has the- Sparing of animal life, the gentle treatment 
of creatures, respect for relatives, respect for Brahmans and monks, obedience to father 
and mother, obedience to an elder, grown greater. This and many other kinds of 
virtuous practices have grown greater,:and King Devandmpriya Priyadaréin shall 
cause this practice of virtue to increase still more, and the sons, grandsons, and great- 
grandsons of King Devan&mpriya Priyadaréin shall also** cause this culture of 
virtue to increase ; standing steadfast in righteousness and morality until the destruction 
of the world,t+ they shall exhort to righteousness; tt to exhort to righteousness is 
surely a yery excellent work, while from him who is immoral no practice of righteousness 
is to be expected. Increase, therefore, in these things, and no diminution, is good; for 
this end has this been written; §§ may they attend heartily to the increase hereof, and 
not aim at the diminution of it! King D evindmpriya Priyadargin has caused this 
to be written twelve years after his inauguration.” 


‘In comparing this translation with that of Burnouf, it will be seen that they differ 
in a marked degree only in two places. Burnouf, as well as Lassen and Prinsep before 
him, had perceived that the clause beginning at vimdnadasandcha and ending at janam, 


* Dhauli,—dhavishyantah Sasishyanti. 
t Db.,—dikhitam, 
t Dh.—Adnivicha malulochan, 
§ Dh.y—deddata varshdny abhishiktasya Devéndmpriyasya Priyadargino rdjna etal likhitam, 
I a meaning is, “and not to war, as is usually the cnse.” 
see ie pial oe clear what is to be understood by ‘a senior.” No. VIII. one text has the same word, while 
** “Also” is wanting in Girnar, but is found duly expressed in Dhauli, 
Tf Dhauli,—“as long as the world (seculwm) lasts,” : 
रं Dhauli,—« they shall rule,” 
§§ Girnar,—*has this been cansed to be written.” 
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exhibits an altogether irregular combination of words, and they translate as if there 
stood in the Sanskrit, vimdnadarsane, &c.,—darsiteshu. In this they are right, I think ; 
but the meanings which they haye assigned to most of the terms are unknown in the 
language. Vimdna is a so-called “chariot of the gods;” what aerial phenomenon is to be 
understood by it matters little for our present purpose. Between a certain aerial pheno- 
menon or chariot of the gods, and “char de parade,” as Burnouf translates it, there is 
hardly any connexion to be seen. The rendering of agnishandha (=agnipinda) by ^ feux 
Wartifices,” is purely arbitrary. The expression divydni rdpdyi might in itself be 
sufficient to convince us that celestial phenomena are meant, for the term is, in Latin 
phrase, “solemnis.” Dargayati is not only ^ shows” but also “ shows itself.” The only 
other expression which remains to be explained is hastidarsanam. I have never met 
with hastin itself in the sense of an aerial phenomenon, but it is a synonym of Airfvata, 
which is used especially to denote Indra’s elephant, and airdvata is an serial phenomenon 
which is frequenUly mentioned. There is, therefore, but little doubt that hastidarsanam 
is another expression for airdvatadarsanam. This is confirmed by hathini being neuter 
in Dhauli; for airdvata, in the sense of an aerial phenomenon, is sometimes masculine, 
sometimes neuter; therefore, also, hastin, when it is used in the signification here 
assigned to it. What Asoka says is almost as follows: ‘The joyful circumstance which 
consisted in the fact that the sound of the war-drum would henceforth be a symbol of 
peacé, was announced, and, as it were, received with acclaim, by the heavenly powers.’ 
Every one who is in any degree acqidinted with Sanskrit literature, knows how 
frequently the above-named phenomena lafé mentioned, and no one who knows aught of 
human nature will be surprised that the" king} on beholding celestial phenomena which, 
though indeed not of daily occurrence;yet"'were far from being very uncommon, 
connected them with an eyent which, in his eyes, was so important. 

«The words vadhiin ywinjantu and hdnizn mdlochayisu are clear, when it is considered 
that as vriddhi and ahdni are synonyms, the predicates also must be in the same position 
Consequently, yunakti is to be taken in that sense in which it expresses almost the same 
thing as dlochayati; that is, in the meaning of anuchintayati, for which see Petersb. 
Dict. For the sake of distinctness I have written vaghish yuryumtu, without, on that 
account, overlooking the fact that vadhiy yu-, with Anunisika rejected or not expressed, 
agrees with say(y)ama, &. The cases, however are not altogether parallel, for the 
phonetic alterations in a word apply in Prikrits only exceptionally in the period.—A 
syllable has fallen out on the stone before lochetavyd, which can have been nothing bat 
na or nd, because there does not appear to be room enough for no d-, which would signify 
the same thing. 

«In the inscription now discussed there is nothing which could give offence to any class 
of the people. It is true, indeed, that the term dharma might be understood by some 
as an allusion to the Dharma, the Religion of the Buddhists, but none of that generation 
could fuil to see, even for a moment, both on account of the connexion and the 
combination dharmacharanam, that the word here signified “ righteousness,” “ virtue.” 
Apart from the style, there is so little exclusively Buddhistic in this document that we 
might equally well conclude from it that the king, satiated with war, had become the 
president of a peace society, and of an association for the protection of the lower 
animals, as that he had embraced the doctrine of SAkyamuni. More plainly, but at 
the same time most modestly, Agoka mentions his conversion in No. VIII. of Girnar.’ 

(11540) 9 
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Taster V. 


The fifth tablet consisted of nine lines and a half, of which only four are now entire, 
rest being all broken away at the beginning; there is also a crack in the stone that 


has destroyed several of the letters in the portion left otherwise entire. Fortunately the 
sense at least of this can be restored from the other copies. What remains reads thus: 


2 
४ 


‘ 


7 
8 
9 


DevAnarh piyo Piyadasi rija evarh Aha kalAnarh dwkaranye akalAne saso dukararh karoti 
ta mayi bahu kaldnarh kata to mama putdcha poticha paraicha tenaya me 
apacharn Ava sathvaita kap& anuvatisare tathd 

80 sukatam kfsati yo tu éta desarh pihApesati so dukatam kAsati sukararhhi pApam 
atikAtarh aitaram 

na bhdta puyarh dharama mahAmAté ndma ta ma‘ ve to dasa vAsibhisitena dhimma 
mahAmaté kat& te sava pisandesu vyApatd dharma dhistAndya® 

५ + + dhatamayutasacha Yona Kambocha Gahdhardnarh Ristika Petenikinarh ye vApi 
8076 Apard tA bhatamayesu vat 

५ + + 5 khiya dharnmayutinam apari go dhAya vyApati te baidhana badhasa 
patividhAndya t 

+++. ja katd bhikdresu va thairesu vA vyApatd te PAtaliputecha bihiresucha § 
+++ me एषु ma aiie fAtikA savatd vyApatd te yo ayari dharnmanistito tiva || 


(द 49 dharhnmamahimaété étdya कपि ayarh dharnma lipt likhité J 





The corrections made are : 71 
11171 7 


In line 1 - = = ०, 

1०1०2 ~ = ~ ~ to mamé for शव mama, 

1० line 4 - ~ १/८ for क; and dhéma for काको. 

In line 5 - ~ + = Gandharanam Ristika for Gandhard martstika, as Wilson read it, 





© The Dhinull copy reads — 
dhammadhithandye dhammavighiyo hita sukbiye cha dhammasut® sanyéna Kambocha, &o. 
The Kapur-di-giri— : a 
dhamadhithayo cha dhamavaghiya hita sukhaya cha dbamayatha saya Kambe, 
† Dhauli has after this— 
babhani anathesa ma. , , lokesucha hota bhistsu swAhdye, &c, 
Kapur-di-giri— 
romani Dhishu anafeshu vatashu hita sukhaye, &c. 
+t Dhauli reads in this lncuna -— 
-y¢ apalibodhaye mokhaye cha-iya snubandha pajati , , . ta Dhinala, &e. 
‘And Kapur-di-giri— : 
Patividhanaye apansrodbaye mocha vana va . . . pajati Aita Bhikati, &e, 
§ Dhaull gives here -— ” é 
cha nagelesu savesu olodhanesu evthi bhitanam me . . . Dhaghininam, , 
Kapur-di-giri— वः स 
1 1 orodhanesbu bhratunacha me kusunacha ye vapi, 
[ एणाः sera es 
tisam dhammidithine tive divasayute va sava pathaviyam dhammayatast viyapath imo dhamma, 
9 iys ime &९. 


tivara dhamadhi 
ein ४ diva danasayutra एव , „ व stanati mata dhamayatasavana viyapatra edhama , , 


dhammalipali sansa chilathiti kata tasacha me 76 + , anavetatu, 
-giri— 


dhamalipi lipi . . thiti va tinika bhota panja anuvatantu—Journ, त्र, As, Soe, vol, XII, pp. 183-185, 
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This has not been revised by Dr. Kern. The following is Professor Wilson’s version, 
slightly modified by later commentators : 


Translation. 

“The beloved of the gods King Priyadasi thus proclaims: Vice is difficult of 
performance, therefore much good is to be done by me, and my sons and grandsons, and 
other—my posterity—(will) conform to it for every age, So they who shall imitate them 
shall enjoy happiness, and those who cause the path to be abandoned shall suffer 
misfortune. Vice is easily committed, therefore, Dharma Mahimatra (or great officers of 
morals) are appointed by me, in the thirteenth year of my inauguration, for the purpose 
of presiding over morals among persons of all the religions, for the sake of the increase 
of virtue; and for the happiness of the virtuous among the people of Kamboja, 
Gandhara, Rashtrika, and 11671168. They shall also be spread among the warriors, 
the Brahmans, the mendicants, the destitute, and others, without any obstruction, for the 
happiness of the well-disposed, in order to loosen the bonds of those who are bound, and 
liberate those who are confined, through the means of holy wisdom disseminated by 
pious teachers; and they will proceed to the outer cities and fortresses of my brother 
and sister, and wherever are any other of my kindred ; and the ministers of morals, those 
who are appointed as superintendents of morals, shall, wherever the moral law is 
established, give encouragement to the charitable and those addicted to virtue. With 
this intent this edict is written, and let my people obey it.”"* 


In this edict ASoka “names the extreme'limits of his kingdom as Yona-Kathboja- 
Gaidhdranath Ristika-PetenikAnath, and in the corresponding portion of the 
Dhauli redaction, as ‘ Yana-Karnbocha-Gandhalesu Lathika-Pitenikesu.’ Except the 
last name this can easily be restored in Girnar—‘ Yona-Kamboja-Gandharanam 
RaAstika-Petenikanam.’”+ These names have been explained by Lassen,} with, 
perhaps, the exception of the last. ‘Who the Petenikas were,” he remarks, ‘ cannot 
as yet be certainly determined ; the most probable opinion is (Prinsep’s) that they are 
the inhabitants of the upper districts on the Godivari, whose capital Pratishthina 
is mentioned by the ancients in the form Paithana.”§ 


Tazsier VI. 

This begins the second column of the edicts (Plate XII.), and is in fourteen lines of 
moderate length: the first only, on the vertex of the rock, has lost a few letters. 
It reads thus :— 

‘Devi... pi... sirhjd evarn dha atikAtarh arntaram 

* nd bhatapuya sava , . la athakarhme va pativedand va ta may4 evar katarh 
> save kile bhurijamanasa me orodhanamhi gabhighramhi yachamhi va 

५ vinitamhi-cha uyAnesucha savata pativedakd stitA athe me janasa 

° pativedetha iti savatacha janasa athe karomi. Yacha kithchi mukhaté 

* Afiapaydmi svayarh dipakarh vi sAvApakarh vA yavé puna mahdmAtesu 





* Wilson, Journ. R. As, Soc. vol, XII. pp. 188, 189. 

+ Kern, u.s. p. 107, Rastika is, of course, Rishtrike, on the coast of Gujarat. 

+ Indische Alterthumshunde (2nd ed.), vol. I. p. 137. 

§ Ind, Alt, vol, I. ए, 216, and vol. IT. p. 289 ; and conf. Journ, As, Soc. Beng. vol. VII. p. 267. 
०४ 
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¶ {chiyika aropitam bhavati tiya athiya vivado ni kati vasaito parishyarh 

* Anaitaram pativedetayarh me savati save 1६816 कश्च mayd Afiapitarh nAsti hi me to si 
* ustAnamhi atha sarhtirandya va katavya matehi me savé loka hitarh 

* tasacha puna esa mile ustdnarhcha atha sarhtirandcha nAsti hi karnmatararh 

™ sava loka hitattAyacha kirnchi parAkamAmi aham kirhti bhitdnarh anahnamgachheyamh 
* idhacha nfni sukhApaydmi paraticha svagarh drddhayarhtu ta etAya athiya 

* ayarn dharimalipi lekhApité kimnti chirarn tisteya iti tathAcha me putA potdcha 


papotacha 
™ anuyataram savaloka hitiya dukararhtu idarh afiata agena parikamena. 
The corrections here are :— 


Inlinel ~ 5 तै = ~ si réj for pi raja 
10196 ~ ~ = = ~ mahdméteru for कानार (?) 
101००10 - : = = ~ tasacha for tasecha, 


Professor Kern corrects the first five lines as follows :— 
1 Devidnathpiyo Piyadasi rija भणे Aba: atikitarh ashtarash 
2 ni bhutdpubarh savath kAlath athakarhmarh २६ pativedand va ; ta mayA evachkataih ; 
3 savah kilam bhuhjamdnasa me orodhanamhi gabhigdramhi vachambi 
4 vinitemhicha uyfmesucha savata potivedakd stith ‘atham me janasa 
5 patividetha’ iti, savotacha janasa atham karomi. 

^ However clear,’ he remarks, ‘the general meaning of this document may be, some 
terms occur, which are not found elsewhere, and others which, though their meaning 
may be easily guessed, yet deserve a few obsefvations of a grammatical nature. 

‘The word pativedand signifies, in virtue of its form, “ care, inspection,” and that is 
the meaning here, as well as “ communicating, informing, reporting.” We do not need 
to inquire at all of such forms as vedand,'bodhand, &c., whether or not they are used 
in a causative signification. Vedand is “notion, feeling, painful feeling ;”” but is also 
causative, “communicating, making known.” As little is the distinction to be observed 
in such a form as vedaka, and such like; it is only the connexion which shows the 
meaning. Thus sarivedana signifies “feeling, knowledge ;” but it signifies also “ to bring 
to knowledge, to acquaint.” Moreover verbs of the 10th class also admit of a double 
conception ; ¢.9., vedayate in Mund. Upan. p. 279, is “to know, tothink.” Prativedayati* 
is generally a causative with the signification of “making known, informing;’ but 
pratisamvedayati occurs also as a denominative, ^ to obtain knowledge of, to be aware of, 
to observe.” See, for instance, Zalitav.147.11: sukhaicha hdyena pratisamnvedayati sma, 
I select this passage from among many others just because we are able to refer to the 
parallel passage in the PAlt redaction quoted by Childers, Pdlé Dict. sub २००९ jhdnain. 
‘The whole text given there by Childers agrees almost literally with Zalitav, 147 and 489, 
and since the Palt also has sukhaticha kdyena patisamvedeti, the signification of the 
denominative is determined not merely for the Sanskrit but for the Palt as well. It 
follows now, as a matter of course, that the pafivedeti of our inscription signifies “ to 
have care of, to observe, to inspect,” as well as ‘to communicate, to inform.” The 
Prativedakas, therefore, were not spies, as others have made them out to be in spite of the 
plain words of the king, but inspectors, and at the same time, as would be felt in the 
Indian he Sanaa apa 
, "कण्वान्‌ avarodhana, 15 सलु the same in meaning as antahpura, signify- 
ing therefore ^ women’s chamber.” That antahpura is the Sanskrit ei what we 
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are accustomed to call “the sex,” is unknown to the dictionaries; but is otherwise well 
enough known from Sanskrit literature. Any one may conyince himself of this by 
reading Variha-Mihira’s Byihatsaihita, chaps. 74-78, which together constitute the 
Antahpurachinta, i.e. “ observations upon the sex.”* ‘The text of Dhauli has winte-olo- 
dhana, which answers to a Sans. antovarodhana.t 

‘The conjecture has been made with regard to vacha that it is = Sans. ordtya. 
Vrdtya is “wanderer, anyone without a fixed residence,” and is accurately rendered 
by the Latin peregrinus, for it, too, just as the Latin word, took the signification of 
“pilgrim, roaming spiritual brother” ;t a guest also is sometimes addressed as ordtya. 
The singular eachamhi can be here taken in a plural signification just as well as the 
immediately preceding gabhdgdramhi, “over sanctuaries, in sacella,” and in the text of 
Kapur-di-Giri, wydnisi also “over the public gardens.” ‘The variant of vacha in the 
Dhauli redaction is unfortunately only partially legible; sam at the beginning is 
recognisable, and si at the end; pi seems to stand before the termination si, but this 
might easily be a wrongly written or read fa. One letter unrecognisable in the 
facsimile remains still to be filled in, ga as I suppose. From the Sanskrit literature 
with which I am acquainted I cannot quote any instance of sarigraha in the sense 
of lodgings, still it must have been a word in daily use, for it occurs in this sense 
frequently in the old Javanese.§ 

* It is still more troublesome to determine the sense of vinita, as Girnar and Kapur- 
di-Giri read ; and especially because Dhauli has winita. Both are either masculine or 
neuter. It is a general rule that the neuter-of the so-called part. perf. of all intransitive 
yerbs in Sanskrit expresses the same thin ‘collectives in Dutch with or without the 
prefix ge: Thus hasitam is“ gelach,” ruditam, * geween,” &c., the same form also serves 
as infinitive aorist; thus avalokitam is 73. xarideiv, &c. Vinita is ^ transported,” therefore 
vinttam is ‘transport, traffic.” Even the masculine vinitah is, according to the Indian 
lexicographers, “ trader.” Beyond all doubt, therefore, vinita is a synonym of nigama; 
for this also is both “ traffic” and “trader,” and ^ market.” However, since vinttam 
may signify ^ correction,” and vinita corrected,” &c., we have still to inquire whether the 
variant ninfta strengthens or weakens our supposition. Unfortunately it does neither 
the one nor the other. If it be = Sans. ninttam, it may then mean ^ importation,” but 
if it originates from mirnttam, it would then be the “decision, sentence.” Though it 
were granted even that “inspectors over arbitration” may be thought of, which I doubt, 
still in that vase, vintfa, which occurs in two redactions, could not agree with it. On 
that ground I think I may postulate it as probable that by vintta is meant ‘ trade,” or 
^ market,” or “trader,” according as we regard it as neuter or masculine. As regards 
nintta, it has to be remarked that nf, “to lead,” is nothing else than the causative of gam 





* Compare the English translation, Journ. R. As. Soe. N. 8. vol. EV. 1870, ए, 439. 

+ A Magadhi antepula has been by mistake Palicised by the regulators of the Pili into antepura; it ought 
to have been antopura, which indeed is also once met with. 

+ The great Vritya whose wanderings are described in mystic language in Atharea Veda, ए, is the 
Wind (Rudra) ; he is the counterpart of the Gangleri (i.e, the wanderer) of the Edda, or as Sono calls him, the 
Viator indefessus, a surname of Odhin (Rudra). Compare Pragnop. 2, 184, 

§ For instance, in the Arjuna-Wiwdha, १, 278, it is “reception (of a guest) ;” grika saigraha, v. 291, is 
५ apartment for lodging.” 
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^ to go;”* and since nigama signifies “trade,” ninitam may signify it just as well. 
Superintendence of trade is one of the first duties of a well-ordered state, in order to 
prevent the use of false weights and measures and other evil practices.’ 
He then renders the first five lines into Sanskrit as follows :— 
‘Devinimpriyah Priyadarét rajuivam aha: atikrinte ’ntare 
na bhiteptrvarh swrvarh kdlam arthakarma vA prativedant vA; tan mayaivarh kyitam; 
sarvarh kilam bhufijanasya mo 'varodhane garbhigareshu vratyeshucha 
yinite+ chodyneshucha, sarvatra prativedaks sthith ; artham majjanasya 
prativedayeteti, sarvatracha janasyArthath karomi,’ 
Professor Kern’s translation covers only the first half of this inscription, but it is 
complemented by Lassen’s version :— 


Translation. 


^ King DevanAmpriya Priyadargin saith ; ‘In past times there has never yet 
existed care for the (civil) interests, nor official superintendence; therefore lave I 
instituted the same; all the time that I have been reigning there haye been every- 
where inspectors over the women, sanctuaries, travelling pilgrims, (?) traders (or trade, 
markets), and parks for walking, in order to attend to the interests of my people,t and 
in all respects I further the interests uf my people;§ and whatever I declare or what- 
ever the MahAmatra shall declare, shall be referred to the Council for decision, 
Thus shall reports be made to me. This have I everywhere, and in every place 
commanded, for to me there is not satisfaction in the pursuit of worldly affairs; the 
most worthy pursuit is the prosperity of thd Whole world. My whole endeayour is to 
be blameless towards all creatures, to make them happy here below, and enable them 
hereafter to attain Swarga. With this view this moral edict has been written : may it 
long endure; and may my sons grandsons. and great-grandsons after me also labour 
for the universal good; but this is difficult without extreme exertion.”’|| 


«As the sheriffs were appointed by Agoka, not at the beginning of his reign, but in 
the eleventh year after his accession to the throne, as we learn from edict V., so they 
do not belong to the magistrates mentioned here,’ 


Taster VII. 


This is the shortest of all the edicts being contained in three lines which read 
thus :—- 


* Devanarhpiyo Piyadasi पद savata ichhati saye pAsarhda yvaseyu savA te 
yamaricha 

* bhavasudhiticha ichhati jano ta uchdvachachharido uchAvaghirbyo to savarhva 
५ ह 11111 

१ vipdle tupi dine yasa 0 sayame bhavasudhithva katarhfiativa dadhabhatitacha 
nich& badharh 





“NU (aayatt) mutt aloo be w eauaive of i ~ (nayati) must also be a causative of i (eti, ayati), although the causative force of longer 
be discovered in the state of the language as it is now known to uae 4 2 
+ Or vinéteshu, and in the Dhauli version ninite. 
+ The Dhanlt redaction reads: “ All the time that 1 have been reigning, the inspectors 
to communicate to me the interests of the people.” {858 ग Bey? Pe 
॥ ( Kern, ut sup. pp. 75, 76. 
» Ind. Alt. 11. p. 268, note 1; and Mrs. Spiers’s Life in Ane, India, p. 286, Burnout (Lotus de la 
Bonne Loi, p. 664) translates the last sentence, “mais cela eat difficile & faire ai o¢ n'est par un héroisme 
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Translation,* 

५ Priyadasi, the king dear to the gods, desires that everywhere the ascetics of all 
persuasions should remain [in peace]; they all desire the regulation that they exercise 
upon themselyes and purity of the soul; but people have different opinions and 
different likings, [and] the ascetics obtain, whether the whole, or whether a part only 
[0 what they ask]. Nevertheless, for himself, to,whom there reaches not a large 
alms, the empire over himself, purity of mind, knowledge, and firm devotion which 
lasts for ever, this is good.” 


This edict has been discussed by H, प्र, Wilson at considerable length,t and still 
further by Burnouf.t 


Tasier VIII. 


The eighth edict is in five lines, and has been discussed by H. H. Wilson,§ 
Burnouf,|| and Kern.§/ It reads thus :— 
1 AtikAtar arhtarari rfjino vihArayAtimh faydsu etamagavya afidnicha etdrisini 
* abhiramakéni ahurhsu; so Devinarapiyo Piyadasi rij dasavasAbhisito pers ies 
sam! 


tena si dhamayAti etd yam hoti bamhanasamandnar dasanecha dinecha, thaira- 
es nathcha dasfmecha 
+ hiranapatividhdnecha नी: dasanah dharhmAnusasticha dhama- 
ध pal (eal paripuchhacha 

5 tadopayé ९७४ bhdya rati bhavati Devamathpiyasa Piyadasino rijio bhdge athiie. 





And was rendered by Burnonf as f lows प्रे 


“Dans le temps passé, les rois connurent la promenade du plaisir; alors la chasse et 
@anitres divertissements de ce genre avaient lieu. [Mais] Piyadasi, le roi chéri des Dévas, 
parvenu & la dixitme année depuis son sacré, obtient la science parfaite que donne la 
Buddha. C’est pourquoi la promenade de la loi est cette qu'il faut faire: ce sont la 
visite et l’auméne faites aux Brahmanes et aux Samanas, distribution de lor [en leur 
faveur], Vinspection du peuple et du pays, l’injonction d’exécuter la loi, les inter- 
rogatoires sur la loi; ce sont 1A les moyens qui causent un extréme plaisir 4 Piyadasi, le 
roi chéri des Dévas, dans cette période de temps, différente [de celle que 0५ precédée].” 


Professor Kern thus revises and translates it :— 


1 Atikitain aintarnth rhjano vihirayitah fayisn ; etamagavyath afinicha etfrisini 
2 abhiramakAni ahuthsu; 50 Devdoathpiyo Piyadasi rija dasavashbhisito sathto ayfya athbodhich ; 

tena ai dhmiimayith eta, yarn hoti: bamhanasamapAnath dasanarhcha dinaiicha, thairdnarh dasanarhcha 
+ hiranapatividhdnamicha jinapadasacha janasa dasanaih, dhashminusasticha dhazmaparipuchhiicha, 

5 Tadopaya esi bhiya rati bhavati Devinatbpiyasn Piyadasino rifio bhige aihiie. 





© Burnout, Lotus, p. 755. 
+ Journ. R. As, Soc. vol. VIII. pp. 309-814 ; vol. XII. pp. 198, 199. 

$ Lotus de la Bonne Loi, pp. 668, 754 ff. 

§ Journ. R. As. Soc. vol. XIL. p. 199. 

|| Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 757 ff. ; and couf. Lassen, Ind. Alt, vol. IT. p. 288, anil note 2. 
T Te sup. pp. 55 ff. 
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In Sanskrit— 


1 Atikrinte ’ntare rijdno भोक्त nirayfsishuh ; etamyigavyam anynichaitAdrisany 

3 abhirimany abhivan, Tad Devindmpriyah Priyadarsi raja dasavarshAbhishiktas sann iyaya sambodhim ; 

3 tena si dharmaydtraitd, yad bhavati ; brahmanasramandndih daréanaiicha danaficha, sthavirdndin daréanaiicha 
4 hiranyapratividhinaficha, janapadasya-cha janasya darganarh, dharmAnuéastischadharmapariprichchhicha, 

5 Tadauparishtid esha bhtiyo ratir bhavati Devanimpriyasya Priyadarsino rijno ‘parabhiige. 


Translation, 


In past times the kings went out on journeys of pleasure ;* stag-huntingt and other 
such like recreations were in yogue.{ But King DevAndmpriya Priyadarsin, ten 
years after his inauguration, came to the true insight. Therefore he began a walk of 
righteousness§ which consists in this, that he sees at his house, and bestows gifts upon 
Brahmans and monks,—he sees at his house, and presents elders with gold,—he receives 
subjects of town and country,—exhorts to righteousness and seeks righteousness. Since 
then, this is the greatest pleasure of King Devandmpriya Priyadaréin in the period 
after his conversion.” 


‘In this little piece,’ adds Professor Kern, ‘ there is only one expression which presents 
any difficulty in interpreting, tadopayd in Girnar and tadd-peydle in Dhault, though the 
meaning may readily be conjectured. There must be something which is generally 
expressed in Sanskrit by taddprabhyiti; taddrabhya and such like updddya, which the 
Buddhistic style, both Sanskrit and PAli sd.6ften employs, is not to be’ thought of. 
Tadupdddya, or also tadopaddya=taddprabhyiti, signifying “thenceforth,” “since 
that ;” and if ‘adopayd was found only in Girnar it might perhaps be attributed to an 
error, but Kapur-di-Giri also has ¢adopayii, which deviates from tadopayd sufficiently to 
convince us that the readings support each other, and are therefore genuine. To what 
Sanskrit form, then, can the Prikrit correspond ? In my opinion, to an ablative auparydt 
on the one hand, and to an adverbial accusative auparyém on the other. Auparya is 
derived regularly from upari, “after, later.’ Now since auparya becomes opaya in 
Prakzit, just as kdrya becomes haya, &९. tadopayd corresponds to a Sanskrit tadau- 
parydt=" since that ;”—or if a form known otherwise be preferred, tadauparishtdt. In 
the Dhauli text there is an entirely different word, a synonym of the foregoing—peydle, 
which, after the example of the Lalitavistdra, I have rendered in Sanskrit by preydlam. 
It will be in vain sought for in the dictionaries, though its existence had not escaped the 
notice of Burnouf in his widely extended investigations. He seems, however, not to 
have found it otherwise than in the Prikrit form preydla, After having remarked, in 
Lotus de la Bonne Loi, p. 888, that he had met with this peydla in a number of the 
writings of the northern Buddhists, he proceeds to say :— 

^ Dans le textes pilis, la formule abréviative comme ci-dessue est exprimée par le 
monosyllable pé qui est le commencement de péyydlam ; car c'est ainsi qu’est ortho- 
graphié ce mot en कृषा, J’en trouve un example dans l’Atdndfiya sutta, qui est ainsi 





* Dhauli has—* the kings went out on s 


o-called journeys of pleasure.” 
t The expression in Dhauli is more gen fe 


eral, for mriga signifies not merely “stag, gazelle,” but wild beast in 
$ Dhauli— ‘There existed for them stag-hunting.” 8८. 
§ The play on the words vihdrayatd and dhammayata is lost in the translation. 
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congu: sdyéoa purimapéyydléna ०0146076, ‘il doit क développé avec le précédent 
péyydla.’* Je n’ai jusqu’d présent trouyé d’autre maniére d’expliquer ce mot que de 
supposer qu'il dérive de pé, abbreviation de piirvé, ^ précédemment,’ réuni i alam, ‘assez,’ 
de fagon 4 exprimer cette idée, ‘la chose a été dite précédemment d’une maniére 
suffisante.’ Je ne donne cependant encore cette explication que comme une conjecture.” 

‘We can pay no better tribute to the memory of the greatest Indologue of France, 
who shortly after writing the above words was snatched away from science, than to take 
up the inquiry at the point where he dropped it. Let it be observed, in the first place, 
that the brief clause quoted above is not quite clear, and may mean “ with what precedes 
and what follows” equally well as “ with repetition of the preceding.” In no case can 
it mean what Burnouf imagines. Fortunately the expression occurs often enough in 
the Lalitavistdra to enable us to determine its signification, In La/itav. 320,18, we 
see that the words peydlam ydvat are equivalent to the expression pérvavadydvat, which 
oceurs four lines previously, that is, “as before on to.” Hence it follows not that 
peydlam signifies properly the same as pérvavat; for if it be once supposed that 
the word signified “ repetition,” it would then be a matter of indifference whether we 
said “repetition ” (da edpo) on to,” or “as before on to,” without implying thereby that 
the ideas “as before” and “repetition” were in themselves allied. To confirm this 
further, I refer to p. 445, where peydlam has, as a synonym or substitute, vistarena 
ydvat, i.e. ^ copious (to complete) on to.” = 10 determine the sense completely, we must 
avail ourselves of the word preydla, ee also occurs more than once in the Zalita- 
Vistéra, and which plainly is nothing else, than the Sanskrit or Sanskriticised form 
of peydla. The circumstance that wher ९ Prakrit peydla stood as a technical, 
almost algebraic term, the compilers of the ‘said book have neglected to translate it 
into Sanskrit, is an additional proof for,thé| view that Sanskrit is of comparatively 
late date in the writings of the northern Buddhists. Where preydlam is found fully 
written, it is not a technical term, but has a meaning which can easily be felt. This 
preydlam admits of being represented by another Sanskrit word, viz. bhdyas, in the 
various applications in which the latter can be used. Thus we read, immediately after 4 
song addressed by the good sons of Mira the Wicked to their father, Lalita-Vist. 897, 7: 

« Preydlam evarh te sarve Maraputrah—Maram pApiyasam prithakprithag gAthAbhir 
adhyabhdshanta,” ३.९. “Thus spoke again (Sans. hiya) all those sons of Mira to Mara 
the Wicked, alternately in songs.” 

‘The meaning of preydlam comes out less clearly p. 369, 11; because the verse is 
corrupt, or has been spoiled by the editor. 

‘When we compare the particulars now adduced, with each other, when we 
remember the opposition so common between pérvam and 20/45, and keep in view that 
bhdyas signifies “ more, ample,” as much as “later, subsequent,” then there can remain 
no doubt that preydlam, Prikrit peydlam, is = dhiyas. The Pali form peyydlam might, 
where it appears as a substantive, correspond to a praiydlyam or to bhilyastoam ; but, 
that makes no difference in the main idea of the word. The double yy in the Pali is one 
of the many instances which show clearly that the regulators of that artificial and 
literary language have been frequently very unfortunate in rendering Magadbi words, 
which they misunderstood on account of the old spelling, which did not usually express 

1540.) + 
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the doubling of consonants." That we may be conyinced of this we shall investigate 
the etymology of the word. There is, in Sanskrit, a comparative of purw (from pérw), viz, 
prdyas, which is used exclusively in the neuter, though the full form masculine /rdyan, 
neut, frdyo is still preserved in Baktrian. This prdyas is (apparently) regular, inasmuch 
as it has Vyiddhi instead of Guna,t but the form is perfectly regular in other Indo. 
Germanic languages; thus Greek ado (mas. racy), Latin plus, from plois (plais), 
Norse fleir, Tho superlative is lost in Sanskrit, it must have been preshtha; but as there 
is an entirely different preshtha from priya, it is probable that the form was avoided, and 
then fell into desuetude, On the contrary the Baktrian still possesses fraeshta, Gr. 
wreioros, Norse flestr (for fleestr, fleistr, by the shortening of the vowel on account of 
the two consonants following). In making acquaintance with the Sanskrit preydlam, 
Magadhi peydie, we learn at the same time the remarkable circumstance that along 
with prdyas, there must also have existed in Sanskrit a form preyas, the use of which was 
also avoided, as being a homonym of the comparative of priya, The suffix ala joined to 
preyas or rather to preya = Sans. prdya, ^ multitude,” has, on the one hand, an extensive 
or augmentative force, and, on the other hand, an iterative, and therefore a diminutive 
force, In preydla, to judge by the common signification, ala is rather augmentative, 
and, as augmentative and comparative ideas coincide, preydia is to be compared with the 
Dutch double comparatives meerder, eerder ; innature and form, though not in meaning, 
preydla agrees with the Lat. plusoulue, Having thus considered these particulars as 
briefly as it was possible, I return to the inseription. The Mag, tadd peydle, in meaning 
= tadopayd of Girnar, Sanskrit tadd (orptato) bhdyah, is, therefore, “after that, since 
(1 "7 

‘ This short inscription,’ he adds, tis distinguished by a certain simplicity and 
sentiment of tone, which makes it touch’ a chord in the human breast, There is a 
tenderness in it, so vividly different from the insensibility of the later monkish literature 
of Buddhism, of which Th. Pavie somewhere observes with so much justice, “Tout 
reste done glacé dans ce monde bouddhique!””* 

‘This simple tone of the passage is well calculated to awaken in us the conviction 
that the atrocities attributed by the later Buddhists to their benefactor, rest upon a mis 
understanding, The stories of both the Northern and Southern Buddhists, to which it 
is usual to give the species name of traditions,t differ among themselves to such an 
extent as to be suspicious on that ground alone, The ninety-nine fold fratricide 
OOo 


* Wo moet with the same error in the double y in moneyya, and the absurd double dn Tt ॥ 
Perfectly ovident to every ono who ॥ willing to soo it, that the manufacturers of the PAlt ए व of ५८ 


+ This 1s cortainly tho reason why #0 acute a Philologist as PApint did not recognise the 

comparative of puru, For the samo reason ho failed to seo that bhfiyas ts + comparative of Bel” Broget, 
prdyas is not irregular; it has originated from an old Indo-Germ, piraias, which must have been another form of 
Praias, (compare Lat, trans with Sans, téras, Indo-Germ, 40044), Tho form puru In not identical with Gr. १५२५ 
nd as little is gurw idontloal with faye or Prikeit garu, Whoover asserts that guru ix a corrupt form from 
garw (1769४ of from géru) must also show that Juhipra in ५ corrupt form from Aahoplyan, ५६१५ trom daviyan 
तभो ioe of the many counterfolts of prdyas, from peraias, 19 Lat, gravis, trom géravis, Tt ॥ now high time 

superficial assortion of Bopp, that # and + (ré, &) wore not old Indo-Gorm,, should Do longor be 


‡ Trndition, in tho true sense of the torm, in of great value, but stories of which the 
notion are unknown have no title to the name of ‘tradition, Every so-called tradition, papier ey ¢ oe 
cannot be established, coases to bo a tradition, and falls under the category of rumour, 
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committed, as is stated, by ASoka, is related with such circumstantiality that its untruth 
is palpable. The story of the Northern Buddhists is different, but, if possible, still more 
inept. According to them, Asoka, at the beginning of his reign, caused a place of 
torture to be built in order to torment poor creatures, and so forth.* Now the king 
himself states, in the first tablet, that at the beginning of his reign he permitted the 
death of innocent creatures, that is, their slaughter for food. Is it not in the highest 
degree probable that the hell for the torture of poor animals is a misrepresentation, 
intentional or otherwise, of the slaughter-house, The contrast between the hell built by 
the prince before his conversion, and the monasteries built by him after that event, was 
too striking for so splendid an opportunity for a display of bigotry to be allowed to pass; 
in the midst of the conflicting variations which haye sprung up under the clumsy hands 
of monks without humour or imagination, without feeling or love of truth, we can yet 
distinguish a unform theme which may thus be expressed ; ‘In his youth Asoka gave 
himself up to depraved passions, to vyasandni (to which the chase belongs): he had 
shown no mercy to innocent creatures (i.e. deer, &c.) was cruel, a Chanda-Aéoka, 
But after his conversion he bade farewell to his sinful life, gave himself up exclusively 
to righteousness, and becamea Dharma-Aéoka,’ The only thing we are justified in 
believing after comparison of the different accounts, is the change that took place in the 
king’s mind, in the way in which 1८ has himself represented it, He acknowledges his 
depravities, and although we cannot from his silence regarding particular misdeeds 
conclude that he was wholly free from them, we are not so credulous as to believe a 
single one of them merely on the pi ra ple whose gross ignorance and tendency 
to distort and exaggerate shows itself hing, Still vaguer is the information 
given by the non-Buddhist, the Brahman.Kahlana Pandita. In the few lines which 
he devotes to Asoka the historian tells us Very little, which is exactly a proof that he 
says no more than he thought he was able to answer for, since the scantiness of his 
communications is not the result of contempt for, or a want of appreciation of, the great 
ruler. The Rdjatarqngipt I., 101 ff, we read: 

Prapautral Sakunes tasya bhipateh prapityivyajah | 

Athdyahad AsokAkhyah satyasandho vasundhardm || 

yah édntayyijino प prapanno JinasAsanan | 

Sushkakshetrarh Vitastidrau tasthra sthpamandalaih || 
4.6, ‘The son of the great uncle of this prince (Sachinara) and great grandson of 
Sakuni, the upright Asoka ruled over the land, &0.” 

With the exception of the mention of the merit which Asoka acquired by the 

construction of various edifices, wo find nothing further about him in the next five 


verses of the Rdjatarangint.+ 






Tanizr IX, 
‘The ninth is in nino long lines, and reads as follows :— 


ha asti uchivacharh karote 
1Devinarpiyo Piyndasi rija eva jano क te 


॥ pavisazhmhi vi etamhicha afiamhicha jano 
Sayihavivdhosu vi putaldbhesu vi pa’ Pe = 


* Mim, de Hiown Thaang, 1) 414 व, Burnouf, Introduction, p, 358 #, 
t Sea note *, p, 119, ~ 
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> eta tu mahAddyo bahukaricha bahuvidharicha chhudarhcha niratharhcha marhgalath 
karote ta katavyameva tu mamgalarh apaphalarh tu kho 
*etArisarn marhgalarh ayarh tu mahdphale mangale ya dharamamarngale tata disa- 
bhatakamhi samyapatipati gurdnarh apachiti sidhu 
*pinesu sayame sddhu bamhanasamandnam sAdhudinarh etacha afecha etdrisath 
dharhmamarhgalar nima ta vatavyara pith va 
*putena vi bhati vi svimikena vA idara sidhu idarh katayya marngalari fva tasa 
athasa nistAndya asticha pivutam 
7 s\dhudAnarh iti na tu etdrisarh asti danarh vA anagaho va yrisazh dharhmadinarh 
va dharimanugaho va ta tu kho mitena va suhadayena 
‘Satikena va sahdyana va oviditavyarh tamhi-tamhi pakardne idarh kacharh idah 
sdha imini saka ... 

® svagarh Arddhetu iti kacha imini katavyatariih yatha syagdridhi. 


‘The new readings here are :— 


Line 2 = ~ vivdhesu for vivdhesu ; and etamhi for etamhi, 

Line3 ~ = chhudancha for chhudamva, 

५०९4 ~ ~ tata for tateta, There is a trace of a A or perhaps rather A 3 but it appears as 
if the sculptor had himself erased it. 

1०4 - = guréinai for gujunam. 

Line6- = svdmikena for svamikena. 


Professor Kern’s amended text and translations are as follows :— 


1Devinadpiyo Piyadasi raja evarh ha: asti jano uch@vacharh mangalarh karote abadhesu va 
2 avihavivahesu va putalabbesu va pavasamhi vii; etambicha afiamhicha jano uchAvacharh mamngalath karote, 
3 Eta tu mahdiyo bahukarhcha bahuvidarncha chhudsticha niratharicha margalath karote, Ta katavyameva tu 
Baste. aes EL matngalarh apaphalarh ta kho 
etari 3 ayarh tu mah&phala ya’ dharmamarngalarh ; tateta : GUsabbatakant samayapetipall 
urtinarh apachiti sidhi 
®panesu sayamo sidhu, bambanasamandnarh sdhudinarn, Etacha 1 ल peter 
4 it fe 
Sputena १४ bhaté vi svamikena va; idai sidhu; ids ketavyarh mafgalaih (y)Ava tase athasa peer: 


Tsidbudinarh iti; na tu etérisath asti dinarh va anugaho va yirisarn dharamaddnam va denis 


ries 4 Ta tu kho mi 
+ vi, sahdyena vA ovaditavyath tamhi-tamhi pakarane : idarh kachaih, (क Imani (भ 


11 1111 1 Me! a) 


In Sanskrit :— 


1 Devinfunpriyah Priyadardi rijaivam dha: asti jana uchchivacham maigalais kurut fhesh 
a ki 
+ vivahavivaheshu va putralbheshu vA pravase va. Etasmishschiinyasmithécha te cites mazgalath 


* Etat tu mahimédho babukaficha bahuvidhaficha kshudraiicha nirarthaiicha maigalath kurute. Tat fate 


- eva tu maigalarn ; alpaphalan 
*ethdridam maigalais, idan tu mabipholam maigalah yad dharmamaigalaih; tatraitat 1 
Sjiveshu swhyamas सवाप, brihmanasramanebhyas ध ५ shaitAdyigath तरा 


अदाद 
गष पक vi svimind vi: iduh सकण maiigalash nina; tad vaktayyam pitrd va 


; idan kartavyam maigalash yavat धन 0 

५५ वि) 1 Asticha 
sidhudinam 5 na ty शद्वु asti dinar vanugraho va, ग va द va. 
mitrena vi suhyidayena, 


*Jltind vi, sahdyena vavavaditavyash tasmiststasmin prakarane ; idaia kariavyam, idadi sbdby iti, ImAai 
ग svargnm arddhayeteti krityinimini kuryAttardih yathA svargSrhdhi, Eee 
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Translation. 

“King Devyandmpriya Priyadarsin speaks thus: It is a fact, that men do all 
kinds of things which are thought to assure luck, as well in sicknesses as at betrothals 
and marriages, at the getting of children, or at going from home. On these and other 
occasions men do all kinds of things which are thought to bring prosperity. But he 
is a great fool who does all those manifold, multifarious, vain, and useless things. This, 
however, does not indeed remove the necessity of a man’s doing something which will 
bring prosperity,* but such a kind as has been named is of little use, while of great use 
is true piety. ‘To that belongs proper treatment of servants and subordinates, sincere 
reverence for elders and masters, sincere self-restraint towards living beings, sincere 
charity to brAhmansand monks. These and other such like actions,—that is called true 
piety. Every man must hold that forth to others, whether he is a father ora son, a 
brother, a lord; this is noble; this must a man do as something that assures luck, until 
his aim has been fully attained. Mention was made just now of “sincere charity,” now 
there is no charity, no affection to be compared to charity or affection springing from 
true piety. It is just this which a well-meaning friend, relative or companion, must at 
every occurring opportunity impress on another, that this is duty, this is proper. By 
doing all this, a man can merit heaven; therefore let him who wishes to gain heaven 
for himself fulfil, above all things, these his duties.” 


Teel: 
This is in four long lines, and is very clearly engraved (see Plate XIII.), about a 
fourth along the first line G has beet erased by the engraver ;—these letters, however, 
can be distinctly traced, the first after the si of Piyadasi, and the second between the 
rd and jd of rdjd. It reads thus :— 

1 DevAnarhpiyo Piyadasi rija yaso va kiti va na mahithivahi mafiate afiata 
taddptano dighfyacha me jano 
१ dharhmasusiimsé sustsatira dharamavutarhcha anuvidhiyatim etakiya Devd- 
narpiyo Piyadasi rijé yaso va kiti va ichhati 
$ ya tu kichi parikamate Devanarh Piyadasi rAja ta savara piratikAya kirnti sakale 
apaparisve asa esa tu parisave ya apurhiiar 

+ dakarazn tu kho etarh chhudakena va janena usatena vi afiata agena 
वकः) parichajipta eta tu kho usatena diikaram. 





‘The only new readings are— ’ प 
Tn line 1 - ~ = = = ~ jano for jana. 
In line 4 - = = = ~ कष hho for ta kho, 


Prof. Kern’s revised text and translations are :— 
1 गण Piyadasi raja yaso vi ण ४४ no mabdthivabé majiate 87019. tadiptane dighiyacha me jano 
a भ णत nouvidhtystéch. पकम Devanaipiyo 1 प 
~ र 
Ya tu kichi rij ta savach piratikdya; kithti? sakalo isavo aan; 
3 Ya tu kichi parikamate Devinnipiyo Piyadasi rAja ta savash plratikibya ; it? al papain 


ju ०२५५५ amena savaih एवमत. Eta 
4Dikarari tu kho etarh chhudakena va janena, usatena vi, ‘agena एक mine — oe : 





© If the reading of Kapur-di-Giri—katavo amaingala is not a mistake, 7 carelessness, for ailamaingalo, 
the writer of Kapur-di-Giri has not understood the meaning. Dhault is unintelligible. 
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In Sanskrit ;— 2 व 
iyah 1 va na mabirthévaham, amarhsyata, yadi na tadAtve dirghAyacha 
४ "न sotctotoe 

१ dharmoktafchinuvidhtyeta, छक्र ova Devandmpriyah Priyadardt rij yado vi तन vechohhati, 

४) pertkranate Devininpria Priyadardt ri tt sarvam prt; im? skal params 
8741, Esha tv Asravo yad apupyam, 
4 Dushkaran tu khalv tat kshudrokena vi janenonnatenn vinyatrdgryega pardkramenn sarvam. parityjym, 
Etat tu khalfnnatena dushkaram, 


Translation, 


^ King Devdndmpriya Priyadargin does not deem that renown and great 
name bring advantage greatly, if, at the same time, his people, for the present and 
afterwards, were not practising right obedience, and following exhortation to virtue, 
Tn so far only King Devandmpriya Priyadargin desires renown and great name, 
All therefore that King DevAndmpriya Priyadargin strenuously strives after, is 
for the life hereafter, so that he may be wholly and altogether free* from blemish. 
Now blemish is the same as sinfulness. But such a thing is, indeed, difficult for 
anyone whatever, be he a person of low degree or of high station, unless with the utmost 
exertion of power, by sacrificing eyerything.+ But this is, indeed, most difficult for 
a person of high station.” 


TasLer XI. 

The eleventh edict is also in four long lines, and reads thus :— 
` DevAnarhpiyo Piyadast प्क evart-tha-nAsti etArisarh d&narh yArisarh dharhma- 
dénam dharhmasarnstavo ¥& dhatimasarhvibhigo v& ग va 
*tata idarh bhavati dasabhatakamhi म ati दपं pitari sAdhususust 
0) 1111111 anasamaninam sidhudinam 
5 कृषका bho sAdhu eta vatavyarh pitA va putena ya bhatA va mitasam- 
ae stutafidtikena ya ivapativesiyehi ida sddhu ida katavya 
*so tithd karu ilokachasa rddho hoti paratacha arinarhtarh purhfiarh bhavati 
tena dharhmadanenam. 





Here the new readings are— 
Inline2 ~ + bhatakamhi for bhatakami ; sahstuta £ ॥ 
१: dre trend tds seat 3 
Tnline4 - > $0 tdthd karu (or hard) for so tdtha hata, 


As revised by Dr. Kern, this reads :— 
१ Deviinaihpiyo Piyadasi raja evar Aha: nisti शण dash yarisar dhathmadanath, dharhmasarstavo 
5 vad wibhAgo va dharnmasambathdho va; 
9 tata idath bhavati: disabhatakamhi Samyapatipatl, mAtari pitari sidhusususd, mitasahsttafiitikdnath 


ajasamayinath sidhudénath, 
*pindnarh anfrahbho, Sidhu eta vatayyath pith vA putena । bhatA vA mitasaristutafiAtikena va, 


र 0 deck abet aaa katavyaii. 
“So ‘Athi Kath ilokasw-cha ArAdho hott, pratacha anaihtamn punting Piet en dbayiroadanena, 
In Sanskrit :— 


* Devinimpriyah Priyadard rAjaivam Aha : nilsty etddrigarh danas yAdriéach dharmadinara, dharmasath- 
*tatredam bhavati ¢ ॥ 111 1 क क eernepiowe er 
Sjivanim anirambhah, Sadhu etad vaktavyam pitra va putrena प 
न tien pein pea ban ee penalise pea er aera 
* Kapur-di-Giri has « without blemish.” 
t That is, by self-sacrifice and self-denial in all respects, 
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Translation, 

“King DevAnd&mpriya Priyadar§sin speaks thus:—There is no charity which 
equals right charity, or right conversation, or right liberality, or right relation. Under 
that is comprehended proper treatment of servants and subordinates, sincere obedience to 
father and mother, sincere charity towards friends and acquaintances, Brahmans and 
monks, the sparing of animal life. This is to be commended as good, whether by father or 
by sons, by brothers, by friends, acquaintances and relatives, nay even by neighbours ; thus 
it is good; thus must men act. He who acts thus makes this world a friend to him, 
and hereafter a man obtains for himself an imperishable reward through all that true 
charity.” 

Taster XII. 

The twelfth edict* is in nine long lines, and reads thus :— 

1 DevihAnapiyo Piyadasi पु savapisamdénicha pavajitdnicha ghArastinicha phjayati, 
ges ai ddnenscha vividhhyacha एष 5 i ne 


*na tu tathd dana २४ pije va Devinampiyo marniiate yathd kitisiravadhi asa 
savapAsarndanarn siravadhi tu bahuvidh ; 


+ tasa-tasa tu ida milan ya vachiguti kimti Aptapisarhday 4 va paripisarhdagarahh 
= = ५ ee प bhave, व 10 पा, va asa 

+ tamhi-tamhi pakarane कपपल yA tu eva parapisarnda tena-tena pakaranena evath- 
katam, भ vadhayati parapisarhdasacha upakaroti 

‘tadarhfiathd karoto Aptapisadaricha chhanati parapAsarhdasachapi ppp ण 


Aptapisathdarh pijayati parapisamdam va ti, 

ई 7 AptapAsamdabhatiyé eee 1 arm ptaplisarn dani be wary ema iti socha puna tatha 
ee karoto Aptapasamd itararh upthendti ta samaviyo eva sidh& 
१ [तति mafiamarniiasa dharamam । ee bre susamsericha evamhi DevAnarhpiyasa 
SC ichh& kimti sava) bahusutécha asu kalAnfgamfcha asu ; 


®yecha tatd-tata pasaram tehi ग ¢: Devinarhpiyo no tathd dinar va एप va 
इ mathfiate yath kirntishravadhi asa savapisarhdinarh bahaké va लंक 
ath vyApatd dharnmamahAmaticha ithdjhakhamahimiticha vachabhimikAcha 
afiecha nikiya ayaracha etasa phala ya Aptapisarhdavadhicha hoti, 


ha dipand. 
‘The new readings in the estampage are :— 
11००8 ~ - ~ - = lahukd for lahakd. 
1०1०6 ~ ~ - - ~ savarh for sava. 
Inline? ~ = ~ ~ = haldydgamd for haléndgama, 
InlineS ~ ~ = = = vatavyam for vatavya, 


Professor Kern revises this as follows :— 
1 Devindnapiyo Piyadasi raja savapAsaihdinicha pavajitinichs ghirastinicha pijayati, (~ 
0 त त 99 १. स tn, soraphandsion, 


9 tasa-tasa tn ida mila ya vachiguti ; kishti? AptapeahdapOjé vA parapieabdagarhd vA no bhave, व 


4 tambi-tamhi pakarape piijeta. Ya tu eva parapAsarhda(sa) tena-tena मा म मु 
|. Yopi kachi [1 प 





©The tolerant spirit of Asoka, which the narrow intellect of Mabanima was incapable of comprehending, 
manifests itself conspicuously in No. XIL of Girnar, which has no parallel either in the Dhauli or Kapurdigiri 
series’—Kern, ४.५, ए. 65. 
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‘isazadabhatiyA ; kimti? Aptapisaridath dipayema iti, Socha puna tathA karothto Aptapasaindath 
व एताषाम ध ‘Ta samavayo eva sidhu ; 
‘inti? फते juch: seramcha ; evar hi Devanaripiyasa ichhi; kithti? sava- 
0 14 1 
5 एष्व tehi yatavya ; Devanarppiyo no tatht dinath va pljam va marhfiate, yathd kitisira- 
व भ वना babokh vA. Etdya 
® athaya vyipati dhaiimamahimAticha ithajhakhamahimitacha vachabhimikiicha aibfiecha nikay&. Ayayicha 
etasa phalari, ya Aptapisaindavadbicha hoti, dhatimasacha कापा, 


‘Before giving the translation of this we will consider some expressions in it: 
The meaning of the neuter pdsamdam, and of the masc. pdsaindo, comes out more 
clearly in this document. The first is “sect,” the second “member of a sect.” They 
are both introduced into the Sanskrit, but in the modified signification of “ heretical 
sect” and “heretic.” The word “ sect” shows the same change of meaning also in 
English, where it is used to signify “another sect than the dominant one,” and 
“sectarian,” “any one of another sect than the recognised and common one.” The 
Greek haeresis and haereticus have had the same history. When we have now found 
from the Girnar document what the older meaning of pdshanda is, the origin of the 
word becomes at the same time clear. It has arisen from a Sans. parshadya, parshada, 
with the understanding that there must haye been a western form, viz., pdrshanda, 
pérshandya. The root sad has no longer a nasal sound in the Sanskrit, but in kindred 
languages, the Sclavic among others, the form sand is very common; and in the 
Sanskrit itself there is at least one wordjin which the nasal sound has been preserved, 
viz., dsandi, “ arm-chair, throne.” * Asa iis'the Vedic asat; asu corrupted from asan 
by a false analogy. This conjunctive has also been adopted into the PAli; but, as has 
been already observed, those who made ‘the’ Pali books no longer understood the form, 
and made of it assa, assu, as if assa were formally = siyd, —a proof that they no 
longer knew anything of the pronunciation of the old Prakrit. Kirti, Sansk. kimiti, 
“with what intention a thing is thought, or spoken, or done,” refers to the intention or 
aim of what goes before. Instead of the oratio directa, which is such a favourite in 
all the older and more modern Indian languages, our idiom requires a dependent sen- 
tence. iti with the subsequent independent sentence becomes “in order that,” and 
sometimes “so that,” followed by a dependent clause. This syntactic peculiarity of the 
Indian languages is sufficiently well known, and would not have been noticed here if 
previous expositors had not altogether misunderstood the little word. The spelling dpta 
is incorrect, just as is that of Sdmhana; the word ought to have been spelled apta (i.e. 
atta) according to the vocal laws of the PrAkrit 3 on the other hand, 4/५ (= atta) is 
permissible; and it is by no means improbable that dpta used to be pronounced as dita, 
and therefore no inconvenience was found in the long 4. Péjita is 3rd sing. opt. middle. 
The middle is here employed, probably, because the word is intransitive ; ptjayati 
@hnam is ^ he honours another ;” pYayrte, “he shows his reverence, his esteem.” The 
word bahukd, “mean estimation,” is not known beyond Sanskrit literature Ei Known beyond Sans literature ; which, how- which, how- 

* The spelling pékhanda, which occurs in Sans. along with 
pronunciation, which is now widely spread in all Northern Tail, wiv 1 


in very ancient times, Kh for sk has frequently crept into the prevailing dialect—the classical Sanskrit ; 
sach a form as dvekshi, from का, could not have originated unless fy been ५ 
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ever, is not saying much, A scholiast on Panini 7. 8. 44, does indeed mention bahukd 
without saying whether he regards it as a substantive or an adjective. If the former it 
can mean nothing else than bahaké of Girnar, for the adjective bahukd is ^^ placed ata 
high price, dear.” Alaghukd has not come down to us, but must have been in use as 
much as dahukd. In order to proceed with certainty, I shall, in the Sanskrit para- 
phrase, use Zdghavam (taking therefore laghutd, laghutvam) and bahumdnam. Our 
resources do not enable us to decide whether the reading should not be bahukd and 
lahukd. None of the terms discussed presents the slightest difficulty, so far as the sense 
is concerned. It is somewhat more troublesome to determine the sense of vachabhimika. 
The only attempt at explanation which deserves the name is that of Burnouf.* He 
resolves the combination into vacha (Sansk. varchas, “‘ordure”) and bhdmika, derived 
from Jhdmi, ^ ground,” from which it would follow that the word means “ inspectors of 
the privies.” He had neglected to say that the Sansk, form would then, with Vyiddhi, 
have been vdrchobhiimika, but since the Sans. vdrch would give in the Prakrit vachch 
(spelled ९०) as well as vdch, there is no other remark to be made so far as the 
doctrine of sounds is concerned than that vachcha can scarcely come from vdrcho, The 
same scholar does not fail to refer to No, VI. of Gimar, where vacha also occurs, and 
certainly in the same meaning as here, though it does not appear more clearly what that 
meaning is, But No, VI. has been subjected to such treatment that we could not be 
satisfied with quoting a couple of terms from it, and a proper discussion of the part 
where mention is made of the appointment of overseers of vacha, &c., would occupy 
more space than we can afford. We sh: pei there! fore, merely assume here, provisionally, 
without proof, that vachabhdmika an: nto a Sans. vrdtyabhimika, derived with 
Vriddhi, from vrdtyabhimi, “a place for.wandering comrades,” i.e. a hospice. The usual 
name of the royal magistrates or overseers is mahdmdta, Sansk. mahdmdtrat . . "^" 


In Sanskrit :— 


1 Devnisipriyah Priyadardt पुति sarvapirishadinicha pravrajitinicha eared h ye ore चण, 


= एष) एप; a Kirtistravriddhis syAt a wri 
‘Na tu tathd danarh va एप va Devandrhpriyo manyste, yathi 91. Sheavriddbis tu pabuviahd + 


5 tasya-tasya ty idam mila yad vagguptih ; kimiti? StmiyspArishadap@ja vi perspire 


* tasmirhstasmin arene एं ‘Yat tveva parapirishade tena-tena prakarayensivatn kritam, &tmiya 
be eo 1 a vardhayuti paraphrishadasyachopakaroti ; 


5 tadanyathd kurvann Atmiyapirishadafichs ksbapoti parapirishadasyachipy ~ 
£ yi); ki ; ५१५ ki 

© sarvath svapArishadabhakteh (क्क) kimiti ? 1. व १ ~; 

र Kimiti? anonyasya dharma ériguynécha इणो Brea व { 

® yecha tatra-tatra prasanniis te hi 1 ४906 dina Ha ५ vi ape 

dharmamabimAtrAdcha थ (४4०6 vrityabhtimikiéchAnyecha nikiyib. 

arthhye vydprith dharmamah mt alee pod St yapdrishadav7idahideho bhava, dharmasyacha dipeok. 

"Translation. 
« King Devandmpriya Priyadarsin honours all sects, and orders of monks, and 
conditions “ot heads of Ttamilies,t ‘and honours them with love-gifts and with marks of 





* Lotus de la Bonne Loi, ए. 773, 
Saxon the steward or overseer of an estate is called geréfa; the dhamamahdmdtra 
t Tn Anglo-& the ट or 0} of an is 5 the is, therefore, 
the sciregeréfa, the English sheriff. “ Sherif,” therefore, would be the best English translation. 
That is, “kinds of Inies.” 
1540.) Q 
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honour of all kinds. To be sure Deviindmpriya does not attribute so much value to love- 
gifts or marks of honour, as to this, that the good name and intrinsic worth of all sects 
may increase. Now intrinsic worth can grow greater in many ways, but the foundation 
thereof, in all its compass, is discretion in* speaking, so that no man may praise his 
own sect, or contemn another sect, or despise it on unsuitable occasions ; on all manner 
of occasions let respect be shown. Whatever of good, indeed, a man, from any motive, 
confers on any one of a different persuasion, tends to the advantage of his own sect 
and to the benefit of a different persuasion; by acting in an opposite manner, a man 
injures his own sect and offends a different sect. Though everyone who praises his own 
persuasion may, perhaps, do all that from attachment to his own sect, for the purpose 
of glorifying it; nevertheless he shall, by so doing, greatly injure his own persuasion. 
Therefore concord is best, so that all may know and willingly listen to each other's 
religion. Becauseit is the wish of Dev4ndmpriya that the members of all persuasions 
may be well instructed, and shall adhere to a doctrine of benevolence. And to them 
who are inclined to all that let the assurance be given that DevAnimpriya does not 
attach so much value to love-gifts or show of reverence as to this, that all sects may 
increase in good name and intrinsic worth, and be reverenced. For this end sheriffs 
over legal proceedings, magistrates entrusted with the superintendence of the women, 
hospice masters (?), and other bodies have been appointed, And the result of this is, 
that DevAndmpriya’s persuasion has increased in prosperity, and that he causes the 
Righteousness to come forth in full splendour.”+ 


«The mention in this place of the sheriffs,” adds Dr. Kern, “is certainly intended to 
remind the people that it has always been आढ earnest desire of the king to insure the 
impartial administration of justice, without respect to religious belief. He refers to his 
official acts in order to show that, though he, is, himself now a sincere Buddhist, yet in 
nothing does he fayour his co-religionists* above’others. The jurisdiction of the magis- 
trates charged with the superintendence of the women was certainly not limited 
merely to the public women. For though the hetairai playedas great a part in Indian 
society, as their sisters in ancient Greece, and though it was necessary that such an 
element of society should be under state control, yet in this place something else must be 
meant. The mention here of certain magistrates has a specific reason; what that reason 
is cannot be 8 matter of doubt, if the beginning of the inscription be compared with 
the conclusion. As the appointment of high officials is a guarantee for savvapdsamdani, 
and that of itthdjhakkha-mahdmdtd has been made in the interest of all ghdraatdni, 
they serve to watch over the purity of morals and of domestic life, The magistrates 
referred to must therefore have been a kind of censores morwh, whose duty was to 
restrain the luxury and other excesses of the matrons, 


Pa Taster XIII. 

© come now to the thirteenth edict, awanting in the Dhault redaction, and 
so unfortunately damaged here by the breaking of the stone. It "fifth 
and twelfth on the stone, and reads thus :— ०6 ५१५ 
*. + de patasa pasamAtarh संक baha वत पापा {9४ pachhA adhun& 

त ¢ ladhesu kaliigesu tivo dharamaviyo 

+++» Yadho ya maraparh ya apavdho ya janasata bidharh vedana matacha 
ganamatacha Devi 





+ That is, “to curb the tongue.” 


Di and it biguous i. « glorify, 
र ae eer Pani piss expression ; perhaps selected purposely, as it also signifies “to glorify, 
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(+... 88 11418 pitari susurisi guru इप्रकरहप्पोड mitasarhstata sahiya 
sa १४8४ 
५०. १ + + ya fidtika vyasanarh pApunoti vata sopi tesarh upaghito 
patipati bhago visi sava . . . 
५, mi(?) yato ndsti manusinam (ह म na nima 
le ydvakAto jana tada 
*........ na yasaka va mitavey& vapi ataviyo Devdnarhpiyasa pijite pati 
ध Gate saya bhitfnarh achhatizh cha sayamaracha samayi(?) .... 
cherarh cha midava cha 
§...... Yona प pararhcha tena chattiro rijdno Turamfyo cha Antakina 
cha Maga cha 
१.४ idhe pArirhde savata DeyAnampiyasa dharhmAnusastir bee Soar fat 
piduti 
५, ..... vijayo sayathd puna vijayo piti raso sf ladhA s& pitt hoti dharhma 
vijayarhmhi 
u....,, yam vijayarnmé vijatavyamh mar fidsarasake eva vijayechhati cha 
TE er a ilokika cha pAralokikA cha 
Aer racing e ५7 ~ - ~ - ~ tesa (?) for tesa. 
In line 6 = ~ ~ = ~ 266 for saci. 
In line 7 ci न ~ ~ achhatin for achhatin. 
In line 8 ~ - ~ - ~ Aitakéna for Aigahana, 
Intne9 | ~ 2 : = ~ कतक savata for odrindesu savata, 


In line 10 vijayahmhi for vijajami. 
This has not been discussed by either Burnonf or Kern, so we fall back on Professor 
Wilson’s discussion of it, from which welextractithe following remarks :— 
न The division of the Girnar inscriptions mumbered by Mr. Prinsep as XIII, finds 
a counterpart at Kapur-di-Giri; but unfortunately it is not of a nature to supply the 
defects and imperfections of the Girnar tablet. The rock at Girnar is, at this part, so 
much mutilated, that it is difficult to put together the context of the entire tablet. The 
rock at Kapur-di-Giri has not apparently suffered much mutilation, and the inscription 
is consequently more complete, supplying the words effaced from that at Girnar; but it 
is not only in this respect that it exceeds in length the Girnar inscription. There are 
evidently additional passages which the latter does not contain, and which intervene 
between what are apparently intended for the same passages in both places; on the 
other hand there are several obliterations or deficiencies in the Kapur-di-Giri inscription 
where that at Girnar is entire, In collating the two, therefore, wide gaps occur without 
४ parallel, owing partly to these respective mutilations, partly to the additional matter 
at Kapur-di-Giri, From place to place, however, concurrent passages do occur, which 
leave no doubt of the general identity of the inscriptions. Ls 
“It happens, however, still unfortunately, that neither the additional nor those 
which are evidently identical passages in the Kapur-di-Giri inscription are, for the major 
part, to be satisfactorily deciphered. The circumstances under which the characters 
were transcribed sufficiently account for the disappointment. सर रभ 
‘My, Prinsep has ventured to propose ४ continuous translation of the 4 
tablet, although he admits that insulated phrases alone are intelligible. Such is the case 
in the Kapur-di-Giri inscription; and it were very unsafe to propose anything like a 
connected rendering even of what is perfect, although a few words and am phrases are 
decipherable, and may be compared with similar words and phrases in the Girnar tablet. 
In most of these passages, however, the arid of the original itself is conjectural only. 
@ 
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* Deficiencies at the end of the seventh and beginning of line eight, at Girnar, are 
rather more than adequately filled up at Kapur-di-Giri, and some of the additional 
matter is important. The name and designation Antiyoka nama Yona Rdja are given 
distinctly ; why he is introduced does not very well appear, but we might venture to 
connect it with what precedes, and to interpret and fill up the passages thus: ‘He 
who had obtained the alliance of men—he has been received as the friend of (me) 
DevAndmpriya. We have for this conjectural rendering, Devanam priyasa, then 
some unreadable letters, sampapi (for samaprdpi) yo janasa (su) sanyatam. At 
Girnar we have only Yona Raja, but no name, no Antiochus, nor any circumstance 
relating to him. Both inscriptions next read parancha, ‘and afterwards’; the Girnar 
has then tena, ‘by him,’ which, as no name was specified, Mr. Prinsep necessarily 
interpreted ‘by whom,’ (rather, ‘by him’), the Greek king, in the Kapur-di-Giri 
tablet, tena refers of course to Antiochus, but not to leave any doubt on this 
score, the inscription repeats the name, and gives us fena -Antiyokena, ‘by that 
Antiochus ;’ thus furnishing a very important illustration of the Girnar tablet. What 
then was done by him? by that Antiochus? This is not to be made out very distinctly, 
but connected with what follows, it may be conjectured to imply that four other Greek 
princes were brought under subjection by him, There can be no doubt that the numeral 
which Mr. Prinsep read, chaptaro, is properly, chattdro. There is no p in the Kapur-di- 
Giri inscription, it is clearly chataro, with the usual disregard of correct orthography 
and identification of long and short vowels. In the Girnar inscription the form is like 
pt, no doubt, but this combination is so. utterly repugnant to the most characteristic 
feature of Pali that it cannot be allowed seand;yin this case, if the original word intended 
be the Sanskrit numeral chatwdra, the p.would be gratuitously inserted. The only 
admissible reading is chattdro, the regulat Pali form of the Sanskrit chatwdra. ‘We then 
have the several names of the four princes remarkably distinct, and it luckily happens 
that M. Court’s copy is also very legible in this passage, and entirely confirms Mr, 
Masson’s readings. The passage runs thus: Twramara nama, Antikona nama, Mako 
nama, Alikasunari nama, At Girnar the last name is wanting, there being some letters 
obliterated. We have also some variation in the reading, but not material, the names 
being there, Zwramdyocha, Antakonacha, Magicha. The two inscriptions give us, no 
doubt, the names of four Greek princes. 

__ “We have the order, ‘by that Antiochus four Yavana kings were’; what? 
neither inscription enables us to answer, the Gimar inscription being in fact here muti- 
lated, Mr. Prinsep in his introductory remarks, supplying the connexion conjecturally, 
fills up the blank by reading, ^ And the Greek king besides, by whom the four kings 
haye been induced to permit,” but there is nothing to warrant such a translation ; andin 
peered rendering of the passage the latter clause is omitted ; we havo there, “and the 
2 द of Egypt, Ptolemaios, Antigonos (2), and 

“The translation of Mr. Prinsp is subjoined for the sake of reference, but I cannot 
venture to propose any connected version. 


Ur. Prinsep’s Translation, 
4. += equality and exertion towards that object, exceeding activity, 


ici + + afterwards in the Kalinga Provinces not to be 
obtained by wealth + + + the decline of religion, murder, and death, and 
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unrestrained license of mankind; when flourished the (precious maxims) of Devénam- 
piyo comprising the essence of learning and of science: dutiful service to mother and 
father 3 dutiful service to spiritual teachers; the love of friend and child (charity) to 
kinsfolk, to servants, (to Brahmans and Sramanas, &¢., which) cleanse away the 
calamities of generation ; further also in these things unceasing perseverance is fame. 
There is not in either class of the heretics of men, not, so to say, a procedure marked by 
such grace, . ~ ५ + Orso glorious nor friendly, nor even so extremely liberal 
as DevAnampiyo’s injunction for fhe non-injury, and content of living creatures 
os £ and the Greek king besides, by whom the kings of Egypt, Ptolemaios 
and Antigonos, andMagas, . . . - . both here and in foreign (countries), 
everywhere the religious ordinances of Devanampiyo effect conversion wherever they 
BOs = ०,» conquest is of every description: but further the conquest which 
bringeth joy springing from pleasant emotions, becometh joy itself; the victory of 
virtue is happiness; the victory of happiness is not to be overcome, that which essen- 
tially possesses a pledge of happiness, such victory is desired in things of this world and 
things of the next world!” * 


Tasier XIV, 


The last of the edicts is engraved to the right of the thirteenth, and is in five and a 
half lines. It reads thus :— 
1 Ayath dharhmalipt Devdnarmpiyena Piyadasin& rifié lekhipit asti eva 
* sarnkhitena asti majhamena ए ५ 86009 ऽको savata ghatitarh 
> mahalakepi vijitam bahucha JlikhApayisarachema astica etakarh 
+ punapunavutarh tasa-tasa athasa médhtrittya kirhti jano tatha patipajetha 
5 tata ekadA asamAtarn likhitar asathdesatin va sachhfyakAranam va 





® alochept& lipikardparidhena va. 
The new readings here are— 
Inline 2 ~ = ९ = ~ savata for pavta. 
Inline 4 - - ~ - = hirhti for Kiti. 
1०1४५९5 ~ - = = = asamndesam for asadesam. 


Professor Kern’s revised reading of the text is as follows +t 
1 Ayin dhashmalipt Devénasnpiyena Piyadasind rfid lekhipitd ; asti eva 
2 sathkhitena, asti majhamens, asti vistatena, nocha savarh savata ghatitarh ; 
5 mahAlakaihhi vijitad, babucha likbitah likbApayisah . Asticha etakach fe 
4 punapunavutad, tasa-tasn athasa midhGiyd (or madbttrathya) ; kiti? jano tahh potipajetha, 
6 Tata ekadA asamAtarh likhitaih asadisai va, suchbAyakirapath vi 
9 alochepta lipikariparidhena va. 
In Sanskrit :— 
1 Tyath dharmalipir Devinimpriyena Priyadarsind rfjnf lekhith asty eve 
५ saikshepato ’sti madhyamam asti vistirens, nacha sarvath sarvatra ghatitam ; 
४ mahad dhi riabtram babucha likhitam alilikham, Asticha, thvat, 
4 punahpanaruktatb, tasya-tasyArthasya mAdhuryat kimiti? janas tathd pratipadyeteti 
5 ‘Tattad ekadisamaptari Jikhitam asadyidath vi, 
१ sachehhayopekshayd vi lipikardparhdhena vi, 
“King Devanimpriya Priyadarsin has caused this righteousness-ediet to be 
written, here, concisely, there in moderate compass, in a third place again at full length, 
so that it is not found altogether everywhere worked out; for the kingdom is great, 





* Journ, R, A. Soc. vol. XI. pp. 227-238. t Ue sup. ए. 106. 
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and what I have caused to be written, much. Repetitions occur also, in a certain 
measure on account of the agreeableness of various points, in order that the people 
should in that way (the more willingly) receive it. If sometimes the one or other is 
written incompletely or not in order, it is because care has not been taken to make a 
good transcript,* or by the fault of the copyist (é.e., the stone engrayer).” 


Tue SIGNATURE. 


“The reason why the name of Buddha does not occur in these inscriptions,” says 
Professor Kern,t “is easily seen: they were intended for the whole empire, for all 
without distinction of creed, and it would have been unbecoming of the prince, in his 
admonitions, had he appealed to a Master who was not known as such to the majority 
of his subjects. Besides which Asoka speaks as the administrator of the realm, and 
not asa religious preacher. In one place only, namely, the signature of the Girnart 
inscription, is Buddha referred to, Of this signature there remains— 

+ + yasveto hasti sayaloka sukhMharo nimarn. 
What has to be supplied at the beginning I leave to the ingenuity of others to 
determine, but what is left means— 

“The white elephant whose name is the bringer of happiness to the 
whole world.” 

“That by this term Sikyais implied there can be no doubt, since the legend says 
that the Bodhisattva, the future Buddha, left heaven to bring happiness to men, and 
entered his mother’s womb as a white elephant. Thus we read in the Lalitavistdra, 
chap. 63 :— 

“ Pushyanakshatrayoge Bodhisattvas Tushitavarabhavandch chyutod smpitah 
samprajdnan pinduragajaripo bhited, jananyd dakshindydin kukshdo avdkrdmata.” 

“With regard to sarvalokasukhdhara, we may compare the gdthd in Lalitavistara, 
111, in which allusion is made to the happiness which the birth of Buddha was to bring 
into the world :-— 

apdyAscha yathd s4ntih sukhi saryarh yathd jagat | 
dhruyarh SukhAvaho jitah sukhe sthApayita jagat || 

“Even if the signature is not to be attributed to the scribe, the custom evidently even 
then prevalent, and still in use at the present day, of naming at the end of the inscription 
the divinity worshipped by the writer or scribe can offer no serious difficulty. In the 
short inscription, No. XIV., which is neither more nor less than a postscript addressed to 
the reader, we find apologies which occur word for word in the Postscript of modern 


we can almost fancy we haye before us Asoka’s warning against the negligence of his 
scribes,—against lipikarapamddo,—as his own words express it. So tenacious is Indian 





Ske. ehdyd transcrip, copy, io wanting in the diodnatha, he wad chdyd, ५ transcript, copy,” is wanting in the di is 
1 r ष्ट ictionaries, the word is well known to the Pandits, and 
i Ut sup. p. 43, Translated by the late R. ©, Childers, Esq. 
Journ. As. Soc. Beng. vol. VIL. ए, 241. Compare facsimile, Prinsep has wrong! assigned the signature 
to No, XIII. of the Girnar inscription. It is true that it stands directly under it, but 4 a 
s in the aie column. One has but to look at the facsimile to see how the matter stands. Wilson’s transcript 
inaccurat 
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tradition! The ascription to the white elephant—that is, to Buddha—corresponds 
to the Sri-Rdmérpanam astu, and similar expressions of Indian MSS. of the present 
day. 

“Though the king’s edicts, or rather written addresses to his subjects, contain 
nothing which could give offence to the adherents of other forms of belief, they are 
nevertheless more or less Buddhistic in their style. They are composed in a preaching 
tone, full of repetitions, Just as Buddhaghosha commends the sacred writings 
for their prolixity, so Asoka informs us that he has intentionally repeated some things 
on account of their sweetness, and in order to cause them to find all the more favour 
with the people.” 


These edicts, as Professor Kern remarks,* “give an idea of what the king did for 
his subjects in his wide empire, which extended from Behr to GAndhdra, from the 
Himalaya to the coast of Coromandel and Pindya.+ They are not unimportant for tlie 
criticism of the Buddhistic traditions, though they give us exceedingly little concerning 
the condition of the doctrine and its adherents. The prince went over to Buddhism in 
the eleventh year of his reign, He was a zealous Buddhist who concerned himself with 
the spiritual interest, and even with the catechism, of his co-religionists. At fitting time 
and place he makes mention, in a modest and becoming manner, of the doctrine which 
he had embraced; but nothing of a Buddhist spirit can be discovered in his state policy. 
From the very beginning of his reign he was a good prince. His ordinances concerning 
the sparing of animal life agree much moré closely with the ideas of the heretical Jainas 
than with those of the Buddhists. ie । 

« Although, then, the inscriptions’ofAéoka’ the Humane may be only in part of 
direct interest for the history of Buddhism, yet the trouble bestowed upon the reading 
has not been lost. The ASoka with whom we become acquainted from his own words 
forms a striking contrast to the caricature which is exhibited to us in the works of 
Buddhists and others as the image of the noble king.” 








न Ut, sup. p. 107,—translated by the Rev. A. Milroy. 
† See No. V., p. 107, and conf, Lesson, Ind, Alt, (2nd ed.) I. 187 8, I. 251, 
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VII. THE SAH OR RUDRA DAMA INSCRIPTION. 


We come next to the inscription on the top of the rock (Plate XIV.), and which 
is read from the south side.* Like the Asoka inscription, it was first deciphered and 
translated by Prinsep.t The first portion of it was revised by Professor H. H. Wilson, 
from the transcript of Westergaard and Jacob,} and the whole by the late Dr. Bhau DAji 
of Bombay,§ from a fresh copy made by his own pandits. The following transcription 
and translation have been kindly revised from the latter and from the estampage by 
Professor Eggeling :— ; 

१ Siddham idarh tatikarh sudarganarh 114 . . ttikopalavistird- 
2 dappratisparddhisuslishtaba{ddhaih] . . tafrka]ma 





pAdikyitvotparvvatapa- 


‘vajiitenii eral setubandhenopapannarh supprativihitapprant 
Smighavidhinath cha triskanda. «26 606s bb 8 fe ek ee wk ee ee रा 
+ पद्व anugrahair mahaty upachaye varttate tad idara rajfio MahAkshatrapasya sugyibi- 
4tanimnah Svimi-Chashtanasya pautra, „ब... eR 
putrasya rijiio mahikshatrapasya gurubhir abhyastakimno Rudra-Dimno varshe dvisaptatitame + 
SMarggaéirshabahulapa . . ee. ee ee ee we ee ss frmlspishtavrishtind 
parjjanyena ekirnavabhitayim iva prithivyih kyitdydth Girer-Orjayatah Suvarnasikaté- 
® Palasiniprabbritinith nadindsh atimAtrodvrittair vvegaih setuma. . . . . . . . . . + yamandnuré- 
papratikiram api girisikharatarutatittilakopatalpadvarasaranochchhrayavidhvahsing yuganidhanasadyi- 
7 Saparamaghoravegena viyund pramathitasalilaviksbiptajarjjarikritiva . . . . 4... 5 ce ee ee 
ppridmavrikshagulmalatapratanath dnaditalad ity udghatitam वेमो chatvari hastagatini vinéaduttardny Ayatena 
etdvarhty eva vistirpena 
® patichasaptati hastiin avagidhena bhedena nissyitasaryyatoyazh marudhanvakalpam atibhrigadana(?).. + + 
+ + ^ + syirthe Mauryasya rijfiah Chandragu}-2 |-~ rishtriyena 1 ptena kfritath Agokasya 
ee } ‘Mauryasya te Yavanarajena Tushaspenidhishthaya 
ग pranddibhir alaikyitah tatkaritayA cha rijanurapakritavidhinaya tasmin bhede drishtayé pranidya vistri- 
fasele Picts ohies teow tle no agar ‘bhitprabhrittyavihatasamuda(ya ?) rijalakshunil sara ?} 
sarvvavarnair abhigamya rakshanArthaiiy patitve vriténa AprimochchhyAsit purushavadhanivrittikrita- 
10 satyapratijiiena ne atra sathgrameshv abhimukhgatasadyisasatrupraharnnavitaranatvavigunari . . . + + 
SCPE ‘unyena svayamabhigatajanapadaprapipatti . . pasaranadena dasyuvyddamyigarogadi- 
Dhir anupasyishtapirvvanagaranigamane (?) 
31 janapadinar सण anuraktasarvvaprakritindth pirvvaparikardvanty Andpanivyid-Anartta-Surish- 
tragva . [kava ?] ruka. . chha-Sauvira-Kukuripariita-Nishddidindvh samagrindth tatprabbivid ya, . 
+ + + + kamavishayanas vishayAnis patina’ sarvvakshatrivishkyita- 
च viradabdajatotsekfvidheydndih YandheyAnath prasahyoteidakena Dakshinipathapates-Sitakarper dvir api ni- 
rvyAjam avajityavajitya saibandbivadirayi anutsidanit priptayacasimA . . . . . . (pra)vijayena 
8 chehhayArjitanji ne bhrashtar{jyapratishthipanena yathirtthahaste- 
hehhayArjitarjitadhan igena sabdirtthaghadharvvanyiyfdyandtn vidyAnirh mahatiniirh paranadbirana- 
vijiidmaprayogaviptavipalakirttin& turagogajarathacharyyasychermoni त ए 














parabalalaghavasausbthavakriyena ahar ahar दण 
म vaminadilena sthOlalakshepa yathivatpriptair haliéolkabbagath  kanakarajatavajravaiddryarstnopachayavi- 
shyandaminakosena क व. 


| aed |_o+ + + MapramApamdnonminasvaragativarpnaskrasatvsaibhib, 
paramalakshanivyarnjanair upetakAntamdrttind svay higatamahAkshat: ry v= 
trindkamdlyepriptadimad णा 


एः # ॐ < = « rtthadharmmakirttivriddhyarthaih cha api dayitikaravishtit 

1 

akriyabhih Panrajanapadats janah svasmAt kosin mah i ~ 

(0 stu Wdhys sy ‘nyiag nen auogbens anatimahath cha Kilens 
— < (न) kiritam iti inn artthe 

7 mabikebatrapasya chivakarmasachivair smtyagupasamndyaktaie apy edimabatvad Thedaeyhnutel 

१ ponah setubandhanairhgyAd hababhitien prajisn ihadhishthine paurn त ined 


rajinapadajaninugrahdrthar parthivena 


म 1 
१ Pablavena Kulaipaputrepdmityena Suvidikhena yathivad arthadharmavyavahiradaréanair ses 


“i, Dhivarddhayati Saktena dintendchapalenivismi enaharyyen® 
” svadhitishthatA dharmakirttiyadivasi bhartur sbhivarddbayatingshfhites Wie 

a =-= inscription has already been referred to, ante, 

pp. 42, 43, 

† Journ. As. Soc. Beng. vol. VIL. p. 984; and Essays, vol. TL. p. 67 8 

२ Brinsep’s Essays, vol. Tl. p. 68; Journ, Bom. Br. R. As. Soe, vol I. p. 148, 

§ Journ, Bom. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. VII. pp. 118, 125. 

|| Two syllables broken off, probably -ptasya. 
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Translation, 
*“To the Perfect One.—This Sudaréana lake, being from Girinagara . . . 
to the foot . . . . having been supplied with an embankment all round strongly 


lined with masonry continuously in its length, breadth, and height,so as to rival the 
hill region itself . , , , 

*and being possessed of a natural causeway formed by. . + - . + it has 
been completed with appliances against inundations in the matter of well-constructed 


** and by means of three banks (?) . . + + and other advantages is in excellent 
condition. This work gave way on the 4th day of the dark fortnight of the month 
Margasirsha of the 72nd year, of RAjA MahAkshatrapa Rudra DAman, whose name 
is oft repeated by the great, the grandson of Mahikshatrapa Chashtana of well 
accepted (propitious) name* . . . . thesonof . . . . in consequence of the rain 
having poured down heayy showers everywhere, converting the surface of the earth as 
it were into one ocean. 

*and by the excessive swelling of the currents of the gold-sand river PalAsinit 
and other rivers of the Urjayata hill, the embankment . . . . was carried away 
aes in spite of suitable devices employedto. . . . the water, agitated by 
४ hurricane, destroying the hill-top, trees, walls, towers, collections of houses with 
stories and doors, 

7and whose terrible force was fierce as the deluge, washed down, fallen and 
dismantled . . . . + . stones, shrubs, networks of creepers... +--+. - 
+ + + ^ = ~ ~ « (gave way) do ‘the bottom of the river. Through a broken 
passage of four hundred and twenty Jength, and of the same breadth, 

3 and seventy-five cubits deep, the whole,.of the water escaped and conyerted (the 
lake) as it were into the (arid) country ‘of Marwar. Afterwards (?) . . . . for 
the sake of . . . . it was ordered to be repaired by Syena Pushyagupta, brother- 
in-law (rdshtriya 2) of the Maurya Raja Chandragupta; 

*and was embellished with embankments under the governor(ship) (adhishthdya— 
under the supervision?) of Tushaspa, the (celebrated)} Yavana Raja of Asoka 
Maurya. By the parapet seen in this break, which he (Zushaspa) has had constructed, 
and which has been executed in a manner worthy of the king, . . . the extensive (?) 
bridge . . . . who—on account of his virtues, the abode of royal fortune, which 
manifested itself in uninterrupted prosperity from his childbirth,—was wooed by all 
classes approaching for protection as his subjects ; ल रौ 

४ who, except in war, had taken the true vow never in his life to kill a human 
being . . . . the killing of an equal and opposing enemy and liberality . . .— 
who has compassionate to . . = ^ . + - Whoafforded protection . . . . in 
lieu of the submission of the people he encountered . . . . city never afflicted by 
thieves, serpents, wild animals, and diseases . . ^ - 

The lord of the countries of eastern and western AkarAvati (or Akara and 
Avanti), Anipadega, Anartta, Surdshtra, Aéva-kachha (or Bharukachha 2), 
Sauvira, Kukura, Apardnta, NishAda, &¢., conquered by his own might, and 
the people of which are well affected; who rooted out the Yaudheyas, di 

Who would not subject themselves from their pride of their ene of hero, 
acknowledged by the Kshatriya tribe; who, without treachery, after twice thoroughly 









* The inscription has Admno, but ndmno was evidently intended. 
+ The 2 7111111 


+t Te (na), supplied by Dr. Bhau फक. 
1540.) Ez 
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conquering Sdtakarni, lord of DakshinApatha, did not completely destroy him, on 
account of their near connexion, and thus obtained glory ee en 
of great exploits by the re-establishment of deposed kings, by properly raising his hand 
(i.e. by gifts) 

has repeatedly earned the love of Dharma; who has secured great renown 
by his complete study of the theory and practice of the great sciences of grammar, 
polity, singing, philosophy, &c.; who was skilled in the sciences of (managing) 
the horse, the elephant, the chariot, the sword, the shield, close fight, &c.; whose 
attacks on his enemies’ army are impetuous and effective; who is always of a 
charitable, courteous, and 

“8 obliging disposition; who is munificent; whose treasury overflows with 
abundance of gold, silver, diamonds, lapis-lazuli (vaiddrya), and jewels, acquired by 
just and proper taxes and duties and tribute; whose speech is graced by clear, 
simple, sweet, admirable, and beautiful sentences in prose and poetry; whose 
beautiful form has the best mark and qualifications in gait, height, voice, walk, 
colour, vigour, strength, &c.; who himself acquired the title of Mahdkshatrapa 
(protector of warriors), who won numerous garlands of flowers in the Swayamyara 
ceremony of the daughters of kings; by this Mahdkshatrapa Rudra Daman, for 
cows and Brahmans . . . . + . . . and for the increase of his merit and fame 

* by gentle means exacted taxes, and forced labour from the people of the city 
and country, and by a liberal amount of money from his own treasury, in no great 
length of time constructed the bridge of three times the length and breadth... . . 
s+ + +. + ~ ~ ~ caused the mostidelightful lake (sudarganataram) to be made. 

* On account of the largeness of thé gap, the undertaking was forbidden by the 
King’s advisers and executive officers, although possessed of all the qualifications of 
ministers, and not disinclined to encourage enterprise, 

*The people, losing all hopes of the rebuilding of the bridge, raised woeful cries, 
when the work was executed by the 

*Pahlava minister SuvigAkha, the son of Kulaipa, appointed by the king 
to look after the welfare of the people of towns and districts, and for the protection of 
the whole of Anartta and Surdshtra . . . . , . + who (Suvisdkha) by 
the proper dispensation of justice in temporal and spiritual matters secured the loye 
of the people; who was powerful, patient, unshaken, free from pride, honourable, 
unconquerable, 


१ the establisher of religious fame, and the increaser of the glories of his master.” 


This inscription, if the conquests of Rudra DAma are not an idle boast, shows 
that the power of the Sihs was of very considerable extent, reaching from the TApi 
over a large part of Malwa to the borders of Sindh,—for Avanti is the country round 
Ujjain." Antipadega Professor Bhandarkar supposes to have been on the Narmadi 
about Nimar, with Mahishmati as its capital ; this, however, is not sufficiently sup- 
ported. Anta is mentioned in the Harivansa as haying been given by King Prithu to 
the bard Siita, and again as annexed by Haryasya to his kingdom of Anartta which, as 
we shall see below, was also included in the peninsula we now call KaAthidwad. Antpa 
or 47008 is again spoken of as ^ dependant on the king of Sindh,” which might be 
Tegarded as pointing to Kaclih, if it was not, as seems more ee toms mre prcbohle, ORLAman dal t OkhAmandal.t 





* Brihat Saihité, v. 39,73 ; ix. 18, 21, in Jour. R. A. Soc, (N.8.), vol. IV, 


1 Harivaisa, caps, 5, 33, 98, 94,112, and 114; Roghuoaifa v, ; 
Orient. Cong. 1874, p. 313. < (1 (९ 


Pp. 462, 467; vol. V. p. 58. 
Ind. Ant, vol. I. ए. 234 Trans. 
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Anartta is mentioned in the Rdmdyana as a western region towards the sea-coast of 
Gujarit ;* and is referred to in the Harivanéa as having been settled by King Reva, the 
grandson of SaryAti, with Kugasthali as its capital, situated between the ocean and 
Anztpa, and the name of which was afterwards changed, when it became the YAdava 
capital, into DyAravati or Dyiraka, on an island of Anartta. Further Anartta is 
spoken of as part at least of Surdshtra, ‘bounded on one side by the sea and on the 
other by Andipa, with Girivara (Girndr I suppose) for its fortress.’ To this Haryasva 
annexed Antipa, and ‘ extended his sway over the whole of Anartta.’t 

Aévakachha—if the reading can be trusted—I would identify as Kachh ; Sauvira 
is frequently mentioned as in Sindh or its vicinity ;} Kukura, as Prof. R. G. Bhandarkar 
suggests, may be the equivalent of Hiwan Thsang’s Kiu-che-lo, of which the capital 
was FPi-lo-mi-lo, identified by Vivien de Saint Martin with BAlmer in Rajputina;§ 
Aparinta must be the western coast below the hits or SahyAdri range, as indicated 
by Prof. R. G, Bhandarkar, from apassage in the Raghuoasisa where Raghu is repre- 
sented as crossing the Sahya mountains to conquer the country which he fills to the sea- 
shore with his army:|| ‘This is confirmed by the Harivaiéa from which we gather 
that the city of SirpAraka belonged to it, and which I have identified with Sipara in 
the Konkan near Bassein.{ Nishfda, the kingdom of Nala, must belong to the south 
of Malwa, among the Vindhya hills, or perhaps, as Lassen has placed it, along the 
SAtpura hills to the north-west of Berar.** ५ 

Who the “S&takarni lord of the DakshinApatha” was, is not quite certain. 
Among the kings known by the various names of the Andhra, SAtavyAhana, Vrispala, 
AndhrajAtiya, and Andhrabhritya, dynasty,,which according to different Purdnas 
ruled for 4354, 456, or 460 years, there até several of the name of SAtakarni. Though 
the Vdyu and Bhdgavata Purdnas state that there were thirty kings, the former 
gives the names of only seventeen, and the latter with the Vishnu Purdya give 
twenty-four, while the Matsya gives twenty-ninett And as the Maurya, Sunga, and 
KaAnwa dynasties are said to have lasted in all 294 or 296 years, and that Sipraka killed 
Susarman, the last of the Kanwas, and founded the Andhra dynasty, if we assume that 





= Ramayana, iv. 43; Brihat Saihitd, v. 80 in J.R.A.S. (N.S.) vol. LV. p. 468. 

+ An Rca the son of Sarydti, and Anartia’s gon was Reva who ruled the country of Anartta. Raivate 
Kakudmin was the eldest of the hundred children of Reva, and succeeded him on the throne of Kuéasthali. This 
prinee went one day, accompanied by his daughter Revati, to the abode of Brahmd, where for a little while (of 
the gods)—but really many human ages, he assisted at a concert of १ On returning he found his 
capital occupied by the Yédavas and named Dv&ravati. Raivate thereon gave his daughter to Balarima and 
retired a8 a devotes to Mount Mera.—Harivaisa, caps. 10, 98, 111, 112, and 155. As Raivate is the proper 

Gi this ‘as if intended to be understood as an allegory. 
८/4 Sanvira the worst of countries and places it east of Stirasena. Conf. — Alter- 
thums. (2nd ed.) 1 804; Rdméyana, iii, 53, 56 Gorr. ; Mahdbh. iii. 16,040, vii. 44; Brihat Saihied, ए, 79; 
ix, 19; x.6, in Jour, 7, A.S, (N.S) vol. LY. p- 468; and vol. V. pp. 58, 64; Harivaiia, ©. 81 and 90 ; Ind. 
Ant., vol. II. ए, 145; Schol. on Panini IV. fi. 76, 128; Trans. Orient. Cong. 1874, p. 346, and Satrwijaya 


Mahé tm; , x. 391, quoted below p. 158, note. ee dau 

§ 1 (थे sur phe Orient. t. TL. एः. 4 ; B Sashied v.71 in Jour. 
R. As, Soe. (N.S.) vol. IV: p.4673 Trans. Orient. Cong. 1874, ए" 3 

1 ees iv. 52, 3, 58; Trans, Orient. Cong. 1874, p. 318, and Conf. Ind. Ant. vol. IV. ए. 104. 

{ Harivaisa, esp. 98; Ind. Ant, vol I. p- 821; Reinand, Frag. Arab. et. Pers, p. 321. a 

© Harivaise, caps, 5 and 94; Mame x, 8,and 48; Roghwoaita xii. 69 xiv. 2, x 1; Lassen, Ind, 
Alt, 1. 119, 


+t Wilson’s Vishnu Purdna (Hall's Ed.), vol. IV. oe 194-203. 
R 
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handragupta ign i rabhrityas must have 
the Maurya began to reign in 817 B.C., the Andrabhrity: 

ea about 22 8.0. And taking this as an initial date, we may represent the 
chronology of the dynasty as follows :— 














EB | Kings, Vayu. | Motsya. | Brahmapda. |Probable Date of Accession, 
Siprake, Sindh: i ८1 23 23 22 8.0. 
011 29.14 | 18 18 BAD. 
SktakaraiT, Srimallhary मकनन | $6. | 10(or18) 18 (or 10) 28» 
न 44 ~ 
Skandhas‘ambhi, or Srivasvdmt =~ = = » 18 ल द 
वा क sans es (cine 56 a6 5» 
Pues pilake or Aptaka- == 2) | 1 2 12 139 ” 
व wanting | 18 18 161 » 
Satakarni Thor Sedti ~ - = - - ae a Hed ” 
Shandasvéti - =, = Le ‘2 2 न्ये ” 
Myigendra, or Mahendra Sitakampi - = =e | 3 ॐ 194 " 
Kountala or Sedtitarnag ~ ~ ठ | 8 8 11 
Sacre ड ट 5 (0 1 » 

Pulomci - - -| 24 | (७? | 94 206}, 
0: 25 25 240 ” 
पय ~ 4 5 5 265 |, 
Pattalak or Mandalaka ~ ठ | -| (53) 5 5 20 " 
Pravilasens or Purindrasena = - ठ -| “ap 5 12 275 ” 
Sundara $Atakarni न ०५ 1 1 287 ” 
ChakoraSatakarni णुद = - + + 6 288 ” 
क) न 28 23 289 » 
Gantamiputra Satakarni ~ ~ = 91 21 21 आ + 
Pulomavit, or PudumAyi Setakargi = 1 [wanting | 28 29 338 7 
व 3 7 4 367 » 
Shraskands Satakarni, or वाद: 1. | १८४ 8 374 7 
LS been or Yajna Satakarni Gautamiputra Gentag, क ? 9 (८ १ त ज 
एम्‌ इ, Vadaért or तार्ण -| 9 10 3 407 >, 
Pulomarehis or Pulomivi - ध 1 7 7 4100417 














The statement of Pliny (cir A.D. 75) that the ‘ Andars have many villages, thirty 
cities protected by walls and towers, and which support a force of 100,000 infantry, 
1,000,000 (?) cavalry, and a thousand elephants,’+ is a proof that the early kings of this 
dynasty were very powerful in the first century of the Christian era. 

But from external sources we have little or nothing to check the above chronology. 
Wilson suggested that the embassy mentioned by De Guignes as sent to China in 
A.D. 408, from a Buddhist king, Yue-gnai or Yuei-’ai of Kia-pi-li, in India,t might 
have been from Yajnaéri; but as it arrived in the time of the emperor Wen-ti of the 
Song dynasty, who reigned from 424 to 458, and the date intended was A.D. 428,—it 
was long after the death of Yajnaéri. As the name Yuei-ai, or ^ beloved of the moon,’ in 
Chinese is equivalent to Chandrapriya (in Sanskrit) or Chandragupta, Lassen 





furribasque muniuntur, regi prebet peditum CM. equitum ‘MLM, clephantos M.” The 
भ corruption of the text. To the Prasii, who are stated to 
oe sii, who are be by far the most powerful, are assigned only 


$ Histoire General des Huns, t, 1, P. 453 conf. Journ. Asiat, IVme Ser. t, Xp. 99. 
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naturally supposes he was one of the Gupta kings;* if Yuei-’ai, then, were neither 
YajnaSri nor Chandraéri, the date of the embassy does not aid in fixing the 
chronology of the Andhrabhrityas. Still less, as Lassen remarks, can we identify 
Hulomein of the Chinese, who, according to De Guignes,+ was also a king of middle 
Tndia, with Puloman, because this king must have reigned at an earlier date, 

Ptolemy (cir. A.D. 150) mentions a Siri Polemios of Paithana, and this might 
have referred to a PulomAvit, but, unless our lists are useless, or Pudumayi was as 
common a name as SAitakarni, the first of that name flourished long after the death of 
Ptolemy. 

On the testimony of the above inscription, however, Rudra DAma was contemporary 
with a Dekhan king named SAtakarni. Now if, as I suppose with Mr. Fergussont 
and Professor Bhandarkar, the Shs dated from the Saka era, the date of this inscription 
is 150 A.D.—possibly 30, and almost certainly more than 20 years, after the death of 
SAtakarni IL.§ and 18 years before the accession of SAtakarni ITI. of the lists ; but as 
Sitakarni seems to have been a surname of the SAtayAhana race it was probably 
applied to Ivtlaka and Sangha also, who were the contemporaries of Rudra Dama, and 
the first of whom may be the SAtakarni whom he “ twice overthrew.” 

The N&sik and other cave inscriptions show that the Sihs were influential in the 
Dekhan in the second century. While one speaks of NAsik as if it were Krishnardja’s 
capital, others state that some of the caves were executed by Ushavadita, the son-in-law 
of KshaharAta Nahapdna in 40, 41, and-42-of the Sih era, or A.D. 118-120—that is, 
during the reign of SAtakarniII. But-we hear no more of the Satavahanas after 
Kyishnardja till SAtakarni Gautamiputra, र the lord of Dhanakataka (A.D, 317-838), 
who claims to have “quelled the boast and. pride of the Kshatriyas,” to be “the 
destroyer of the Sakas, Yavanas, and Palhavas,” to have extirpated “the race of 
Khag&r&ta,” to have “established the glory of the family of SAtavAhana,” and 
to be sovereign of ^ Asika, Asmaka, Mudhaka, Surdshtra, Kukura, Apardnta, 
4६४ ,Vidarbha, Akara, and Avanti.” If, as Professor R. ©. Bhandfrkar and 
Mr. Fergusson suppose, the KhagirAtas were the same as the SAhs,—and the last 
date on the SAh coins seems to be 250 or A.D. 329, which tends to confirm this, then 
the Sahs may really have held many of the provinces here claimed by Gautamiputra 
during the interval from A.D. 150 or even 110 down to his time. And it will be 
remarked that the provinces he conquered include nearly all those over which Rudra 


Dama had ruled a hundred and eighty years earlier. 





© Alterthumshunde, 2nd ed., vol. I, pp. 785, 1211; = suggestion, by the bye, tending to support the 
Gupta chronology as dated from A.D. 818, for this embassy reached China in the Gupta year 109, and so might 
have been sent by Chandragupta IL, and the second embassy in A.D. 502 or 188 Gupta Samvat, from a 
Gupta (Chinese Kio-to,) may have been sent cither by Budha Gupta or Toramana >—Stanislas Julien in Journ, 
Asiatique IVme Ser. t. X. pp. 91, 100; and conf. ante, p. 70; Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes, pp. 140 £.; 
Fergusson, Journ. R. As. Soc. (N.S) vol. IV. p. 125. 

† Hist, des Huns, tom. I. pp. 56, 621. Alterthumshunde (2nd ed.), vol. II. p. 121, 

$ History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 721. 


Cunningham, Bhilsa Topes, pp. 264, 272. 
; Trans, Orient, Congress, 187% pp. 311, 317, 324, $27, 333, 335, 397, 350-353. 
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VIII. SKANDAGUPTA’S INSCRIPTION. 

The third and last long inscription on the Jundgadh stone is that already referred 
to (p. 21) as on the north-west side, facing the causeway. Of this the time and means at 
disposal did not admit of a copy being taken; and indeed it is very doubtful if a 
satisfactory copy could now be taken without the aid of very skilful pandits, The 
surface is weather-worn and the letters, originally small and but rudely cut in a later 
style than the Sh inscription, are mostly very indistinct.* The copy on the accom- 
panying Plate XV. is from that made by BhagwanlAl Indraji for the late Dr, Bhau 
Daji in 1861,+ whose transliteration and translation are as follows : 

Transcript. 

९ figa भरियमभिमतभोग्धां नैककालापनीतां चिद शपतिखखात्थै चो बलेराजदहार कमलनि- 
लयनायाः शाश्वतं धाम WERT: 

२ स जयति विजितारतिरविष्णुरत्यन्तजिष्एः तदनुजयति शश्वत्‌ ओपरिचिसवक्ताः खभुजजनितवौ- 
at राजराजाधिराजः नरपति 

a भुजगानां मानदर्पोत्फणानां मतिकुतिगरुडाज्ञा निर्विंषिद्ावकतै नृपतिगुएनिकेतः स्कन्दगुतः 
wah: चठुरूदधिजर न्नं स्फोतपयन्तदे शाम्‌ 

४ अवनिमवनतारि यैञ्चकारात्मसंस्थां पितरि सुरसखिलं प्रासवत्यात्म शल्या अपि च जितमिव 
तेन प्रथयति यशसि ae रिपवोपि आमूलभग्रदपीनिव वदने व्व च्छदेगेषु 

५ क्रमेण बुध्या निपुणं मधा erat च छता न्गुण्दोषदेदन्‌ व्यपेत्य सवोऋनुजेद्र पुरां क्षौः 
खयं यं वरयांचकार तक्िचपे शासति नेव .कचिद्धमादपेतो मनुजः wore 

६ आर्तो दरिद्रो sat कदर्यो दण्डयो नवा यो शश्पोडितः era एव स जिला एथिवीं 
खमयं भग्रायदपन्दिषतच्च wet सवषु देशेषु विधाय aga संचिन्तयामाख बह्धम्रकारम्‌ 
खात्कोनुकरूपो 

७ मतिमाचिनोतो मेधाखतिभ्यामनपेतभावः सत्याजवोदायनयोपपन्नमापु्ंदाचिष्छयभोचित 
भक्तोनुरक्तो give: सर्वोपधामिद् Aggy: आनृ्ठभावोपगतान्तरौ त्मा ae लोकस्य 
हिते vem: 

८ arate च कः aad: स्यादजितस्याणथय cat च गोपायितस्यापि च टद्धिरेतो Zs 
पाचम्रतिपादनाय wag तयेव्वपि संहतेषु यो मे रभिष्याननिखिलान्सुराद्रान्‌ अज्नातमेकः 
खलु पणंदन्नो भरस्य तस्योदहने समर्थः 

€ एवं विनिचित्य नृपाधिपेन नैकानहोराचगणाञ्लमल्या थः संनियुक्तो्थना कथंचित्‌ खम्यक्सु- 
राद्वावनिपालनाय नियुज्य देवा वरुणं मती चां wer seam gag: Gace दिभिि wed 
नियुव्य राजा धृतिमांलथाश्त्‌, 

९ तदात्मजो यात्मजभावयुक्तो fede चात्मात्मवगेन नोतः सवीत्मनातमेव च रचणोयो 
निल्याल्मवानामजकानतरूपः रूपानुरूपेलंलितेविचितै निंत्यममो (दा) चितस्वभावः मबु्धपदमा- 
करपद्मवक्रो नृणां शरश्च; शरणागतानाम्‌, 





© See Journ, As, Soe. Beng, vol. VIL. pp. 847, 348, 873, 
t Journ. Bom. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. VII. 1 14 121, 128, transeri taken festergeard 
and Jacob, Journ, Bom. Br. R, As, Soc. vol. Ip ५ श 
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९९ जभवञ्ुवि कक्रपालितोसाविति aver मथितः प्रियो ore खगुतेरनुपछकैरदा त्तः 
पि(त)रं ay विशेषं चकार चमा रलं विनयो नयञ्च we विनामौयैमक? नं च, . . , 
मादानमदीनता च दावि्छमानृष्छमश्न्यता च सौं द्मा्ेतरनियहश्च afar धे्॑मुदीणंता च 

१९ इ्येवमेते तिशयेन यञ्चिक्नविभ्रवासेन गुणा वसन्ति न विद्यते सो सकलेपि लोके य्ोपमातख 
गुः क्रियेत स एव ara गुणानितलात्‌ aa नृणामुपमानणतः इर्येवमेतानधिकानतोन्यान्गुणाभ्प- 
रौच्छ खयमेव पित्रा चननियुक्तो नगरस्य रक्तां विगे्पुदी न चकार सम्बक्‌ 

९२ आश्रित्य वीय खभृजदयस्य aka नान्यस्य नरस्य दर्पं नोदेजयामाच च कंचिदेवम्निग्पुरे देव 
शास दुष्टा (न्‌) विखंभमन्पन्न शशाम fay काले स लोकस च नागरेषु यो लालयामास , . पौर. 
wing. gare परीच्छ दोषान्‌ संरंजयां च रहती भूव पूवं शिता भाषणमानदानैः 

१४ नियैतरणान्योन्ययदमवेशेः रुवद्धितमीतिरोपचारैः ब्रह्मभावेन परेण युक्तः शक्तः शुचिदान. 
wl यथावत्‌ परा्यान्सकाले विषयान्पिपेवे धमीर्थयो चाप्यविरोधनेन (जवननोनेवर )पणंद त्तासन्याय- 
was किमस्ति चिम्‌ मुक्ता कलापासुजपद्मशीताच्चद्रात्किमूष्णं भविता कदाचित्‌ 

९५ अय क्मेणाम्बुदकाल आगते निदाघकालं प्रवियटा(तोयदे)ववर्षं॑तोयं ब संतत चिर 
seid येन विभेदचालरात्‌ सवतसराणामधिके wa तु विंशद्भिरयेरपि तद्धि(षड्भि)रेव रात्रौ 
दिने मोषटपदस्य 98 गतस कालागणनां विधाय 

१९६ दमाञ्च या रेवतकादिनि्गता पलागिनीयं सिकता विलासिनी समुद्रकान्ताः चिरवन्धनोषिता 
इदुः पतिं ताञ्च यथोचितं यदुः अवेच्छ वषौन्तमजं , मदोद्रमं मदो दधेरज॑यता Haga अनेकवो 
रान्तजपुष्यशोभित्तो \ 

९७ नदौीमयो हस्त दव प्रसारितः विषीद(मानाः खलु सर्वलो)काः कर्थकथंकायैमिति 
मदःदिनः भियोदि पूर्वीपररा चमुत्थिता विचिन्तया चापि aageyat: अपोदलोके सकले geld 
rife दुर शनतां गतं चणात्‌ 


९८ भवेन्न सामो निधिठुव्धद नं aad... वणगस््धला पितुः परो भक्तिमपि aed 
धम पुरोधाय शरुभानुवंधं राज्ञो fete नगरस्य देव संव्सराणामधिके wag 
९८ तिंशङ्धिरन्येरपि सप्तभिञ्चप्र “` ˆ * * aaa... आ(चा)यनुञ्ञातमहाम्रभावः 


आच्यमरणाजरववुधानये्दा धनैर्दिजातोनपि तर्पविला पौरांलयाग्र््ययया ह॑मानैः wate पृन्यान्‌ 
खद दानैः 


२० चेश्रस्य awe ठु पूर्वप . . . . मथमेद्धि Faq मासदयेनादरवान्म शला WE 
हला ययमप्रमेयम्‌ आयामतो दशतं नयं विस्तारतः षष्टिरयापि wet 
९९ रुत्ेधकोन्यत्पुरुषानिम . “ * स्तशतदयस्य बध यन्नान्महता (नुदे वान्‌ )सुसम्बग्बटितो पलेन 


~ . खुजातिदुष्टा्रधितं तटाकं gout शाश्रतकल्यकालम्‌. 
२९ अपि च सुद्‌ पेतुमान्तनिन्यस्तशोभं रथचरणसमा ग्दक्रौँ चदसं स धूतं विमलसजिल . . - 
भवित “ “ * ` aga: शभम 
९ नगरमपि च श्यादृद्धिमत्यौर जुष्टं दिजवडगतगतन्रहमनिनंटपापं गतमनपि च समाना 
Welw ee ee दशंनतटाकमंस्कारयंयारचना घमाता, 
२४ इपरारिदर्गरणदः एयुियः खवंगकेतोः घकलावनोपतेः * ` ˆ ` व्यद्तपुष्ठ ~ - 
- . दौपस्य ata महतां च नेता दण्डाविना 
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२५ द्िषतां दमायत्तस्यात्मजेनात्मगुणाचितेन गोविन्दपाद्‌ापितजीविते . . . . नविष्णोञ्च 
पादकमले समवाप्य त्र अर्थययेन 
२६ महता महता च कालेनाक्कमरभावनतपोरजनेन तेन चक्रे बिभति feo... विर 


क “ तस्थ खतंत्रविधिकारणएमानुषस 

२० कारितमवक्रामति wea: चक्रपालितेन हं वर्षशतेष्टविंशे गुरा at काल(तोयतोते) 
Patan Ce थै . . त्यितनवोजयंता चलस्य 

Re कुवैन्भ्भुलमिव भाति परख मूर्भिद . . . अन्यच agi अ . . 


Translation.* 


*« To the Perfect One! Vishnu, who snatched from Bali, for the happiness of 
Indra, that wealth (Sri) which is worthy of enjoyment by his beloved (devotees), and 
which was carried off for a long time, ‘who conquered misery, and who is the constant 
asylum (or light) of that Lakshmi whose residence is the lotus, 

* and who is ever victorious :—may he be glorious! Next to him, may he (Skanda- 
gupta) be victorious, whose breast is encircled with splendour (Sri), who obtained the fame 
of a hero (virya) by his own arm, the supreme king of kings, who, acting by the command 
of Garuda, as his substitute, destroyed the poison of the royal snakes (snake-like kings) 

* with their hoods expanded in pride and conceit. The asylum of kingly qualities, 
he, the far-famed Skandagupta, of great wealth, who, on his father’s attaining the 
friendship of Devas (i.e. on his father’s death), humbled his enemies by his might, and 
possessed himself of the earth, which coiitains. the gems of the four oceans, and which 
is skirted by rich countries ; Lye; 

“by whose ever-increasing success"his/énemies in Mlechchha countries, whose 
pride has been destroyed from the Toot,“ were;\as it were, conquered, and were ashamed 
to show their faces. ue 

* Lakshmi, in her wisdom, having carefully reflected and considered all the causes 
of good and bad qualities, rejected, one after another, the sons of kings, and at last 
married him herself. Whilst this king was governing the earth no one amongst his 
subjects departed from the path of duty (dharma), 

ष्ण suffered, or was poor, vicious, miserly, deserving of punishment, or suffered 
from extreme misery. Having conquered all the world and humbled the pride of his 
cnemies, and having established protecting officers in all the countries, he began to 
think intently. What person is there who is at once competent, 

* and far-seeing, modest, and with faith, full of wisdom and memory; who is 
endowed with truth, straightforwardness, generosity, moral worth, sweetness, talent, and 


glory; who is devoted and attached, manly, whose mind is devoid of every kind of 
oh ‘ - त + his ५ 
art é Mel ne ever intent on the discharge of his obligations, who is devoted to 


*and who by righteous means is able to earn wealth, to preserve and increase it, 


and spend it on pro objects? Who is there ualific est to govern all the 
to proper q ied b 

districts of Surishtra amongst all my servants ? Yes, I know surely, only Parnadatta 

is competent to bear the burden. 


"In this way this king of kings meditated for Successive days and nights, and with 


firm resolve and earnest entreaty i him दधा, 

appointed (| for the it of the 
country of Surdshtra, ‘The Devas obtained rest ph न 0 1 
so the king by appointing Parnadatta to the west felt Se et ET ५ 


त ‘iptic १ 
व ae व scription is composed for the most part in the 
~ Upen ‘ajrd metres, intermixed with Vamsasthavila couplets ; the two opening couplets being 
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Y His (Parpadatta’s) son, full of filial duty, was, as it were, the victorious Parnadatta, 
divided into a second self-same spirit, who was brought up as his own (dear) self, whose 
mind* was serene, whose form was beautiful as that of Cupid, . .. . in keeping with 
the form, beautiful and variegated* .. , . whose acts were ever, truthful , . . . and 
whose face resembled an expanded lotus; who afforded protection to those who sought 
his protection. 

ग He who was renowned in the world by the name of Chakrapilita; was beloved 
by the people and made his father greater by his (good) qualities; in whom ever 
dwelt power tempered by mercy, humility, morality, brayery that boasts not, charity, 
cheerfulness, talent, freedom from debt, restless energy, beauty, contempt of the mean, 
freedom from pride, courage, and generosity. ॥ 

२ These various qualities in an eminent degree resided in him without interruption, 
There is no one in this world to be compared to him in (good) qualities. He being 
endowed with all (good) qualities became worthy of example to mankind. The father 
(Parnadatta), haying recognized these and other greater qualities, himself appointed 
him (Chakrapdlita). He then protected the city better than his predecessors. 

४ He availed himself of the bravery of his two arms, did not depend on others, nor 
did he cause distress to any from pride, but punished the wicked in the town. The 
people placed implicit confidence, and studying the character of the people he pleases 
them as if they were his children, with cheerfulness, sweet conversation, 

4 civility, liberality, by the familiarity of social intercourse, by respect for their 
family usages, by devotion to Brahmanism, powerful, pure, charitable according to the 
rules, he enjoyed such pleasures as he could.vithout transgressing wisdom, religion, and 
prosperity ; what wonder that he het: [0 from Parnadatta should be 
virtuous? Is warmth ever caused from the moon, which is cool as a collection of 
pearls and aquatic lotuses ? = 

® Afterwards, when in the course of nature the rainy season arrived after the hot 
season, it rained .copiously and continuously for a long time, whereby the Sudarsana 
burst (its embankments ?)—-When a century of years plus thirty-(six ?) passed, on the 
sixth day of Bhidrapada, at night, counting from the era of Gupta (Guptasya kéla) 

5, ` , , and the rivers of the sea (waves), arising from the Raivata (mountain), 

and also the PalAsini, shining with its (golden) sands, 


and pent up for a long time, 5 + 
again as usual proceeded (rolled) towards their lord (the sea), the friendly Urjayat, 


observing the flow of love on the part of the ocean, ( ‘ 

प and spread, as it were, his river-hands. All the people, frightened and crying to 
one another what to do and how to do, were all night (or morning and evening) thrown 
into still greater consternation. The Sudaréana (good-looking) lake in this world 
instantly became ill-looking (was destroyed). 

® Would the Sudargana be ever filled with water and assume an appearance 
like that of the sea? . . . , (letters lost) . . . . he being greatly devoted to his 
father . . . . having put forward Dharma, ever of beneficial sequence to its observers 
. + ५ . for the benefit of the king ayn city, in a century of pentane aan 

® (years) plus thirty plus seven ing कि ten aks iehia.snie ra (mont 
५१.५७ = a hikes might is known... +++ oe Having pleased the gods by ghee and 
obeisances, and the twice-born by gold, and similarly the people of the city by enter- 
taining them with proper civility, and also servants and respectable friends by gifts. ... + 
On the first day of the first demi-lunation of the (first) month = 

% of the Grishma season (latter half of summer), in two months, in the best manner, 
he with great courtesy, and by expending immense wealth, constructed with great 
effort elton cin ais Wipes Stal LmattL Se AO CRE ES ee whose total length is 100 cubits, and breadth 68 cubits, 


ज The poet plays upon the word dtman, which is repeatedly introduced. 
ay 8 
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“height (7?) persons (men’s height) .... (200 cubits?) .... with well-set 
stones . . . . the Sudargana lake (destined ?) to last till the deluge, 

ॐ and also . . . and whose bind (७९) is ornamented . . . and in the chakravéka 
(heron) and the geese. + . . beautiful water , . . . as long as the sun and moon. ,... 

* May the city be prosperous and populous! May its sins be removed by hundreds 
of Brahmans singing the Vedas... . century of years, also (may they be saved from) 
all kinds of evils, and from famine , , . . the arrangement of the description of the 
construction of the Sudargana lake is finished. 

५ The destroyer of the pride of haughty enemies of great fortune, a banner of his 


race, the lord of the whole earth .... (ten syllables lost)... . (four syllables not 
made out)... . (fourteen syllables fost) , . . . the protector of the Dwipa.... the 
lord of the great . , . . (four syllables not made out)... + 

* for the suppression of enemies . . . . his son endowed with his own qualities, 
who (son) has offered his soul to the feet of Govinda (Vishnu), by him... . (about 
Sourteen syllables lost) . . . and haying been to the lotus-feet of Vishnu... . whom 


the people of the city have submitted on account of his exploits, by him, 

“ with a great expenditure of money and time, who by his prowess has had in 
submission the people of the city .... the holder of the discus... .enemy.... 
who is independent, and who for the sake of Brahmadeva became a man (?) 

* to this discus-holding Vishnu, a temple was constructed by Chakrapflita... 
and .... From the (दाद) era of the Guptas . . . a century of years plus thirty-eight 


(having passed) ... . (about twelve syllables lost)... .. (seven doubtful syllables) 
+... on the top of the Jayanta mountain,.. 
> appears as if ruling. . . . and secondly. on the top... .” 


This inscription has already been referred to (page 22), and the legend that has survived 
in support of it (pp. 30 and 80), preserving, though in corrupted forms, the names of 
ChakrapAlita and his son Parnadatta, their relation to the Gupta sovereign, and 
the subversion of the Gupta power in Surdshtra by the Valabhis, And this confirms 
what could scarcely otherwise be doubted—that the Valabhis immediately succeeded the 
Guptas. Thus, whatever meaning we may attach to Guptindi kdla in this inscription, 
the Valabhi plates must be dated in the same era 3 and as the earliest of these is one of 
Dhruvasena I. dated 216, Bhat4rka must have ruled as SenApati not earlier than 160, 
nor much later than 180, when the Gupta power was broken up by Loraména, and 
when the opportunity would be the most tempting to throw off the yoke of his masters 
(ante, pp. 68-70). Now proofs are accumulating that the Valabhi’s used Albiruni’s Gupta 
era, and rose to power at the end of the fifth century, A.D., hence Skanda Gupta 


must have ruled about the middle of that century—say 450 to 470 A.D.; and the dates 


186, 187, and 188 in this inscription must be those of the same Gupta era, and fall to 
the years A.D. 455, 456, and 457, 


On a smaller stone to the south-east of the large one is carved in large letters— 


4/1 


read by Prinsep ४७ Tiratha Scdmt—the circle denot ting th passin 
edi. ting the final ई ig over the 
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IX.-CAVES AT JUNAGADH, TALAJA, SANA, DHANK, &e. 
a, Caves in JunAcapu. 

‘We now come to the Buddhist caves, which at one time must have been very 
numerous about Junigadh, Hiwan-Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim of the seyenth century, 
as already quoted (p. 88) states that there were in his time about fifty convents, with 
about three thousand recluses, of the Sthavira sect, belonging to the Makdydna or 
^ greater translation.” 

Of these Buddhist convents there are still remains, though four hundred years of 
Muslim dominion and strife have obliterated every trace of most of them, In the east 
of Jundgadh, between the inhabited part and the walls, and beside the modern monastery 
or Math known as एक्क Pyird’s, are a number of monastic caves. A quarry has been 
opened behind them, and if it has not cut away some of them entirely, it has already 
been wrought up so close as to go under and into those on the north-west and into 
one on the east of the series, 

These caves are arranged in three lines (see plates XVI. and XVII): the first, on 
the north, faces southwards, and consists of one larger cave at the west end (A, plate 
XVII. and photograph, plate XVI), about 28 feet by 16, having two pillars (perhaps 
originally three in line) supporting the roof, with three cells (O, ©, ©) at the back and 
a chamber (B) at the west end screened off by two plain square pillars and their 
corresponding pilasters. The front is partly; destroyed, but has still three square pillars 
with octagonal necks, and on the facade pyer-the central opening is the only fragment 
of carying—a semicircular arch slightly | rajsed on the surface with a cross bar or 
diameter—in fact a very carly form.of.the, chaitya-window ornament, that, in later 
times, became so fashionable as an architéétiial ornament (see plate XVI.). East of 
this are three smaller caves (D, D, D), each consisting of a yerandah with two square 
pillars and a cell about 11} feet by 93 feet. 

The second line runs south from the east end of the last (plates XVII and XIX.). 
Tt has an open court (ष) about 18 yards long, on the west side of whieh is the principal 
caye of the group (F) apparently a very primitive chaitya, flat-roofed, originally with four 
pillars supporting it, but they are all gone. The back has a nearly semicircular apse ; 
‘and the cave measures 20 fect wide, by fully 26 feet deep, with a door nearly 5 feet 
wide. It is much filled up with earth, which the Darbir began to clean out, but did not 
complete so far as to show whether there had been a Dabgoba inside or not: I suspect, 
however, if there was such an object in it, it must haye been structural. ५ In front of 
this apartment is a verandah 89 feet long by 7 feet 10 inches deep, from which two cells 
(७, ©) are entered, one on each side the principal hall, and measuring about 7} feet 
wide by 9} feet deep. ‘The verandah has six square pillars, with sia or lion brackets 
to the roof, which projects about 4 feet 2 inches. The facade of the verandah is also 
carved with very rude chaitya-window ornaments (see photograph, plate XIX.). Ateach 
end of the verandah a winged भक्त is carved in low relief on the wall. 

‘At the north end of the court and at a higher level, approached by steps, is a 
caye (H) haying a verandah 6 feet 10 inches by 19 feet 7 inches, with a door and two 
windows. At the back of the verandah are two cells each about 9 feet 8 inches 
square. Into the back of these cells the Fy has already entered. 

8 
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On the east side of the court are other cells, entirely choked up on my arrival, 
but which the Darbar obligingly cleaned out partially. Two of them (I, I) consist of a 
small verandah with a cell at the back: the third was not excavated. 

The base of a square pillar was found in the court (at @), but it was not fully 
excavated down to the rock, 

Outside this court, to the south, is a cave (K) with a small sunk court (J) in front, 
The caye consists of a verandah and two cells, each about 9 feet 8 inches square. On 
the doors are some roughly executed carvings (plate XVIII. figs. 2 and 3), and over one 
of them is the swastika and other Bauddha symbols. 

Next to this is another caye (L) with a bench round the small outer court. The door 
has a sort of arch traced over it (plate XVIII. fig. 1), and the cell inside, though partially 
filled up with earth, is considerably lower in the floor than outside. It is about 14 feet 
deep, by 11 feet wide in front, and 18 feet 4 inches at the back. 

The third line of caves begins at the back of this and runs W.N.W. The first (M) 
consists of a small verandah with a door and two windows, and inside a cell 9 feet 8 inches 
by 9 feet 9 inches, The second (N) has a verandah 19 feet long by 5 feet 9 inches wide, 
and a hall 15 feet 5 inches by 17 fect 8 inches, with a single octagon pillar (0) in the 
centre supporting the roof. This is sketched in plate XVIII. fig. 4. The base of it 
is too much damaged to allow us to determine its shape, but the capital consisted of an 
abacus of three thin members, with the inverted water-jar form under it, as in the oldest 
eaves at Nasik and Junar. 

The remaining three caves (P, Q, R) श्छ quite plain, consisting of yerandahs with 
door and two windows separated by square Pillars, and two cells each inside, except the 
middle one, which has only one cell. ,. 

‘The rock in which these caves aré cut, slopes down considerably to the south, so 
that the roofs of the last line are considerably beneath the floors of the first. 

In front of the cells I, I (plate XVII), which enter from the level of the court 
in front of them, was found, during the excavation, a square stone slab about 2 feet 
each way and 8 inches thick, with part of a Sdh inscription on one edge of it, in 
characters closely resembling those of the Rudra Damin inscription (see plate XX. fig..1). 
Unfortunately the stone is soft calcareous sandstone, and many of the letters are 
indistinct; the workmen damaged one end of it, but, to add to the misfortune, some 
one carried it off to the Palace in the city, and in doing so seriously injured it at 
one corner. When I went to photograph it, I had a difficulty in tracing it; at length, 
however, it was found lying in a verandah in the circle in front of the palace. Dr. 
Bihler has kindly supplied me with the following transcript and notes on it :— 


TRANSORIPT OF THE SAHA Inscrrprion From A Cave IN Junacapu. 

भ 51 HW... way 44 
Cerfilvere प्र पौ]चस् राज्ञः eaqe खामिजयदामपो त्य राज्ञो मदाच . . , .. र्‌ 
(चेात्रुक्पचस्य दिवसे पञ्चमे ५५५] xe निरिनगर दे वाखरनागचरा चेद्धि ‰ , , . . . द्‌ 
‡ ` अक(शेमिव प . . . केवलिज्नानसंमापानां जितजरामरणान() . . , ४ 
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grandson of SvAmi Jayad4man, probably to प्ता, son of RudradAman,® the lost 
portion must have contained at least चपस्य रद्र दा मपृचस्य राज्ञः GIS सद्र सिंहस्य It is 
also probable that after the name’ of the king the year followed, both in words and 
figures, since line 4 gives the day of the month. 

* The inscription gives no new information about the so-called Siha kings. The 
most interesting point about it is the word kevalijndnasamprdptdndm ‘ of those who 
have obtained the knowledge of Kevalins.’ Kevalin occurs most frequently in the Jaina 
scriptures, and denotes ‘a person who is possessed of the kevalajrdna or true knowledge 
which produces final emancipation.’ It would, therefore, seem that the inscription is 
Jaina.” 

From this it would appear that these caves were probably excavated for the Jainas 
by the Sih kings of Surdshtra about the end of the second century of the Christian era. 
They may, however, be much older, and the inscription may merely commemorate their 
being devoted to the Jainas by the Sah king, possibly after they had ceased to be used 
by the Bauddhas: or, the inscription may have been brought from some other caves now 
entirely destroyed. 

South-west by south from these caves, in a portion of rock left in the middle of a 
quarry, is a cave with two pillars in the front of the verandah. In plan these pillars are 
broken squares—so permanent in all Hindu works; and the capitals have drooping ears. 
Large numbers of caves most probably haye been quarried away around this, 

In the jungle within the north wall-of -Jundgadh, at MaAi-Gadechi, under an old 
Hindu or Jaina temple converted into que, is a cave 26 feet 8 inches wide by 
18 feet deep: the roof supported by two ~octagonal columns 9 feet 104 inches high, 
with sculptured capitals (see plan a section, plate XX. figs. 2 and 3)—the sculpture, 
however, defaced and plastered over by its Muhammadan appropriators. The two square 
pillars which divide the front of the cave, have had sifiha brackets on the outer face, 
and are 7 fect 10 inches high. At the west end is o small cell 8 feet 11 inches by 
6 feet 2 inches. : ५ (त 

It is by no means clear that this was a monastic abode : we seems quite as kely 
that it was a sort of garden retreat with a bath in front, similar to the one described 
below on the Uparkot, and connected with the palace at Khipari Khodi. In the sunk 
area or court in front now stands the small cell or shrine of a pir or avlid, about whom 
the attendant and others tell stories of the most grovelling and silly ignorance, of 
marvels equally absurd as they are purposeless. 

९. THe ^ परण. 

The Uparkot or upper fort of Tundgadh, is probably a ae mine of antiquities. It 
seems to have been the citadel of the old city, where the lieutenants of the great 
ASoka, and still later, of the Gupta kings, lived. era rise of the ChudAsamé kings 
of JunAgadh we as yet know nothing. They held their court here, 3 though they seem tp 
have also lived occasionally at Wamanasthali—the modern Vanthali ts or Banthali, 
where ruled Wémanriija, and later the Grihariput—probably a Chudisamé king —defeated 
and slain by Mulardja of Pattan in the end of the tenth century (cir. A.D. 980). 


SSS Tamas pls Tinta Bom. Br Av. Soe, vol. VEIL pp, 294, 295; and ane p16, 
t ate se onl a tide or nickname ; be is deseribd as an Abin, a ttle which woold apply to Noughan 
the foster son of Devat the Abir: for the story as ‘related in the Drydéraya, see Ind. Antig. vol. IV. ए. 72-77. 
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The whole enclosure of the U parkot is now covered with custard-apple trees, which 
are said to yield a rent of Rs. 1000 a year; but the débris on which they grow, and 
which is scattered unevenly in heaps, is suggestive of masses of buildings, of which 
these heaps cover the remains, and possibly of rock chambers below, with much 
sculpture. 

The Uparkot still contains some wells such as the Adi Chadi and Naughan ways, 
cut toa great depth in the soft rock. The Adi-Ohadi wiv is descended by a long 
flight of steps, and has also a shaft just over the well. The sides of the descent show 
the most remarkable overlappings and changes of lie in the strata—for which alone it is 
worth a visit by anyone with geological tastes. 

The Naughan way has a rock-cut passage, at least 10 feet wide, winding round its ६ 
ample square area down to the bottom—perhaps 120 feet, with apertures into the shaft 
for light. On one side is a balcony, where tradition says the kuswmbd draught was 
brewed in a built cistern, still shown, when the Court came down to hold a drinking 
bout. This—like the story of the celestial horse that fell into the well, and only 
extricated himself at the instigation of a faqir—is probably without a shadow of 
foundation ; the cistern was used perhaps for ablution. 

About the time I first visited Junigadh in 1869, some rock-cut apartments were 
discovered at the bottom of a descent on the north of the JAmi’ Masjid, They are of 
considerable interest, for, though much defaced, they manifest a high style of art, Few 
bases, for example, could be found anywhere.to excel in beauty of design and richness of 
carving those of the six pillars in the lower hall. (See plates XXI. and XXIV.) 

Quite close to these excavations on their south side the ground sounds hollow, and 
there is a line of wall cropping up, exactly.similar to those round the tops of the two 
openings which led to the discovery of those excavated. 

‘The excavations opened up consist of a deep tank or bath (४, plate XXII.) about 
11 feet square, with a covered verandah round three sides of it: that on the west side is 
occupied with a built seat (F)—like the dsana for an idol,—probably for laying the 
garments upon while bathing; and the pipes for the water come down the wall (घ) from 
the surface, pass the front of this seat, and enter a small cistern (G) near the entrance at 
the south-west corner. The water must haye been raised from some well in the neigh- 
bourhood and conveyed to the supply pipe; and the small cistern may have been formed 
to assist in filtering the water pure into the bath. 

The corridor (D) on the south side is supported by two columns (B) with spiral 
ridges round them, making half a revolution in 4 feet 2 inches of height (fig. 5, 
plate XXIII.). They haye octagonal plinth bases and capitals with floral ornamentations 
क Probably carved with animal figures, ‘The shafts of two corresponding 

6 pilasters (0, and fig. 6) on the north wall are divided into three sections each, 
having the grooves or ridges running in opposite spirals. 
oF प the ae (ट) the roof is open, and round the opening a wall has been built, 

stands a foot or so above the ground level. (See section, fig. 8, plate XXIII.) 


leading to another in the south-east of this second room, which is a large chamber, 
35 feet 10 inches long by 27 feet 10 inches wide, with six columns supporting the roof: 
the area between the first four of these—like that over the bath—is open to the air 
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above, with a surrounding wall on the surface of the rock. It is also open to a hall 
below; and the four columns at the corners of it have been connected by a thin low 
parapet wall, about 20 inches high and 6 inches thick, now entirely destroyed. The 
rest of the area is occupied by the corridor on three sides, and by the space on the north 
where the remaining two pillars stand, In the walls on the north, east, and west sides 
are stone bench-recesses (M, M) divided into long compartments, with a base moulded in 
architectural courses below, and a frieze above, ornamented with chaitya-window and 
chequer carvings. The four pillars round the open area are square, the other two are 
sixteen-sided, and have been carved with animal figures on the abaci; but the bases and 
capitals of all six have been so destroyed that it is impossible to restore them. 

In the north-east corner a door leads into a small apartment (N), which has a hole 
in the roof blackened with smoke, and which may have been used as an occasional 
cookroom, to prepare warm drinks, &c., for those who had been enjoying the bath. By 
the side of this apartment a door leads to a stair (0) descending to the entrance of the 
hall below, 

This lower room measures 89 feet 6 inches by 81 feet and had evidently been filled 
up long before the one above it, and is consequently in a better state of preservation. 
It has been elaborately and very tastefully carved, as will be shown by the photograph 
(plate XXI.). On entering it we come on a platform (R, plate XXII, fig. 2) slightly 
raised and nearly square, with two short pillars on its west side, supporting a frame 
above descending from the roof. What this was meant for is hard to say, unless the 
depression within was intended to be filled with cotton or other soft substance to form 
a dais or a bed. ar 

Except on the west side, the remainder. of, the walls is surrounded by a bench 
recess, divided at regular intervals, as in the apartment above. Over this recess the 
frieze is ornamented with chaitya windows haying the Buddhist rail in the lower part of 
the opening, and two figures looking out of each: in many cases two females with 
something like “ears” on their head-dresses—but too indistinct to be distinguished what 
they represent (fig. 7, plate XXIII). 

The four columns (ए, P) in the south end of this hall are larger than the two (Q, Q) 
in front of the supposed dais or bed, but the bases of all are alike, and the bodies of the 
eapitals are similar. The rich bases have been already alluded to, and the drawings, 
(plate XXIV.) where the original pattern has been truthfully restored from the 
different fragments still left entire, —will give a better idea of them than any description 
ae abaci are carved with lions couchant at the corners ; pid in the ee of each 
isa intended for a lion, facing outwards, with a human figure on each side of it. 
The ae capital consists of eight divisions round, indicated by the breaks in the 
ledge at the bottom, on which the human figures of the different groups stand. oe Most of 
the figures, if not all, are females, apparently nude, or nearly so, and some standing under 
foliage. They have been cut with considerable spirit, and in high—almost entire—relief : 
unfortunately many of them have been seriously damaged. In the two smaller columns 
the principal member below the body of the capital is carved with the heads of animals— 
mostly goats or rams. On the larger columns the corresponding member is not so deep, 


and i ted torus (plate XXIV.). 
‘At the back or pent of this hall are two small rooms; that on the south (V) 
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with a single door, the other (U) with three entrances between jambs slightly advanced, 
and with a projecting frieze. The front of this is represented in Fig. 4, plate XXIII. 

On the south wall are some scratchings, at first supposed to be an inscription: they 
are quite illegible, but were probably very much like those in Khiparé Khodi or Khangar’s 
Mehal, referred to below, and probably the work of some visitor after the place had 
become neglected. 

On the north side of this is an irregular excavation (W), in a corner of which there 
seems to be a shaft of a well (T) choked up; but the whole excavation here is more like 
the work of Mahméd Bigarah’s quarrymen than any portion of the original work,— 
though it is quite probable that other chambers have been quarried away. 

These rooms could have been no part of a monastic establishment, and the example 
of the old Mehal just to the north of this, suggests that they may have been either 
a sort of garden house belonging to tho palace, or possibly the bath and pleasure house 
of another palace now interred under the débris that covers the whole of the Uparkof. 

‘The masjid is a very large structure, 186 feet 9 inches by 108 feet 6 inches inside,— 
but outside it looks clumsy and ugly to a degree, with horse-shoe kAngrs all round the 
walls and four plain solid tapering granite pillars at the corners. The inside is much 
better,—the columns, a hundred and forty in number, being slender and lofty, with 
demi-columns above, in all 15 feet 1 inch high. The third rows from the front and back, 
and the fifth and tenth rows across are rather stronger than the others, and in many cases 
arches have been thrown in between them, forming a sort of screen, which, if uniformly 
carried out, would have divided the wholé into three great central areas and three of about 
half the size each along both back and front. The masjid was begun by Mahmid 
Bigarah, but was probably never finished. ‘The columns of the three principal octagonal 
areas in the centre are of granite, with truncated conical bases and thick toruses dividing 
the shaft into three equal portions, with a 10-inch bracket capital. These four columns 
in each area, 27 feet 8 inches high, rise above the roof, and on those of the south 
octagon lie wooden beams as if for a temporary roof. The columns in the other areas 
were perhaps never all set up. (See plan on plate XXV.) 

The mimbar or pulpit is high, supported on arches with eleven steps up to the 
platform. The mehvabs are of white marble and exquisitely carved, but have lately 
been besmeared with whitewash. 

Nearly opposite the Masjid is a large brass gun, 16 fect 11 inches long, 2 feet 
diameter at the breach, and about 19 inches at the muzzle, with a 9-inch bore. From 
the muzzle to the touch-hole is 16 feet 8 inches. Over the mouth, and on the middle of 
the barrel, are two inscriptions, recording that it was ‘ordered to be made by Sultin 
Suliman bin Sulim Khan in A.H. 937 (A.D 1530-31) on purpose that it should be 
employed in the destruction of the infidels in Hind, Maker of the gun Muhammad bin 
Hamzal of Misr (or Egypt).’ With another about 18} feet long, now on one of the 
bastions, it was brought here from Diu. 

The inner gate of the fort is a genuine fragment of the old Rajput citadel, but it 
would be difficult to say precisely of what age; it is probably older than the time of 
Mandalika V., who repaired the fort in A.D. 1450, but it does not seem older than 
A.D. 1200,—to about which date it may be assigned. 

On the ramparts above is an inscription of M: dalika 
(A.D. 1450), bat sanch dateosa nae ५ and V., dated Samvat 1507 
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९. KuAparA Kopr or KuaneAr’s Menat. 

To the west of the cave at Mai Gadecht is the rock of KAparA Khodi, now rapidly 
disappearing before the Nawib’s quarrymen,—but in which is still to be seen a portion 
of an ancient rock-hewn dwelling, originally of great extent, and still locally known 
as Khangar’s Mehal or palace. (See plates XXVI. and XXVII.) What still remains 
of it extends fully 250 feet in length, through the rock, and has a width at one part of 
about 80 feet; but as the rock has been quarried entirely away, up to these limits, on 
three sides, it is impossible to tell what was its original extent or plan. “It was too 
old,” said a man I spoke to, “to be of any use, and so the Darbiir gave it up to be 
quarried.” This, I believe, represents the genuine local view on the point. Would that 
we had had a plan and a few descriptive notes of its original extent and details with 
copies of its inscriptions, before the quarrymen touched it! 

Beginning at the west end (see plate XXVIL.), we find on the top of the rock two 
stairs descending, the one (A) from the south, and the other (B) from the north; by the 
former of these we enter the south side of a hall (©) about 38 feet 8 inches square, with 
four heavy pillars in the floor enclosing an area about 15 feet square, which is open to 
the air above. In the south-west corner the wall has been broken through from the 
quarry (at D). On the west side is a small unfinished recess (E) ; and at the north-west 
corner is a somewhat larger one (F) with two pillars in front, and open into the quarry 
on its west side. At the south-east comer a door leads to the foot of the other stair 
already mentioned, and opposite to it is a door entering a much larger hall (G), 61 feet 
by 60, with sixteen pillars on the floor (one m destroyed) arranged in fours round 
four areas, each about 15 feet square, and above, leaving between them two aisles 
crossing at right angles in the centre... All'the’ pillars are quite devoid of carving, 
and have a re-entrant angle at the corner of the open square. They are not exactly of 
the same dimensions, nor perfectly symmetrically arranged, nor are the sides of the rooms 
quite straight. Round the walls has been a bench. On the north wall is the following 
inscription : but the wall is rough and full of small holes, so that the points are read 
doubtfully ;— 


ky Sol SALES > Ld Duh LE 
Newall penvr™ 


This is defective, some word or words wanting or hewn away at the 
beginnin; छ ee Pe ay aes Professor Blochmann reads bandah i dargak 
i wla Haji Muhammad . . . +> + "^ the slave of the highest throne Haji 
Muhammad” , . . the rest of the line being unintelligible. The second line reads,— 
Hazrat deri-magdm bandah bimurd sdl haftsad, “ Hazrat (God ?) is everlasting. 
The slave died, year 700.” The style is very bad; but if a genuine record, it would 
seem to indicate that Muhammadans were settled in Junigadh in the end of the 

pape ga near the north end, a door leads into what must haye been 

aspacious apartment. The back or north corridor (H) is 111 feet in length by 10} 6 

wide, and has returned along the east and west sides. The west side is entirely ruined 
7 


(11540) 
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by the quarry, but on the east it extends about 90 feet, by 8 feet 10 inches wide 
inside the pillars. In front of this has been a passage (I) about 9 feet wide and open 
above, and within this again a second covered corridor (J) about 10 feet wide, including 
the columns : on the east side, however, there is a wall affording support to a stair (K) 
ascending from the open passage to the roof or top of the rock. Within this the whole 
is quarried away. Under the centre of this apartment there is a passage, but whether 
for sewage or as a secret entrance, can scarcely be determined : it is quite choked up with 
earth and rubbish. 

Leaving this by a door on the north side, we enter a hall (L) extending east and 
west, 67 feet 4 inches by about 16 feet 10 inches wide, which has recently been used to 
burn lime in, Two pillats still support the roof, but others have been destroyed, as has 
the whole of the front up to and under which the quarry has recently been extended. 
At each end is a chamber measuring 17 feet by 8 feet 9 inches with two pillars in front 
—one gone in each case. 

At the north-east corner of this a fragment of an apartment (M) is left, showing 
that, in this direction at least, the excavations extended further. And just behind this 
is the side of a shaft (N) which descended from the top of the rock into the subterranean 
passage already mentioned. The rest has been rerently quarried away. 

Returning into the long corridor we find another door further east, which, by ४ 
short passage (0) running to the north-east, leads into 9 long deep passage (P) running 
ESE, about 30 yards, till stopped by a wall.in.the other direction it passes a recess (Q) 

11 feet 4 inches by 9 feet 9 inches, and 58 then lost in the quarry. This passage is open 
up to the top of the rock, and, in parts at least, is much filled up with rubbish. 


On the back wall of the recess (@) just; mentioned is a short inscription cut in very 
large characters, thus: 


an i» 
4/7 
LYP & Gh 
There are many scribblings on the pillars and walls of the other apartments, but the 
stone is so rough and worn that without a thorough knowledge of the alphabet or 
alphabets (for there are more than one) it would be almost impossible to transcribe a 
single line with perfect accuracy. The following three may be taken as specimens ; 


SOND ८ 


° 


Le 


& ~ 


tes ~+ 


A 
US. 
hee 1 ७ 


But, so far as my memory serves me, there were inscripti i i 
¢ iptions, only six years ago, in 
the गत character 3 Colonel Tod also distinctly states so. But now they em entirely 
disappeared with the chambers in which they were: the forms of the letters alone would 
have helped us to assign an age to these works 5 but, unless copies are to be found among 


N 
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Dr. Bhau DAji’s papers, there is probably no record left of these inscriptions. Let us 
hope there are, and that they will-be given to the world in time to be of some use! 

Returning again to the large corridor, and leaving it by a door in the east side, we 
enter the last apartment, more irregular in shape than any of the rest, and consisting of 
two open areas (R, R), divided by a covered passage (8), and having a corridor (व, T) 
round the east and south sides, and at the north end a room (U), 7 feet 6 inches deep by 
17 feet long, with two pillars in front. The two areas ‘with the covered passage measure 
together about 62 feet by 17. 

Opposite to the entrance door another leads out to the foot of a stair (V), which 
ascends to the north, turning round to the east and landing within a few feet of the end 
of the deep open passage referred to, and over the brink of the quarry on this side. 

A little to the south of this (at W) are a few small detached rooms, quite 
choked up. 

The roofs over these chambers are 10, 12, or more feet in thickness; and along the 
edges of the open areas are fragments of pillars and indications of sockets, &c. (see plate 
XXVI.), showing that, while excavated to give air and light, these areas were protected 
by roofs to keep out the glare of the noon-day summer sun and the rains of the mon- 
soon. There are some traces also of what I take to haye been channels to carry off 
the water. The indications, however, do not tend to show that any considerable portion 
of the structure was above the rock, from which to infer that these retreats were only 
the substructures of a palace intended for coolness during the heat of the day. 

Besides the Mai-Gadechi excavations tire are other fragments left, well to the 
south of these last, and just under the. scary 





‘of the Uparkot and also at Naudurga. 
These also have quite recently suffered, rom th the quarrymen; but no doubt many others 
were quarried away in the time of Mabimdd ‘Bigarah (A.D. 1470-82) when he built the 
present city and renamed it MustarAnAn, 


व. TaxAsi awn SAnA Caves. 

In the south-east of the peninsula, at Tal4ja, called in Sanskrit TAlugiri, and in 
modern vernacular parlance the Zékri of TalAja, near the mouth of the Satruiiji river, 
is an almost conical, isolated rock, probably of volcanic origin and about 320 feet high, 
crowned by two modern Jaina temples, one on the vertex, the other on a sorteof shoulder 
on the west face. The town lies on the north and west slopes, haying the Talaji—a 
feeder of the Satruiiji river, to the north of it. 

‘At the confluence arp three images of Mahddeva or Siva, called by the joint name 
of Panchandtha, “ the five lords,” regarding which, tradition says, that Ramachandra, 
on his way to the south, set up five images here, whence the name of PanchanAtha: the 
fourth is in the town in the temple of Talaja BhayAni Mata, and the fifth at the 
village of SobhAwad, a mile from it. 

The view from the top of’ the hill is one of surprising beauty ; the almost perfectly 
level, rich plain stretching away to the east, west, and south, the Satruiijt river winding 
across the foreground until it debouches into the Gulf of Khimbhat to the south-east, 
whilst away to the north-west are low hills, behind which rises the famed Satruiijaya 
Mount, 

The 78188 hill is remarkable for the Buddhist caves on its north-west face, of which 
there are fully thirty, with fifteen to eel tanks or cisterns for water. They haye 
T 
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once been more numerous; but many of them haye been destroyed probably to make 
room for, and a passage up to the Jaina temples or their predecessors on the top. One 
of the largest of them, and the only one that now presents any remains of ornamentation, 
is at a height of fully a hundred feet. It is locally known as the Ebhal Mandapa, 
and measures 75 feet by 674, and is 174 feet high. This large hall, without any cells 
entered from within, had four octagonal pillars in front, but none inside, to support the 
roof; nor has it the wall that at AjantA and elsewhere usually divides such excavations 
into an outer verandah and an inner hall. Outside the entrance, however, there are 
wells or tanks on both sides, and several cells. There are fragments of a modified— 
perhaps a very primitive—form of the horse-shoe or chaitya-window ornament, and of 
the Buddhist rail pattern on the facade of the cave (see photograph, plate XXVIII); 
but this is the only remains of sculpture now traceable among these caves. It takes its 
modern local designation from one of the WAlA Réjput chiefs, of whom Ebhal, the 
founder of the race, is said to have come from MewAd, perhaps about 1000 A.D., and 
another Ebhal, the sixth in descent from him, took TalAj4 from the Kolis about the 
beginning of the twelfth century. The tradition runs, that this Ebhal performed the 
marriage ceremonies (kanyddana) of his daughter here; and for the preparation of the 
accompanying feasts so much clarified butter (ghi) was necessary, that two Vinias— 
Ranka and Vanka, who contracted to supply it—conveyed it by a drain into the tank on 
the west side of the entrance to the cave, since called the Ghi well (Ghé no kuo). 

A somewhat difficult path past the Ebhal Mandapa leads up to the cayes known 
as Mor-Medi, from the peafowl (mor) makizigthem a roosting place. To the west of 
them are the Chambeli (or Jasmine) caves;below which is a tank, and through one of 
them we pass into an inner dark cell. ,A litile,to,the east is the cave of Kodiy&r—a 
local M&té or demon goddess, and by कह कृती 66 7४ is a tank of excellent water which 
lasts throughout the year. In a cell near by is a liiga attended by an Atit Bawa, 
supported by an allowance from the Bhaunagar Darbar. 

Higher up the hill is a small cave called the shop of Ranka and Vanka, and still 
higher one called the school of Narsingh Mehta—the famous Saiva mystic poet of 
Surdshtra. It is now used as a shrine of the monkey demigod Hanumdn. A little 
above this, on the right hand, is a pretty large cave with some seven or eight cells in it, 
and a tank at each side of it. In an enclosure above this are eight tanks said to contain 
water all the year round, and close by is a ruined 6 haitya cave, containing a dahgoba or 
stone cylinder with hemispherical top—of a very simple type—the base only entire, and 
the remains of the ¢orana or capital still attached to the flat roof of the cave. It is now 
called the “ storehouse of wealth ” (dravya), and is believed by the people to contain 
hidden treasure. The daigoba and general arrangements of these cayes are sufficient 
indications of their being Buddhist works ; and though we have no very definite means 
of determining their antiquity, yet from the simplicity of their arrangements, and— 
except that already mentioned on the fagade of the Ebfal Mandap—from the entire 
absence of sculpture, such as is common in all the later Buddhist caves, we may relegate 
them to a very early age, probably before the Christian era, and possibly even to the age 
of ASoka or soon after. 

ee The rock is of very different qualities in different parts of the hill, but where the 
& caves are executed it si full of quartz veins, ramified among nodules of varying 
degrees of hardness, and the disintegration of these, under the effects of atmospheric 
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influences, has so destroyed the original surface that if any inscriptions ever existed they 
must have disappeared long ago, 

The court round the small Jaina temple ou,the shoulder of the hill is paved with 
slabs, and the temple itself has a pretty matble floor. The image of the Tirtharikara it 
contains was discovered in an underground cellar when digging the foundations of a 
house about sixty-five years ago, and bears a short inscription of its original dedication 
in Samyat 1437 (A.D, 1880) by two Vaisya/Imothers. The present temple was built to 
enshrine it by a Seth or Jaina of RAdhanpur and completed in 1814. On the top of 
the ¢ekré or hill is another temple with a four-faced or chawmukh image of Rishabnitha, 
the first of the twenty-four Tirthatikaras, erected in 1820 by‘another Ridhanpur Seth 
and his wife, of the Srimli gachha or caste-diyision of the Jainas. 

A march to the south-west from Réjulé is the village and hill of Lor or Lauhar 
in Babridwaéd, in which are some natural caves appropriated to local divinities and one 
small and perfectly plain excavation probably a Buddhist ascetic’s cell. Farther west, 
and not far from the village of Vankié is the 8424 hill,—a wild, desolate place, with not 
a human habitation in sight. Close to the foot of the hill is a perennial stream which 
aids to redeem the view, and doubtless helped to tempt the first ascetics to hew out 
their dwellings in the adjoining rock. ‘The hill consists of several spurs from a central 
ridge, on the top of which are some brick foundations, The bricks are of that very 
large size never made, so far as we know, in medieval times or modern, and only found 
in the most ancient class of buildings in the province. 

The hill is honeyeombed by about sixty-two caves, some of them much ruined, but 
all of them of the same plain types as thoselat TaljA, Jundgadh and Dhank. Here too, 
one of the largest, near the bottom of the vil, goes by the name of the Ebhal Mandapa. 
Tt is 68} feet by 61, and about 16} feet, high, originally with six pillars in front, but none 
inside. .A modern stone erection—apparently the den of some outlaw—occupies a large 
portion of the interior. About 120 feet higher up the hill, on the face of the same spur, 
is a cave called the Bhima Chauri, facing the north-east ;* it has a verandah in front, and 
measures about 38 by 40} feet, the roof being supported by four octagonal pillars, with 
capitals and bases of the Lot, or water-pot, pattern so frequent in the Nasik and Junar 
caves, Round the sides also runs a raised stone bench—a common feature in such caves. 
Close by is a Chaitya or chapel cave, 18 feet wide by 81 feet deep and 18} feet high. (See 
plan, plate XXIX. fig. I.) The roof is flat, but the inner end or back of the cave is of the 
semi-circular form already noticed at Junigadh, and common in all the later Chaitya caves, 
Tt wants the side aisles usual in such excavations, and the dahgoba, 7 feet 10 inches 
in diameter, is very plain and without ornament, while its ¢orana or capital is wanting, 
having probably been broken off by later Hindus in order to convert it into a huge 
linga or emblem of Siva, which it is now worshipped as such by the people of the villages 
in the neighbourhood. (See plate XXIX. fig 2.) Some of the excavations consist merely 
of verandahs with cells opening from them, as at Junfigadh, and having recesses in the 
walls, as at Junar and Nasik, as if for sleeping places; others are halls like the Ebhal 
Mandapa, with cells arranged near the entrance, while there are two other small Chaityas 
esides that mentioned above. High up the face of the hill there is at least one large 
cistern of excellent water; and large portions of the stairs, hewn out in the rock and 
leading from one group of caves to another, are still pretty entire. 


* See Plate XXIX,, fig. 4. 
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The ०8१९8 here, as at द्ध, must be attributed to a very early age, and may be 
regarded as among the oldest in Western India, 


€. Caves at Duinx, 


Dhank is about 80 miles W.N.W. from Jundgadh, and is the old Tilatila Pattan, 
Prehpattan, or RehewAs Pattan,* a place formerly of considerable extent, though but 
little now remains of the ancient city but dust and débris. To the west of the present 
town is a rocky hill with a small temple a-top ; this hill is covered with the ruins of an 
old fort. One of the old wells or ९९५ is called the Way of Manjuéri (a name familiar 
to the northern Buddhists) or Manjésari—for the villagers pronounce the word in more 
ways than one. In one of the gokhlés, or niches, is an old loose image, so like a 
Buddhist figure of a Ndga-protected worshipper as to suggest this as its origin, The 
Chaitya window ornament over the niches, in the well and the lintel of the doorway into 
the enclosure where it is—which lintel is the sithdsana of a Buddha, with lions at the 
ends, two folds of the cloth depending in front, and the wheel set edgewise in the centre 
—both indicate that Buddhism must haye prevailed here. The old temple of Manjesart 
or Manjuéri was pulled down some time ago, and a Saiva or 10044 shrine now stands on 
its base. The chambers that remain in the old fort are also associated in local tradition 
with this Manjusrt. 

Ina small ravine to the west of the hill are some Buddhist caves, The sides of this 
ravine,—of the same soft calcareous sandstone as at Junfigadh,—haye been quarried or 
eut out; the bottom is now filled up with:soil: “The first cave faces north-west, and is 
entered by a door scarcely 4 feet high, inside'which there is a descent of about 2 feet 
to the floor. The cell measures 7 fect @.inchesdeep by 8 feet 4 inches long, with a 
small niche about 22 inches Square in each end. At the back, on each side of the shrine 
door, and now much decayed, has been the figure of a Buddha in the usual attitude, with 
the soles of the feet turned up and his hands over them. Over his head is the triple 
chattri or umbrella, a chauri-bearer at each side, and small flying figures above. The 
sill of the shrine door is about 20 inches from the floor, and the door about 8 feet high by 
2} feet wide, The shrine is only a large niche about 2 feet deep, with a Buddha squatted 
on a sifthdsana at the back of it: on the sithdsana, the lions, drapery, and central wheel 
are all distinctly traceable ; at each side stands a chauri-bearer with a high head-dress 
or mukuta now much rotted away. 

A little to the north of this, up the ravine, the face of the wall has been sculptured 
with a number of figures in low relief, and without much evidence of art. The largest 
bs ais Seiad about १ snob st, including the snake hood over his head. They are:— 

+ ^ woman with a child on her left knee, her right elbow resting on her right knee, 
and her hand pointing up. She has heayy earrings, and apparently a alah seaeiuael 
in the parting of her hair, which is wavy and clustering, 

2. 01056 to her is a standing figure exactly like a Parévanitha in the IVth cave at 
BadAmt (figured in my Report on Belgém and Kaladgi, plate XXXVI. fig. 3), standing 
on a triple pillow, with a snake rising behind him, and its 86९ hoods just over his 
head. There are five bends of the snake on each side. The image has elongated ears, 
and short curly hair, and is about 27 inches high. 
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8, At his right hand is a small sitting figure about 8 inches high. 

4, Buddha with a broad face, poorly cut, on a sifhdsana or lion-throne, having the 
wheel and deer or antelopes in the centre, folds of the drapery of the seat hanging down, 
and lions at the ends. His hair is represented, as usual, with a knob or tuft on the 
crown :—or, perhaps, this is meant to represent the staff of the triple umbrella over his 
head. Standing on the ends of the throne are the usual chauri-bearers, 

5. A standing Buddha 26 inches high, with elongated ears, and what look like 
ringlets over each shoulder, as in the figure of a Jina in Cave IV. at Baddmi, and 
repeated in Cave I. at Aihole, with long arms, as at Cave XIX. at Ajanta, and two 
chauri-bearers 10 to 12 inches high,—one apparently with the head of an animal,—but 
they are so decayed that it is doubtful to say with certainty what itis. Below the one 
on Buddha’s right is a compartment 16 inches high by 12 inches wide, out of which the 
figure has been entirely obliterated. 

6, A squatting Buddha, 18 inches high, on a pillow placed upon the siihdsana, with 
bearers as in No. 4. 

7. A similar figure, but the seat is worn away. 

8. Another, of which the head is gone. The throne is higher; and over this figure 
and the last, the triple umbrella is rudely carved, with something like foliage at each 
side over the chauri-bearers, who are 15 inches high with disproportionately big heads. 

9. A third, similar to the last two; the chattris are better represented and pendant 
foliage or tassels hang over the head of the ehquri-bearers. The dsana has three lions in 
front, as at BadAmi and Aihole, and the कल्ल is carved on the rock below the central 
lion. At the four corners of this sculpture-ate holes in the rock as if to fasten on some 
screen or covering :—the same thing was, remarked of a similar Bauddha figure in one of 
the caves of the Manmodi Hill at Junar. 

10. A deep recess in which there has been sculpture, but it has entirely disappeared, 
except a small flying figure at one corner. 

These figures seem pretty well to have exhausted the pantheon of the Preh Pattan 
Buddhists,—who were perhaps a poor and but little patronized community,—for we find 
but few traces of sculpture elsewhere. 

‘At the north side of the recess, the rock is cut away for some distance back, 
leaving a sort of court open to the ravine on the WNW. side, There is a considerable 
accumulation of rubbish in it, so that the floors of the cells entered from it are all 
under the outside level. At the south end is the upper part of a door, through 
which, with difficulty, one can squeeze himself, feet foremost, into a cell, in which 
it is said there was a sort of well of considerable depth, if not a cave below it; but the 
whole was filled up a few years ago by the political officers to keep outlaws from making 
४ den of it. 

On the east wall of the court are two horizontal grooves: the upper and smaller 
one running along the north and south ends also: the lower, at least, has been for the 
bearings of a roof which doubtless originally covered this court; and the squared stones 
lying about, may be those of the front wall of it. 

Tn the east side is a recess from which the image has entirely disappeared ; but over 
the front of it is left the triple chatéri, and remains of flying figures or Buddhist cherubs 
on each side. A little to the south of this is a door leading into a cell, much filled up, 
measuring 8 feet 9 inches by 12 feet 2 inches. It has a small recess at the back. 
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On the north side of the court is another cell with two entrances,—nearly filled up; 
and over the front of this is a groove in the rock, slanting up from each side—gable-end 
fashion, At the corner, where the scarp turns to the north again, are two niches (gokhiés) 
in the rock, with holes above as if for wooden fastenings or bearings. 


J. Stppusar Caves. 


Some miles west from Dhank, towards Siddhsar, ina ravine called Jhinjuri-jhar, 
are some cayes cut in calcareous sandstone. Probably there have been others further up 
the ravine, but, if so, the decay of the rock has destroyed all trace of them. The 
furthest to the south has been a verandah facing east, with two cells, measuring 8 by 
9} feet and 72 by 94 feet respectively. It probably never had any pillars in front, and 
the drip line is not straight, but follows the edge of the rock. 

The next cave has two cells, one 9} by 8 feet communicating with the second, on 
its north side measuring 7} by 9} feet, which has two octagonal pillars in front with 
square bases and capitals. The pillars are connected below with the pilasters by a low 
screen carved in front with the Buddhist rail of a large pattern—each division being 
5 inches wide. This is the only trace of ornament about these caves. 

‘The next and last to the north is a much larger one, and has had six square pillars 
in front of a narrow verandah ; of these the three pillars to the south of the door and 
one at the north end still remain. The front-wall is pierced only for a door, and this had 
been built up some years ago to keep out the Wagher outlaws. On pulling down so 
much of it as to gain entrance I found that, like the excavations in Khipar’ Khodi at 
Tundgadh, it had an open area in the centre measuring about 13 feet by 20; this 
had been quite filled in from above, which rendered it impossible to examine the entire 
arrangements and secure a plan; but it appeared to consist of apartments round this 
open court, divided by walls and with pillars in front. 

On a stone a little to the west of this, I observed the first three letters of what 
appeared to be an inscription, but on clearing it of earth I could make little out except 


the following :— 
yas 


© Up we 
wa 4 
ध 

There were similar letters also on other stones close by. 

In another ravine to the west of this, and running into it a little to the north-west, 
are other caves. The first reached is a verandah 18} feet long and fully 5 feet wide, 
with two windows, and a door about 4 fect wide, Separated by square pillars, as at 
Jundgadh, and in the second cave in Thinjurijhar. The drip is an irregular line accom- 
(६ the face of the rock. ; From the north end of the verandah a cell is entered 

ya and two narrower openings each about 14 inches wide. This chamber measures 
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64 by 84 feet, and has a door in the right-hand wall, near the back, into a second room 
82 by 7 feet. 

A little higher up the ravine, to the south-west, is a second cave having a verandah 
with two square pillars in front, and two cells, one of them much decayed. 

On the way back to Dhank I struck the road to Siddhsar near a large old well or 
twdv, repaired, like others around, in comparatively modern times, with arches thrown 
across where the old lintels had given way. This १4४ belongs to the ancient city, said 
to have been overthrown by the curse of an ascetic, and which, if covering anything 
like the area pointed out, must have been a very large place. One of the gokhiés has a 
rough sketch of a chaitya window over it filled with a hirtimukh or large grinning face. 
At the turning of the descent, near the top, are four niches, the sill of which is carved 
with the Greek-like pattern, found at Badimi, and also at many places in KAthiAwAd, of 
leaves and dentils: the old base below is much decayed. 

Turning off to the west from the village of Hariésana on the way from Dhank to 
BhAnwAd, into a gorge on the west side of the Gadhka hill, I visited the KApr& Kodi& 
caves between Péttan and Siddhsar. Like most others all over KAthiiwid, they are 
perfectly plain with square pillars in the verandahs, and without any trace of shrines or 


Of the most southerly, furthest up the ravine, and facing east, the front has fallen 
away, and the two cells only remain. 

The second isa single cell, of which the front of the verandah also has dropped 
down. २. 
The third is a verandah returning. forwards on the left, with five square pillars 
roughly blocked out, and a cell at the, back. on, the extreme right. 

The fourth has a verandah 234 feét'long” by 6 fect wide, with two massive square 
pillars in front, and two cells behind—one 8 feet by 10}, and the other 11} feet by 

feet. 

fe The fifth has been a large cave, but the roof has fallen in, and the apartment at the 
back, with a wide door, is quite choked up. If there has been any chaitya or shrine in 
the series it must have been in this cave. 

The sixth is a simple cell. 

The seventh has two octagonal pillars in front, and is 12} feet deep by 15} feet long, 
with two large cells—one at the back and the other on the left side. 

Close to it is the eighth, the pillars of the front of which are gone. It is 9} feet 
deep by 88 feet in length, with two cells at the back very clumsily cut. 

Next to this we come to the remains of a stair up to the top of the rock, and beyond 
it to the ninth and last cave, which is only a roughly hewn-out verandah, with one cell 
at the north end, and the entrance to another begun. 


21540.) Tv 
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X. MOUNT GIRNAR. 


The present bridge at the inscribed rock, as stated before, is a modern erection, and 
leads into a picturesque glen, well wooded, and with frequent Hindu shrines on the bank of 
the river that winds through the bottom. Soon we come to the great temple of Damodar, 
with its noisy priests gabbling at the top of their voices as they wash in the pool in front 
of their temple. And here we begin to remark the number of naked ascetics that prevail 
in these parts. They are of all ages and most diverse fashions, some besmeared all over 
with ochre, others with ashes, others decently clean, some with short glossy hair, some 
having it stained with lime, others winding it round the head like ropes, but all without 
decent clothing, in which their asceticism seems principally to consist, for—almost with- 
out exceptioa—they were plump, able-bodied fellows, who live well on the superstition 
of their more industrious countrymen. The defile opens out again into a valley, round 
the foot of the lofty central mountain, and in crossing it we come upon some magnificent 
Banian trees. Near a cluster of them is an old shrine called Bhay andtha, with a few 
dilapidated temples, on a slab in the doorway of one of which I read the name of Bhaja 
Raja, There are many wells, &c. about this place, indicative, perhaps, of a renown it 
no longer enjoys, though a fair is still kept ‘up,at it. 

From Bhavan&tha, a short walk leads'to the foot of Girnar—the ancient Raivata 
or Ujjayanta—sacred among the Sriyaks~or Jaina sect to NeminAtha the twenty- 
second in their list of Tirthatkaras,—and doubtless a place of pilgrimage even before the 
days of Agoka. In his time it probably became a Bauddha tirtha or sacred place 
where monasteries were early formed, and cells cut in its granitic scarps for the devotees. 
The Brahmans, ever ready to consecrate with legend and pretended sanctity, what may 
conduce to their own profit, have not forgotten Girnar, for about thirty chapters of the 
Prabhisa Khanda of the Skanda Purdna is devoted to the account of the sanctity of 
Gimar and the surrounding neighbourhood: this forms the Girndra Méhdtmya, con- 
sisting chiefly of stories fabricated or copied from other Paurinic legends, by the 
Girndra Brahmans, and placed in the mouth of Siva, their fayourite divinity, as being 
related by him to Parvati. 

According to the Girndra Mahdtmya, Prabhasa Kshetra or SomanMtha 
Pattan and its vicinity on the sea shore on the south coast of Sorath, is the holiest of 
all places of Hindu sanctity, but Girndr or Vastrdpatha, as it is called, is holier still 
by some almost infinitesimal amount, Many of the chief Hindu gods and heroes have 
their names connected with the numerous places of sanctity in Vastrdpatha. The 
gods have consented to reside here permanently, and the heroes have performed 
pilgrimages to Girnar. 8 

The priests who are to officiate in the ceremonies of pilgrimages are the Girndra 
Brihmans.* Their ministry is strictly enjoined on the pilgrim. The number of this 
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class of Brihmans in KAthiAwdd is considerable, and a peculiar sanctity attaches to 
them; though it appears from the Prabhdsa Khanda that they were not originally 
natives of Kathidwad, but came from the foot of the Himilayas. 

The general name for the holy places about Girndr is Vastripatha. It is not 
now in general use, but the following story from the Mdhdtmya relates how it came to 
have this name :— 

“One day Siva and PArvati were sitting together in Kaildsa, when the latter 
inquired of Siva, ‘My lord, will you kindly tell me by what kind of devotion, by what 
kind of charity, by what charms, what adventures and what works you are propitiated 
by men?’ Siva said, ‘I am pleased with those who are kind to all creatures, who always 
tell the truth, never commit adultery, and always stand in the front in the field of battle.’ 
The discourse had arrived at this stage when Brahma and other gods came to KailAsa; 
Vishnu was also among them. Vishnu said to Siva, ‘ You always give boons to Daityas, 
which greatly interferes with the proper performance of my duty of protecting. By the 
boons granted by you the Daityas are enabled to harass mankind. Moreover you are 
propitiated with a trifling service. Such being the case, who will undertake to perform 
my duties?’ Siva said in reply, ‘It is my natural habit to be pleased at once, and it 
shall never be abandoned. However, if you do not like it, I walk away.’ So saying, 
Siva left Kaildsa and instantly disappeared, = एषिणौ said she could not live without 
Siva: thereupon all the gods, together with Parvati, set out in search of him. Siva 
having arrived at the ९६ shetra cast off his garments, and divesting 
himself of his bodily form became invisi t dwelt there. ‘The gods and Parvati also 
arrived soon after at the Vastrapatha,putsuing their search after Siva. Vishnu sent 
away his vehicle (Garuda) and took a. sea’ e mountain of Raivata. Parvati took 
a seat on the top of the Ujjayaita (क); The king of serpents also came thither by 
asubterranean path, The Gafigi and other rivers also came by the same way. The 
gods, choosing different spots, seated themselves there. Parvatt then, from the top of 
Girnfr began to sing the praises of Siva, who was therewith greatly delighted, and 
graciously showed his form to Parvati and the gods. Pleased at seeing Siva, = the 
gods requested Mahideva to return to Kailasa, and he consented to do so on condition 
that Parvati, the gods, and the Gaigi and other rivers agreed to remain in Vastra- 
patha. They all agreed, whereupon MahdAdeva, leaving a part of his essence there, 
went to Kailisa. PArvatt also did the same. Vishnu from that time has continued to 
reside on the Raivataka mountain, and Parvati or AmbA has dwelt on the top of the 

५, ५ 
= ping ae shows how the Kshetra received the name of V peat a from the 
circumstance of Siva’s casting off his vasira or garments when he re thither, 
incensed iven by Vishnu. 
< The pads sch mh to the sanctity of the VastrApatha Kshetra = 

« There ruled formerly in a certain country ४ king whose name was Gaja. th the 
decline of life he entrusted the government of his kingdom to his son, and rej to 
the banks of the Gafig’ with his wife, and dwelt there. : After some time there came to 
the banks of the river a sage named B hadra, accompanied by a large number of other 
111 
प al deve him, and requested the sage to honour his house by 

४ 





him. The Raja was rejoiced to see him, 
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a visit. The sage consented, and went to the Réja’s abode. The Rija and his wife 
worshipped him, and, seating themselves before him with joined palms, they entreated 
Bhadra with great humility to show them the way to salvation, They said: ‘O sage, 
mankind are wandering in a maze of life and death, being deceived by the temptations 
of the world, Will your holiness oblige the world by pointing out a way by which 
eternal bliss may be secured?’ The sage replied: ‘The world abounds with many 
sacred rivers, such as the Gaiigd, and abodes of Vishnu and Siva. But they bestow 
eternal bliss when people bathe in the rivers, and visit the places at particular seasons, 
But the VastrApatha Kshetra grants to the pilgrim everlasting happiness in heaven 
at whatever time he chooses to go there. I was once on a tour to the sacred places and 
I happened to see Vishnu. He told me I need not bother myself with visiting all the 
sacred places,—that I should only pay a visit to DAmodar and bathe in the waters of 
the Damodar Kunda, and that when I had done that, there would be nothing left for 
me todo. I have accordingly visited that sacred place,’ When the Raja heard this he 
said, ‘ Reverend sire, it is my desire to know in what country the VastrApatha Kshetra 
is situated, and what rivers, what mountains, and what forests there are in it.’ The sage 
replied: ‘The land which contains the Ksi. ... is surrounded by the sea. It contains 
many large towns. There is a mountain named Ujjayaita near BhavanAtha, and to 
the west of it the mountain of Raivataka, from whose golden top rises a river which is 
called SvarnarekhA. The summits of the mountain look like huge elephants. Birds 
of various kinds amuse the pilgrim with their sweet melody. Many persons are engaged 
in digging in the mines for metals. NalajNriga;Nahusha, Yay&ti, Dhuidumara, Bharata, 
and Bhagiratha have, by the performance”of sacrifices there, attained everlasting celestial 
happiness. The river SvarnarekhA has its'origin in PAtAla, The king of serpents also 
came from Patéla, through the channel of the river, to visit the god Damodar. SArba, 
Pradyumna, and other YAdavas dwell in the Kshetra, with their wives and children and 
protect it with their countless forces. Their wives bestow large charities on Brihmans. 
There is a tank or kund near Damodar, constructed by Revati which goes by the 
name of Raivataka. There is also another holy tank called Brohma Kund, where 
the god Damodar comes to bathe at noon every day. Anyone who erects a temple of 
five stones in this kshetra can thereby obtain the happiness of heaven for five thousand 
years. The period of happiness varies according to the size of the temple built. Around 
the Raivataka isa plain four miles in extent which is called Antargraha Kshetra. 
It is of the highest sanctity. Its water possesses the property of dissolving the bones 
of dead bodies, and on that account it is termed Vili yaka, There dwell also many 
ascetics, who by practising austerities procure salvation, The sage then left the place. 
The Raja and his wife, attended by some followers, went to the Vastripatha Kshetra, 
reaching there about the full-moon in the month of Kartik. After bathing there, the 
Raja was proceeding to visit BhavyanAtha and 0४087, when cars from heaven 
arrived and waited for him. The Raja, with his wife and followers, got into the cars 
and ascended to heayen.”” 

In reply to Parvati’s questions asking for the boundaries of the Antargraha 
Kshetra, Siva says, “The Kshetra extends from the river Svarnarekhia which lies to 
the east of the town of Karnakubja (Jundgadh) to the mountain of Ujjayanta. It 
contains the following sacred spots: Damodar, Bhavandtha, Damodar Vishnu, the 
Svarnarekh&, Brabma Kunda, Brahmeégyara, Gaiigesvara, Kalmegha, Indres- 
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vara, Raivataka mountain, Ujjayarita mountain, Revati Kunda, Kubhiévara, 
Bhima Kunda and Bhimegvara. These are the celebrated sacred places in the 
Antargraha Kshetra,” 

Siva gives the following directions for the guidance of pilgrims visiting the 
Vastrdpatha:— 3 

“In the west of the VastrApatha lies the holy mountain of Unnavishka (now 
called Ogam), which receives its name from the circumstance of Bhima having killed 
the giant Unnaka there. In that mountain there is a cavity which goes down as far as 
Pathla. There are many [70045 or emblems of Siva there, and sixteen seats of saints, 
and many gold mines. When the pilgrim has finished his work here he should bathe in 
the waters called GaiigA Strota, which lie to the west of the mountain of Mangal, 
and then bow down to Gafigesvara Mahideva, situated near it, and perform a érdddha, 
He should‘then go to SiddheSyara MahAdeva and Chakra Tirtha, now known as 
Triveni, then to Loke§vara, and then to Iidresvara, which lies to the west of 
Siddhesvara. Then he should pay his respects to the goddess Yakshesvari, which is in 
the Yakshvan (now called LAkhivan) wood, also lying to the west of the mountain of 
2187881. He should then direct his steps towards the mountain of Raivataka, and 
having there bathed in the Revati Kund and Bhima Kund and seen the image of 
DAmodar, he should come to BhavanAtha. There also bathing in the Mrigi and 
other kunds, he should ascend the mountain of Ujjayaita. The pilgrim should perform 
the rites which are to be performed in a ine igtimage at the holy spots in the mountain, 
such as AmbA-Deyi, Hathipaglamy € elephant’s foot, the Rasakupika or 
mercurial well, the SAtkunda or seven tanks, Gaumukha, 6876, and the shrines of 
Pradyumna and other Yadavas who have becomé Buddhas in the Kali age.” 

The Jainas or Sriwaks have also their Raivatdchala Méhdtmya of the hill, forming 
the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth sargas or chapters of the Safruijaya 
Wiéhdtmya. Tt is principally occupied, however, with the history of the Pandavas in its 
main features as connected with that of Krishna, who is the cousin of NeminAtha 
the twenty-second Jaina Tirtharikar, the special subject of their reverence on this mount, 
where he is said to have attained Nirvdna.* 








In the introduction Indra is as asking Mahdvira to give some account of the fifth of nee 
twenty-one famous summits of the Siddhadri or sacred mountains, Mabivira ‘the lord of the triune wi 
accordingly began by stating that this fifth summit is the great mountain Raivata which gives the i/th knowledge 
(paichamajiidn), ie. salvation, Gifts and offerings made here from the heart are productive of benefits in this 
and the next world. The merit acquired here causes to dissolve the mass of sins accumulated during several 
transmigrations. Here sages who have ceased to eat and who pass their days in devotion, as well as gods, 
worship Nemi; here Apsarasas and numerous heavenly beings—Gandharvas, Siddhas, VidyAdharus, &<—always 
worship the Jina Nemi, Animals naturally hostile, as eats and mice, lions and elephants, serpents and peacocks, 
live in harmony on this mountain, All the planets, pretending to rise and set daily, move round a to worship 
him. All the seasons are perennially present here; the tanks, among which Gajendrapads is the chief, aro 
filled with nectar by the gods. This Raivata, when remembered, gives happiness (त Seen, removes misery 4 
and when touched, grants what is desired. Of such a mountain, O Indra! listen see story. १7 

As an argument for its expiating power, Mahivira then relates the history of i beste a. Pacer 
1 9 प न, amen oe first made a Tirtha by 
Méhétmyam, pp. 31-34), Then as the Jina Nemi, Sa . 

व 1 age—was 11111 this race is cuss ५ न (0 
‘was born a king Somayaéas, the son of Bahubali, and grandson of the pe 1 
"01711 or Lumar ‘ace, Te son Srey® = 

first pointed out the duty of liberality by presenting sugar-caue juice (ishu) to the भ ०६६१४१५ (or presi 
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The ascent commences on an outlying spur, and may be made either on foot or in 
a doli or square seat slung from one or two poles borne by Koli porters, In less than 
half an hour the Chodia-paraba, the first rest house, is reached, about 480 feet above 
the level of the plain below; the second halting-place, named Dholi-Deri, is on the 





god) of the Avasarpint age, whence he and his descendants wore called Aikshvaka, The Inst king of this line 
‘was Chandrakirti, who dying without heirs, Hari succeeded him, who was consecrated in the temple of Sitalasvamin 
—the tenth Jina, From him descended the Harivaisa race, in which lino Suvrataswamin, the twentieth 
Jina, was born (Ind, Ané, vol. II, pp. 186, 188), whose history is next introduced (él. 320-386). Then follow 
the ancestors and relatives of Nemi and Krishna, After many kings of the Harivaiéa race had passed away 
King Vasu ruled at Mathurd, and was succeeded by his son Byihaddhvaja and others until Yadu, the progenitor 
of the Yidavas. 807०, the son of Yadu, had two sons,—l, Sauri, who surrendered Mathurd to his younger 
brother, and went to the Kusavarta country, where he founded Sauryapura as his capital, and was succeeded 
by his son Andhakavyishni; and 2, Suvira, who gave up Mathurd to his eldest son Bhojavyishni, and went to 
Sindh, where he founded the city Sauvira (puram Sindhushu Sauvtram, see above, p. 181). Bhojavyishni’s son 
was Ugrasena, the father of Kaiéa; and Andhakavyishni of Sauryapura had ten sons called the Dasirhis, 
among whom the eldest was Samudravijaya, the father of Nemi or Arishtanemi, and the tenth, Vasudeva, the 
fathor of Krishna by Devaki, daughter of Devakanyipa and of Bala Rama by Rohini, He had also two 
younger daughters, Kunti and Madri, the wives of Pandu. ‘The descent of the Pandavas is likewise traced from 
ason of Vrishabhasvamin named Kuru, who gaye name to Kurukshetra, A long story is then introduced 
respecting Sintanu and his sons Gangeya Bhishma and Vichitravirya,—the father of Dhyitardshtra (Weber, 
ut sup. pp. 35, 36), After relating the story of the birth of Kyishna much in the usual way, that of Nemi is 
introduced (1. 703 #f.):—‘ At dawn on the 12th of Kartikavadya in Sauryapura, Siva, the wife of 
Samudravijaya, dreamed the fourteen great dreams, and at the Chitri Nakshatra, a great sage, Aparijita, 
descended from a chariot and entered her womb. Then at midnight of 5th Srivana suddha, at the Chitra 
Nakshatra she gave birth toa child of dark colour mirkédywith a éankha or conch-shell, when on the top of 
Mount Meru Afty-six dikkumédris (or maidens of thé poinis of direction) and sixty-four Indras celebrated the birth 
of the Jina’ Samudravijaya called his child Arishtanemi, It was nursed by crowd of Apsarasas, and waited 
upon by Devas, who, by order of Indra, had 8660706 of {He 6 age, 
£ The story then turns to the Pandavas, Krishna, and the death of Kaiéa, when Ugrasona again becomes 
King of Mathur, and gives his daughter SatybhamA to Krishna. On being consulted as to the result of the 
enmity of Jardsandha of Rajegriha, who was enraged with Krishna and the Yadavas on account of the death 
of Kaisa, his son-in-law, Kroshtuki, an astrologer, advises that they should go to the shores of the Western 
Sea, and settle where Satyabhdms should be delivered of twin sons, Accordingly Samudravijaya and the Yadavas 
set forth through the Vindhya mountains, where their protecting goddesses persuaded Kala, tho son of 
Jardsandha, that they bad destroyed themselves (él. 704-818). No further molested, the Yadavas went to 
Suriishtre, and encamped to the north-west of Girnar, where Satyabhima gave birth to Bhinu and Bhimara. 
‘Then the Daénthas worshipped Jina on the Girinfra mountain, and thus purified themselves? Krishna on ® 
Propitious day bathed, worshipped the Ocean-god, and performed the eighth ¢apa, and on the third night the 
god of the Ocean presented Krishna with the conch Panchajanya, and Balarima with the Sugoska, Kubera 
then built them Dvéraka for १ capital with palaces, temples of Arhant, wells, tanks, &c, and gave Krishna ५ 
suit of yellow clothes, the precious kaustubha gem, the Sdruga bow, the sword Nandana, the club Kaumodakt, 
the chariot Garudadvhaja, &c.; to Balarima black clothes, the chariot tdladhwaja, the tulasa, a bow, &e.3 t0 
our a riot प the Chandrastirya earrings, &e.; to Samudravijaya, the sword 
= nears + en they crowned Kyishna and Balariima to govern the new state (s1, 819-847). 
ts of Suradhdrdpura (which suppose must be Sardhér) at the foot of Raivata, harassed 
the YAdavas. Aniidhrishni, the eldest son of Vasudeva, gave them battle, but was taken prisoner, Krishna and 
Balarima were next carried off. i ieee Vtg at Le 
sae . Nemi then, urged by the wives of Ki attacked and defeated the inha- 
bitants of Suradhird pur, took it, and delivered Anfdhrishni and the others, Krishna then went to Vidurbha, 
and carried off Rukmint, the si ir ॥ 61 
ukmint, the sister of prince Rukmi. He also mi six other wives, viz, Jambavati, 
Lakshman, Susimd, Gauri, Padmivati, and Gandhi, mito’ 


The next sarga (XI.) describes the game at dice, the forest Ii agree’ 
ee 1 , fe, &e. of the ing on the 
de withthe Mahdbhirata ; and the third (XII) describes the war of the 1 ध sarga 
pace ey anne Bives the life of Nemi, After long resistance he agreed to marry, and Krishna 
seed for kim Rajimati, ye daughter of Ugrasena of Girnar ; after a year, Nemi went on pilgrimage to the 
anes 9 a ascetic at the age of three hundred, and spent seven hundred years as such, attaining 
Nirvén nar. details 41८८ i 
rite ८ for more consult the Mdhdemya or its tka; and see Ind, Ant. vol. Ue 
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ridge of the spur, fully 1,000 feet above the valley and but little below the foot of the 
great scarp. The ascent now becomes more difficult as the path winds on under the face 
of the cliff to the third rest-house 1,400 feet up. Stairs of sandstone then commence, 
and taking advantage of every ledge on the almost yertical scarp, wind up the face of 
it,the doli frequently grating against the rock on one side of the narrow path whilst 
its occupant looks down into an abyss on the other. The present steps, worn as they 
are, are of no great age; and the expense of the first third of the ascent is said to have 
been 12,000 rupees. The rest-houses or visamas on the way, having fallen into ruin, 
were repaired in 1841 by Harakuvar Shethani, At an altitude between 2,000 and 2,100 
feet there is an inscription of the date of either 1,258 or 1,158 A.D., and under a large 
stone on the outer side of the descent are some letters of an old type. A few hundred 
feet below the gate there are some natural caverns in the rock, and taking adyuntage of 
these, it is believed, some WAghars, about eight years ago, succeeded in scrambling up 
the scarp at night and entering one of the temples in the Devakota, they robbed the idol 
of its gold ornaments and jewels. At length the gate is reached,—the Aneroid barometer 
indicating 2,250 above Bhavandtha, 2,370 above Junagadh, and 2,700 from sero. 

The Buddhist “ chambers and galleries mostly hollowed out in the face of a scarped 
peak” of which Hiwan-Thsang speaks, probably occupied pretty nearly the site of the 
present temples and of the Bhima-kunda to the north of them. There is a fragment of 
a cave to the south of the temples on the now inaccessible verge of the cliff, which may 
have belonged to them, and the sunken Amijher4, on the south of the court of 
NeminAtha’s temple, may have been jone ofj the cells attached to some of the caves 
cleared away by the Jainas to make room foritheir temples. 

On entering the gate, the large enclosure:of the temples is on the left, while a little 
to the right from the path is the temple of ‘Man Singh Bhoja Raja, and further on the 
much larger one of Vastupila standing on a platform. The door into the Devakota. ar 
sacred fort, is evidently part of an old building, which still goes by the name/of Baik, 
Khangar’s Mehal or palace; and probably it is the lower floor of some such 4. 40 
built perhaps both as a summer palace and a stronghold, now modified to forta द दि 
for the guard and dwellings for the pujaris and temple servants. Built into the mall, ao 
the left of the entrance, is an inscription, imperfect at the upper left corner, but which Dr, 
Biihler has kindly transliterated and translated as follows (see facsimile plate XXX.) :— 








“Transcript. 
(व ian 4 मतेः अष्टं सधौमानसोसवोधानाया 
तिख्मयाश्छपपरि्राणानुरागा शयः ॥ पौयुषपतवोचणादि जगतो 
"3 ~ , , . , तायदासारन्न॥ ९॥ यत्कातिः परतः समसम- 


रचिप्र्ोतनाद्ा अमो खद्योता इव रेजिरे चरिजगतो जायत्मतापा अपि ॥ दासंति स यदीयसस्मर 
| क sre ot , , . . ₹इखयक्ं हतणशोत ॥ २॥ किं वध्वाः मरकटमृद्खटा नील 


रबभकृसरचिंतारन्नजितपनिपतंनिमिदेधा विदि मोडटीवरममतरमिमिं भूगेणदतापद टौ मतिरितिभवे 


* The mutilation and indistinctness of most of the letters render ५ restoration of this rrr ono tt Was vies प sin tone impossible—for 


me at least —G.B. 
"The numerals affixed to the following notes refer to the lines > 
9, Read यत्कांतेः समं खम० ; कां ति uncertain. 
8. Nineteen letters have been lost at the beginning ०६ line 3. 
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न तो च विघ्नरकरिणो चतं तथा प्राथनासाफल्याय बिभर्ति 
या फलतति माकंदजां धर्मिणां | was सुतमंयुतं सुत शतेच्छापुत्तये किं नृणां तो विशरेकडि 
प. जओओोअंविकां ded ॥ ४॥ खौ उल्जयतगिरिराजमधिम्रतोते सद्धसरैकमेकरणो- 


द्यमिनां जनानां | सांनिष्यमीहितममौ गुरुमेघनाद्‌ा ले शधिंपम्र्टतय 
॥ ~ . शाः Be ॥ ५॥ अद्य च ॥ नानातौर्थोपवनतटिनौका नने रम्बदर्ैः॥ पौरैरभुमी पतिष्टयुकता- 
त्यतमौस्येरसंखयेः ॥ aguante faget राष्ुवयः सु- 
Ty राष्ट ॥ रारो दभरनुषमगिरिरार्‌ रैवतालं कृतिं यः ॥ ६ ॥ मा गा ग्वैममर््पर्वत परां भोति 
wing भाव्येते रविचद्रमःप्रशटतयः के केन मुग्धायाः ॥ एको रैवतश्धध- 
Sh रो विजयतां दर्शनात्‌ प्राणिनो । यांति भ्वातिविवरजिताः किल were सुखश्ीजुषः ॥ ० ॥ 
aa च ॥ गिरिस्फुरदुरुख्यितिर्विततश्वरि शाखोदयः॥ सुपर्वमदिमास्यदं जगति व॑- 
५॥ ग्र आल्ते दरेः॥ यदुङ्गवभिवांगजाच्युतबलप्रुख्या अलंकृतं ददति निरमलामखिलसदु मुक्ता अपि 
Won aifay यदुनासकावरपतेर शयशौ या वलेरासी द्राजङ्- 
Oy लं गुणौषविपएलं ओ्रीयादवस्यातिमत्‌॥ अ ताश्लृपमडलौनतपदः शरो मंडलीकः क्रमात्‌ | 
मासाद गुरुदेमपतच्रततिभिर्यो चीकर नेमिनः ॥ € ॥ नवघननृपतिस्तदीयदनु- 
॥ नवघनमदितत्रजेसिमादधानः ॥ नवघनटष्टिः प्रजावतौघे नवघनसारसदृग्यश्ोभिरामः ॥ १०॥ 
महिमहद्रो महिपालदेवः पुचस्तदीयो जनि यन्नदेवः setae 
॥ खरधेनुरन ॥ द्ुमा्तदानोमगमन्नयनं ॥ श्रो प्रभासे सो मनाथम्रासादकत्‌ ॥ १९ ॥ षंगारनामा 
रिपराज्यटक- ॥ व्वंगार एवाजनि मिजानिः ॥ ग्टगारछत्तत्कुलराज्यल्या ॥ ग्टेगारध- 
॥ रा जगतोलतायाः ॥ १२ ॥ आसोत्‌  ओज्ञयसिंददे वनुपतिस्तत्यट ्भामिनोभाखद्धो गरसाल- 
सद्र॑नयनोन्यायां बुधिश्वेतरक्‌ ॥ ग तुवा सनद्‌ व्रतो चमहिमानसचमा्त्तति 
॥ स्फृजैनमौ लिमणी मयुषसलिलग्रचालितां दयः ॥ १२॥ दियते तदन्‌ मोकलसिंदः wera 
दनसिंहः ॥ यत्मतापमभजद्यदि Yas सन्मनःसरसिजे 
॥ कलसः ॥ १४॥ तदनु मेलगदेवनरशवरः सुरृततु्टगरिष्सरे रः समभवद्भव x x Tega) भ- 
मरतां कलयन्नमलांगवान्‌ ॥ ९५॥ तत्पदोदयसानुम- 
॥ शद यत्रो चतरतापाद्भुतो ॥ दि क्चक्र्रसरत्करक्रमित् ग RST भाखुरः। आसीत्‌ ओ महिपालदे- 
वनृपतिः निनाभरितारि्मापालोल्व- 
॥ कततिः कुनोतितिभिर्सवेमनम्रत्यलः ॥ ९६ ॥ तद्ूनुजेयति दविषत्करिकल चामौकपंचाननः ॥ 
ओ्रीमन्ंडलिकः चितौश्वरथिरःकोटीरदरग्रभः ॥ खः- 

4, Seven syllables have beon lost at the beginning of lino 4. 


5. Five syllables have been lost at the beginning of line 5; perhaps लोकावधिपर for सेशधिप, ond WT 
is uncertain, 


6, Two syllables lost at the beginning ; read Wp. 7. Read हेवतोलं्तिं. 8. Read यांति- 
9. Read ओयाद्‌वं. 12. Read खंगार्‌ for GATT? ; क्ंगारधारा, 

13, Read तत्पादोदय° ; व्रतो चमदहिमा; चमाखत्तति, 

15. Read गरिष्ठ BRAT; the third pia ia two syllables short 

16. Perhaps भवय्‌ is to be inserted after bhava ्मापालोलूकततिः 


17, Read AMAA’; ° चान्नैकपंचाननः; सखः fase को“: स्यः 
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18 ॥ शिधम्ुपलदिताचतगतिंभव्यते यापि चत्वीतिंखत्य मतीत्य बाद्धिवलयं वङ्धिष्ुमारव्यरा ॥ ९० ॥ 
areng: कुत उन्नतो नरपतिः कस्याः कुतो विद्धः ॥ . . 

॥ स्तं पात्रे कुरुतः किमत्र ठतिनौ विं zea: खामिना । सौराष्टाधिपतिः । सुखायरिपु भिखक्रेय 
किं परीतितः॥ कीदक्‌ defers: चितीश्वर दह ओरीराजराजिशितः॥ ९८॥ 

॥ आलोनरंभरूपो जयकलकलभसा सुखांभोधिसेहुः ॥ केतुः शौर्योधसौधे रणदधिमयनः 
सद्यसो घरचणोक्तः परवीद्रिः खद्ुववत्रकिरणरचां वैरिराजांगनाना- 

॥ स्वेवैधव्यदौचो जयति नरपतेर्मैडलीकस्य are: ॥ १९८ ॥ रे रे मरतयर्थिनो वः । किमपि fears: 
ध आवये ¥ छपातो ॥ चखा ्ोयाद्िघातोखलितमृदुरजो णुत्कट शो रतेजः। 
॥ इला लोकमेनं मलिनयतितमां तत्‌ किमेततपुरस्ताद्‌ | युयं सुक्ामद आक्‌ अयत नर पतेरूडली- 
कस्य सेवां ॥ २० ॥ aad वत वेधसः सुरगवीरतद्रुमान्यत्यशु । मो त्करकरका- 

॥ दुष्टवपुष्चक्रे यमा जन्मतः ॥ सत्ेतन्ययुजखपाङ्ल ददो दानैकनिष्णाततां ॥ TET मंडलीक 
प्रभो चभवतस्ते चाभवि्यम्कथं ॥ २९॥ ॥ इति Arama 

२४॥ ॐ अथश्रीाणवरनं ॥ अस्ति खल्ति निभिञ्रियो निरवधिपरेमासदं सेवधि्रो धस्य वसधरो त्त- 
मवधूमौलिस्णुरनमंडनं | वापौङ्कपतटाककाननजिनप्रासादैवालय 


19 
20 


9 


28 


Translation. 


ए, 1-8. [No translation is possible, as notjmore than one or two pidas of each verse 
are without mutilation or in good order. । एप the three verses contain the so-called 
mangaldcharana. Verse 1 appears to be, addressed to Siradi or Sarasvati, the goddess 
of poetry.) : 

4, I praise Sri AmbikA* who .... to destroy the obstacles (formidable) like 
elephants, and to fulfil the prayers of those endowed with spiritual merit, carries 
numerous mango-fruits, and places her son in her lap to fulfil the desire for a hundred 
soms..... 

5. May the lord of the world and the rest whose yoices sound deep like thunder, 
give their desired presence at the well-known (spot) on the glorious king of mountains 
Ujjayanta for the sake of men who are devoted to the performance of works of pure 
merit.} 

6. And now the incomparable king of mountains, Raivata, the best in the kingdom, 
that is situated in the kingdom Surdshtra, though bearing all kinds of ornaments, 
has been greatly adorned by numerous tirthas, pleasure groves, rivers, woods, beautiful 












18, Read नोकल्ष्यः.- 

19. Read आलानसंभ; भोर्यौ च०;- WITT अ्णाक्तः; STATA” is nonsense, ५१०१०५०१ against 
the metre just as does: gave, where a particle is required before Wa 

20. Read णुत्केटं सौरतेजः; यूयं FAT AL TTR WAT: dele stop after वः स 

* Ambika is one of the २ deities of Girndr, where her temple now oceupies & prominent position. 
The mango-fruits which the goddess is said to earry, acquire a particular significance thereby, that the mango- 
fruit is the amritaphalam. pi 

+ The translation is merely tentative, the Incuna and the incorrect reading १८०, prevent me from 
coming to 9 certain interpretation. 

(11540) x 
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palaces fit for towns, made large by kings, giving exquisite pleasure, and countless in 
* 
र ५4 not become vain, 0 mountain of the immortals ; the sun, moon, and the other 
heavenly bodies, who bear thee the greatest affection, are caused by thee to err (inasmuch 
as thou makest them turn round thyself); (but) who is not befooled ? Glory to Mount 
Raivata alone, by the sight of which the creatures, free from error and enjoying pleasure 
‘osperity, gain highest bliss.’ ५ F 7 

= (६ and there dwells the ae of Hari occupying a broad seat glittering with 
mountains endowed with many spreading branches, a dwelling-place in the world of 
those who are great like gods, whose scions (Nemi) the son Siva, Achyuta, and Bala 
are (1८8) spotless ornaments, though . , . .{ 

9. In that race rose a famed and illustrious royal house distinguished by numerons 
virtues called Yadava after Yadu, a king of later times. In course of time the 
illustrious Mandalika was born in this (family), at whose feet numerous princes 
bowed, and who built with many gold-plates a temple of Nemi. 

10. His son was king Navaghana, who took up his new, strong (navaghana) sword 
against a multitude of enemies, who (gladdened) his subjects as the rain from newly- 
risen clouds (navaghana) gladdens the forest, and who was resplendent with a fame 
brilliant like (a Zwmp of) camphor (navaghana).§ 

11. His son was the lord of the earth, MahipAladeva. When that king was born, 
the cow of the gods, the (philosopher's)-gem, and the (heavenly) trees (which fulfil 
desires) became easily the slaves of his liberality. At Sri Prabhisa he built a temple 
of SomanAtha. at 

12. (Zo him) was born king 8 hangdra ‘(Khangér), 9 brand (angéra) in the 
dominions of his foes that were (destructible like) trees, who enjoyed the favours of the 
guardian goddess of his race, and resembled the stream from a watering pot, (to refresh) 
the world (likened to) a creepers|| 

13. The illustrious king Jayasimhadeva showed fatigue and swimming eyes on 
account of the brilliant pleasures which he enjoyed with that (Khangdr’s) first queen, 
the earth. He was moon of the ocean of justice; high rose his power because he 
made his enemies tremble; his feet were washed by streams of light proceeding from. 
the jewels in the glittering diadems of a multitude of prostrated kings. 





* The yah at the end of the verse has not been translated, and I am unable to find its antecedent sa either 
in the preceding or the following verses, The translation is merely tentative. 

+ The verse is intended to show the superiority of the GirnAr over Mount Meru. In the first half of the 
Stanza the latter is addressed and warned not to feel too proud on account of his superiority. For, though Mera 
makes (according to the Paurfinic astronomy) the heavenly bodies turn round himself, and is thus the centre of 
the world, it commits thereby a fault, since he causes their bhramana, i.e, wandering or erring. Mount Raivata 
is incomparably greater, as a visit to this sacred place of pilgrimage takes away all bhranti, error,” and gives 
muhti or salvation, The whole point is a wretched pun on the verb bhram, which means both “to turn” and 
“ to err,” &e. Seo the Mahdtmya quoted, p. 157, note *, 

t According to the Jainas, the Tirthaikara Neminitha is a Yadava. 

§ Camphor, on account of its white colour, is one of the substances to which fame is frequently compared. 

॥ The world may be likened to 9 creeper, because it is of the feminine gender, because it occupies the 
Place of a wife to the kings, or because it clings to the king for protection, 

¶ This is merely a polite way of saying Siddharaja Jayasimha that of Anhilvada (1093-1142 A.D.) 


Conquered and annexed R& Khengir’s dominions. See Forbes, Rés Malé, vol. I. pp. 156-170, 328 ; but compare 
the remarks further on, 
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+ 14. Afterwards shone Mokalasitiha, a lion to destroy the elephants of hostile 
kings, If a weak king (Huarsa) obtained his prowess, he became in (‘he estimation of) 
the lotus-like minds of good men an excellent king (Kalaharisa).* 

15. Then came king Melagadeva, endowed with spotless limbs, who acted the 
part of a blue bee near the lotus feet of Siva,+ and pleased the supreme lord by his 
pious deeds, 

16. At his feet, that resembled the mountain of the east, rose the illustrious king 
MahtpAladeva, wonderful on account of his high rising lustre, resplendent: at the head 
of kings who were subjected by his hands extended over the universe.t He scared away 
the multitude of owl-like kings, and was able to drive away the darkness of injustice. 

17. Hail to his son, the illustrious Mandalika, the unique lion to frighten the 
elephants of his enemies, who derives lustre from the diamonds in the diadems of 
princes, whose fame, marked but not obstructed by the waves of the stream of heaven, 
wanders forsooth everywhere beyond the sea . + ^, - 

18. He cannot be passed by. Why? He is exalted. Of what land is he the lord ? 
He rules everywhere , . . .§ What is Mandalika like? A king in this world served 
by numerous illustrious princes, 

19, Glory to the arm of king Mandalika, that is a tying post for the noisy elephant 
calf (called) victory, that is a bridge (० cross) the ocean of misfortune, a banner on the 
palace of valour, a churning stick to chum the battle-milk, who is anointed with the 
ointment, fame, who is the mountain ofthe east on which appear the rays of the 
sun, . . . . and who consecrates to widowhood, the wives of his enemies. 

20. Ho ye enemies, out of compassion वू Gill give you a word of good advice. The 
hoofs of king Mandalika’s squadrons raise tl fine dust that, obscuring even the bright 
light of the sun, makes this earth excessively murky. What! do you stand up against 
him? Lay aside your pride and quickly become his servants. 

21. Alas for the cleverness of the Creator who gave, from their birth, to the cow of 
the gods, to the philosopher’s gem, to the (heavenly) tree, the blemished forms of a 
beast, of a stone, and of wood! 0 prince Mandalika, how could they exist to-day, if, 
being endowed with sense, they had seen, their hearts oppressed by shame, the unique 
expertness of your Majesty in bestowing gifts. 

Thus ends the description of the race of kings . . . - 


The names of the kings here given are those of the Chudisamis of Girnar, descended 


from the first Naughana, who gained the throne by the assistance of the Ahirs in the 
tenth century. ‘The first Mandalika in this inscription probably reigned in the 
iter pier tog er SS ae 





* ‘The meaning of the second half of the verse is that Mokalasishha was os much superior to other kings 


as the Kalaharnsa or Rajahmisa is to common Harisas. okan 

+ Acted the part of a blue bee near the lotus of Siva’s feet, ie. was Siva’s worshippers 

{ Instead of “at the head of kings who were subjected by his hands,” we may also read, “at the head of 
kings subjected to his taxes, which extended over the universe.” Bhdsura may also be taken to mean the sun, 
and the two first epithets may also be so turned as to agree with that explanation. In that case ९4007 ‘means 
mountains,” Aara “ rays,” and pdda “the minor neighbooring hills.” Pratyala is > hyperkoristicon formed out 
of parti and alam, It occurs also in the Valabhi grants. # 

§ Ivegret that the second and third pidas of these stanzas are not intelligible to me. The translation of 
hasyah Ruto by “of what land is he?” may be defended by this,—that hu means “the earth, and the affix tah 
(tasit) stands for all enses. “He cannot be passed by,” i, “his commands must be obeyed,’ 

x2 
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latter part of the twelfth century; Khangir is perhaps the son of RA एकाक, 
Unfortunately no date is given.* 

A local history of Sorath, written in Persian by Amarji Ranchodji, a Diwdn of 
Tundgadh about the beginning of the present century, gives a list of the Chud&samis 
—who claimed to belong to the Chandravanséa or Lunar race—from Navaghana I, 
The few manuscripts I have seen of the work are not always in perfect agreement as to 
the dates of accession and lengths of the reigns, and in one instance the names of two 
kings are transposed. The reigns of the first four kings beginning with Navaghana I, 
however, extend over 151 years, and then a blank occurs of 22 years between 
Navaghana II. and his successor Mandalika I. Otherwise the list is pretty consistent, 
and gains support from this inscription. I give it corrected by the inscription for 
what it is worth, inserting such additions from other sources and conjectural corrections 
in the dates as seem required.}+ 

MS. dates, Probable 


~ date, A.D, 
oa 9047 R& Dyds or DyAchh, the third in descent from RA GaAriyo, the 


grandson of RA Chuddchand, and first of the Chuddsamds of 
Junagadh. Ra Dyds was defeated and slain by the king of 
Pattan 8. 874 (? 9/7 4.2.) 

894 987 ? Nayaghana or Naughan his son, reared by Devait Bodar, the 
Ahir; during a severe famine he invaded Sindh and defeated 
“ Hamir,” the ‘Samard prince. 

916 959?  Khangar, his son; killed at Bagasard by the AnhilvadA Raja 
(possibly by Mulardja, who ruled from A.D. 942 or 961 to 996, 
and defeated <“Graharipu the Ahir” of Vanthali). 

952 968?  Mulardja, “son of Khangar” (perhaps of AnhilyAda). 

1009 992?  Navaghana IL., his son, “ruled for 88 (18 ?) years.” 

1047 10/42 = Mandalika, son of Nayaghana, joined Bhima Deva of Gujardt 
in pursuit of Mahmdd of Gazni, 8. 1080, A.H. 414. 

1095. 1038 Hamir Deva, son of Mandalika, 13 years. 

1108 1081 Vijayapala, son of Hamiradeya. 

1168 = 1085८ = Navaghana III., subdued the Raja of Umeta. 

-- 1107? = वाह IL, slain by Siddhardja Jayasifiha of AnhilyAda§; 
(omitted hy Amaxji). 

1184 119 Mandalika IT, 11 years. 
1195 1188 Alansifiha, 14 years, 


1 la Cay व न चन ए 809, In a note at the foot of Javob’s transcri is inseri Bem. 
apt a0: ipt of this inscription (Jour. 
& ९ 5 Reh Lp. 94), it is said that, + That the date of this inscription is 8, 1115, Chaitra Sudh, 7, which 
Ss Ceo Supposes a mistake for S. 1215, &c.” Whence this date is derived we are not told; the inscription 
ee Of thi rasa ध the date 8. 1436 or 1440, ‘Tod has given an outline of the sense of the historical 
ue inseription (Travels, p. 511), and Mr. Wathen has added (ibid, p. 516) a fuller version, but he 
tories the names of Naughan, Mokal and Melag, while to the end of it is added part of another 
inscription, dated 8, 1277, relating to TejahpAla and Vastupdla. 

ne 1 ~~ corrections are applied only to the dates when converted into A.D., and where doubtful aro macked 
t eile 86, aa Ind. Antiq. vol. TE. pp. 812 & Some copies give 8. 874 as the date’ of Naughan’s 
ee inte Years for his reign. Tod, counting Chudachand as the forticth prince before his own 
bo oe ag ee Jam Unad, whom he places in 8. 1110, assumes that Chudachand must have lived 
eg क be placed on such a computation, He says he was contem- 

§ Rés Mata, vol. T. pp. 154 ff. 4 
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MS. dates, Probable 
Samvat. date, A.D. 

1209-1152 Ganesa, ¢ years. 

1214 1157 Navaghana or Naughan IV., 9 years. 

1224, 1167 Khangira IIT., 46 years. 

1270 1218 Mandalika IIL, son of Khangira III, (mentioned in the 

inscription 1, 9), 22 years. 
Lame! 1285?  Navaghana or Naughana V.* 
18028 1946 MahipAladeva (RA Kavit), 84 years, built ४ temple at 
Somandth Pattan. 

1886 1279 Khangara IV., his son, repaired the temple of Somanitha, 

conquered Diu, &c. Shams Khin took Junigadh. 
1890 1833 Jayasiiiha deva, son of Khangira IV., 11} years. 
1402 1845 Mugatsiftha or Mokalasifiha, 14 years. 
1416 18859 Melagadeya or Megaladeva. 
1421 = 1424 MahipAladeva I. or Madhupat. 
1439-4876 += Mandalika IV. (son of Mahtpaladeva). 
1450 1898 Jayasifihadeva LL, (apparently “the Ray of Tehrend” or “Jiran” 
mentioned by Firishtah§ as defeated by Muzaffar Khan of 
Gujarat in AD. 1411). 

1469 1412 राणक V.; war with Almad Shih. |) 

14859 1482 Mandalika ए. restored the Uparkot in 8, 15075 subdued by 
Mahmiid Bigarah in A.D. 1469-70:9) 

After their subjugation to the Ahmadbid kings the dynasty seems to have been 
preserved as tributary Jaghirdars for another century; the list of these princes stands 
thus :— . 

A.D. 1472, BhApat, cousin of Mandalika’V., 82 years. 
„1608, Khangara VI., son of Bhipat, 22 years. 
+ 1524, Naughana ए, son of Khangira, 25 years. 
+ 1581, Srt Sifiha, 86 years; Gujarat subdued by Akbar. 
५» 1585, Khangara VIL, till about 1609. व 

Then follows a list of Governors or Motassadis on the part of the Dihli emperors, 
—about thirty of them in 106 years,—who, the author says, “spent their time 
dishonourably, like owls in a wilderness, and did nothing ण 0° NT _______ like owls in a wilderness, and did nothing worthy of record.”#** 1 


is ji omits Naughana after Mandalika, to whom he assigns 8 reign of 22 years 3} months beginning in 
8. 1270, and thon makes MabipAla's reign begin in S. 1902, leaving 10 years unacoounted for, or about the same 
time as Navaghan IV. reigned. 

t This Jayasifihadeva is mentioned in the above insoription in such a way as t0 suggest to Dr, Babler 
and Kinloch Forbes that Siddhardja Jayasifba of Gujarat, who slow RA Khangira the son of Naughan, in the 
early part of the twelfth century, is meant, If this be the case Amarj!’s chronology is useless ;—an interval of 
200 years would occur between Siddharija Jayasifiha (व, 1142 A.D.) and his successor ‘Mokalasifiha or Mugatsiiiha 


1345 AD, 

 Amarji gives the three successors of Mugatsifiha in tho order—Madhupat, 5 years (8. 1416-1421) ; 
Mandalika, 17} years (3. 1421-1439) ; and Megaladeva, his illegitimate ‘prother, 12 years (8. 1439-1450). Ihave 
allowed the datos 8. 1421 and 1499 to stand, but have no doubt they should be altered to 1428 and 1483, 

§ Briggs's Translation of Firishtah, vol. IV. pp. 5,63 conf. Fotbes, Has Mdld, vol Tp. 828, 

|| Briggs, ibid. pp. 17, 20. 

¶ Ibid. pp. 528 + ‘the inscription over the gate of the Uparkot is dated 8. 15075 but has been badly used 
by the Muhammadans. : ec 

© ‘Were the Mirat Ahmadi translated, as it ought to be, it would probably farnish many details of the 
history of KathidwAd from the beginning of the fifteenth century. Information might perbaps also be collected 


about Junigadh, especially as to the sources from which Amarji derived the materials for his early history of the 
place, 
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Tn the hot season many families go up from JunAgadh and live in the apartments 
within this gate, making a sort of sanitarium of the enclosure. But as there are no such 
sanitary arrangements here as at Satrufijaya—which is remarkable for its perfect 
cleanliness—GirnAr, in the vicinity of the Jaina temples, during the hot season, is filthy 
in the extreme. 


The Jaina temples here form a sort of fort, perched on the ledge at the top of the 
great cliff, but still 600 feet below the summit; and they are disappointingly few— 
about sixteen in all,—and neither larger nor finer than many among the numerous 
collection on Satruiijaya,—whilst the few pujaris, or officiating priests, that attend 
them are most ignorant. 

The largest temple is that of NeminAtha (plates XX XI. and XXXII), standing in 
a quadrangular court about 190 feet by 180, and bears an inscription on one of the 
pillars of the mandapa stating that it was repaired in A.D, 1278. It consists of two 
halls, and the shrine (G)—ivhich contains a large image in black stone of Nemindtha 
the twenty-second Tirthankara, bedecked with massive gold ornaments and jewels. 
The principal mandapa (B) in front of this measures across from door to door inside 
41 feet 7 inches by 44 feet 7 inches from the shrine door to that leading out at the 
west end. The roof is supported by twenty-two square columns of granite coated with 
perfectly white lime, while the floor is of beautifully tesselated marble. Between 
two of the pillars on the left of the approach to the shrine is an octagonal slab or 
low seat (dajurt, Q) about fourteen inches-high, on which to grind the saffron, &., 
with which the images are marked every: morning after washing them. Round the 
shrine is a passage (प, प्र), corresponding.,to,.the pradakshina or circumambulatory 
passage round the sacellum in Hindu teriples; ¢ontaining many images in white marble, 
with the glaring eyes covered with lenticular pieces of rock-crystal so usual among 
the Jains. Among these are Ganega, a Chovisvata or slab of the twenty-four 
Tirthahkaras, &e. Between the outer and inner Mandaps are two small shrines, The 
outer hall measures 38 feet by 21 feet 3 inches, and has two raised platforms (29 and ए) 
the slabs on which are of a close-grained yellowish stone, known in Gujarit as pilu 
patra, covered with representations of fect in pairs ; they are intended to represent the 
2452 feet of the ganadhara* or first disciples of the Jina or Tirthankara, but are in 
fact scarcely more than a third of this number of pairs. On the west of this is a closed 
entrance, with a porch almost overhanging the nearly perpendicular scarp of the hill. 

This temple is of yery considerable age,+ but the columns and walls inside and out 
are carefully coated with lime and kept in such a state of repair that it looks quite 
@ modern erection. The enclosure in which it stands is nearly surrounded inside, 
by some seventy little cells each enshrining a marble image on a bench; with a closed 
Passage (ध, J, J) running round in front of them and lighted by a perforated stone screen. 
The principal entrance has been originally on the east side of the court (at K), but it is 
now closed, and that used is from the court in Khangar’s Mehal (at A). 





aS * The 2452 feet of the ganadhara ave frequently represented in Jaina temples. In the Bauddha Sutras 
^ mention is So made of the 1250 disciples of Gautama, composed of the followers of his five great 
ग Sexiputra, his brother Mandgalynyana, Mahdkkaéyapa, and his two brothers, who each brought im 


t It bears on two of the pillars of the Mandap, inseripti relatit ५ 
व rae ate Mandap inscriptions dated 1275, 1281, and 1278, relating to donations 
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: On the south side there is a passage (1) leading through between two of these 
shrines into a low dark temple (at M) with granite pillars placed in lines at regular 
intervals. Opposite the entrance is a recess containing two large black images remarkably 
like the old Buddhist type: that in the back of the recess has a lion rampant and over 
it a makara or allegorised crocodile in bas-relief, on the slab behind each arm of the 
figure; and at NAsik and elsewhere, we find the same figures on Bauddha images, 
but scarcely anywhere else on a veritable Jaina one.* A small door admits into an apart- 
ment behind these figures, whence a descent leads down into a sunken story or cave in 
which is a large white marble image—held in the most superstitious veneration by the 
sect—and to conceal which the pujdris will tell any number of lies, each in succession 
contradicting the preceding. It has a slight hollow in the shoulder said to have been 
caused by water that used to drop from the ear,—whence it obtained the name of 
Amijhera—* nectar drop.” In the right end of the same cell is also an old black 
image somewhat like that seen in the room above. 

On the right hand of the south entrance door of the temple is a small shrine (0) 
of Ambik’ 1918 the SAganadeyi or tutelary goddess of NeminMtha; and (at D) by 
the side of the door of the outer mandapa is an Amba or Mango tree, the “ Bo-tree”” 
peculiar to the same Jina. In the court are some small shrines (I, I) over the pdduka 
or footprints of deceased Gorjts or high priests. 

As we descend from the court of NeminAtha’s temple by the northern door, we 
find some old inscriptions in the porch (N), ah ly destroyed, however, by the exfoliation 
of the granite, So far as can be made out, two longest run as follows :— 


ue संवत्‌ १९९५ ae चेच gfe ८.रवौ wee ्रोमदू व्नैयंततो यं जगत्यां समस्त 
देवङ्कलिकाखककाजाङुवालिसंविरणसर्वेठ*सालवा हणम्रतिपत्या 
ख ways? खावदेवेन परि पृणता तथा ठ° स्रचत 2° परि 
सालिवाणेनवागरुरिभिरायापरितः कारितश्री चंच्ारिदिवांरत 
कंडकमंतिरंतदविधाचीश्री्रबिकादेवितिमादेवकुलिका च निष्पादिता॥ 
This states that ‘in Sam. 1215 the ThAkuras 86०९० and Jasahada completed, 
out of regard for Thikura SAlavAbana, shrines forall the divinities in the holy Ujjayanta. 


५ ५ ५ ~ And in the same year Thikura Pari . . . the son of Thikura Ruraksha 
+ + + , and built a small temple of Srt Ambiké who presides over the actions of men,’ 


५०॥ ओमत रिधने शरः समभवच््रोगोलभद्र ˆ * ` 
भिष्यस्तत्यादरपकजे मधुकरः क्रोडाकचोपो . . 
fret: सोभितदतनेमिषदनेग्रोभद्रखरि ˆ . त . “ 
ओमद्ेवतकेचकारयभदेकापग्रति [घादिका] 
जीखच्जातमहामात्यष््टाथैविहितोत्तरः भिं ° [अदत] 

~“ वश्चादेव चंडादिजनताचितः [९म०१.२०६)] 













* In the cave temples at DhArdsifiva in the Haidaribad territory, however, the original images are almost 
identical with those in the Ajant& caves, while there are also nude standing ones of the Digambara Jainas. 
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Translation. 
Srimat Siri DhaneSvara flourished; his disciple (?) Sri Silabhadra, like a bee, 
(sported) on his lotus-like feet . . . His disciple (?) again, Sri Bhadrastri, on the 


splendid and awful mountain Raivataka on which there is a temple of Nemi with a 
splendid pavilion. + + ~ ~ + + * +, 

A third and shorter inscription is unintelligible. 

Turning to the left, there are three temples;—that on the south side contains a 
colossal image of Rishabha Deva, the first Tirthaikara, called Adi-Buddhandtha— 
similar in every respect to that vulgarly known at Satruiijaya as ^ Bhim-PAdam,” only 
that this one—locally known as Garhigatuk—has been carefully coated with the whitest 
chunam and has a kausagiya, or standing meditative figure, over each shoulder. In 
Marwaéd, the Srivaks make large images like this—perfectly nude—at the Holi festival, 
when they are worshipped especially by their women. On the throne of this gigantic 
image is an old slab of yellow stone carved in A.D, 1442, with figures of the twenty-four 
Tirthahkaras. On the north side, opposite this temple is another—Panchabai’s,— 
said by the pujari to have been built about fifty years ago, by the Sravak panchAyat, 
and containing five sikhars or spires, each enshrining quadruple images, such as we find 
in the Nandiswara Dwipa at PAlitAnd,—that is, a sort of square pyramid or pillar 
with an image on each side of the upper portion of it. ‘To the west of these two temples 
is a much larger one called Malakavisi, dedicated to Parswanitha, and haying an open 
portico. Its ceilings have been very fine, but-Are now much damaged. In the bhdmti, 
(८२. surrounding the court, there-areyalso some remarkable designs in carved 
cei ~ ५ Nation 

Coming out of this and proceeding to the north we enter the enclosure of the 
temple of Parswanatha, rebuilt, it is said, by Singhardma Soni in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, and repaired by Premabhii HemAbhai about 1848. It contains alarge 
white marble figure of Parswandtha bearing the date 1808 A.D. with the polycephalous 
cobra over him, whence he is styled Seehphapi, ‘This temple is peculiar in having a sort 
of gallery; and, like the previous one of the same Tirthaikara, it faces the east whilst 
the (क mostly face the west. 

next and last temple to the north is KumArapAla’s, It hasa long open portico 
on the west supported by twenty-four columns, The temple proper 1 and 
shrine are small, and the ceilings and architraves bear marks of iconoclastic violence. 
Indeed, towards the end of last century, there was little of this temple standing, except 
the mandapa with its beautiful pendentive and the pillars and lintels of the portico; and 
when the Sriivaks began to repair it, they were suddenly and unexpectedly stopped: ४ 
wealthy and influential shardf or banker, deyoted to the worship of Siva, resolved to 
instal his favourite idol there. The Sravaks, it is said, threatened to perform the desperate 
ceremony of dharnd—sitting at the door of the temple fasting until the desired boon was 
Sranted, or till the suitor perished, when the sin of his death and its consequences 


1 ja Jetha appears, from aninscription, to have 
been able to proceed with the restoration. The shrine ह three images—in the 


middle Abhinandanftha, the fourth Tirthatkara, dedi aaa 
Adindtha and Sambhava—dated in 1791, cated in 1888, and on either 
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These temples are along the western face of the hill and are all enclosed. Outside 
the enclosure, to the north is the Bhima-Kunda—a large tank, about 70 feet by 50, 
frequented chiefly by Hindus for bathing. Below it, and on the verge of the cliff is a 
smaller tank of good water, and near it a small canopy supported by three roughly hewn 
pillars and a piece of rock, containing a short octagonal stone called Hathi-pagla,— 
“the elephant’s foot,” a stratum on the top of which is of light granite and the rest of 
dark; the lower part is immersed in water most of the year, and of course it has its 
connexion with the supernatural. 

Between the wall of the Devakota, or large enclosed group of temples just 
described, and the verge of the cliff there are also two or threo fragments of very old 
temples,—a pillar or two and some lintels of granite,—the last vestiges of works whose 
plan and style the archeologist wishes most to know about. It was very disappointing 
therefore to find no more remaining of these older buildings, and that they had been 
pulled down in order to use the materials in the repairs of more modern structures. 
This species of Vandalism is no new thing here, however, for Tod read in one inscription, 

“ By orderjof Sri Pandita Devasena Sangha in 8, 1215* (A.D. 1158) Chaitra Suddha 
8th, Sunday, the old temples of the devatds were removed and new ones erected.” 

And in another— 

५ Tn §, 1389 (A.D. 1288), Jyeshtha Suddha 10th, Thursday, the old ruined temples 
being removed from their sites on the mountain of Revatichala, new ones were erected.” 

And this process may be seen in bapa eration even at present. The walls of 
every inclosure reveal scores of carved stonés built into them. 

To the east of the Devakota, there. several temples, the principal being the 
temple of Min Singha Bhoja Raja of Kachhan old granite temple near the entrance 
gate, which Tod calls a Digambara temple of NeminAtha, but which seems to have 
been recently repaired by the Srivak community, and is now dedicated 2 Sambha- 
yandtha, the third jina; next is VastupAla and TejahpAla’s, which is a triple temple 


(plates XXXII, and XXXIV.): the central fane, measuring 68 fect by 20}, has two 


domes (A and 0) finely carved but much mutilated, and the shrine (D), which is 18 feet 

square, with a large niche or gokhlé on the left side, contains an image of Mallinatha 

the nineteenth Jina, bearing beneath it the inscription : 

महहामाद्य ्ीव्हपालमरमरीललितादेवी मृति 

महामाल्यरीवन्ठपालमर्॑भोसो gaa । 
minister Menara paren image.’ 

F wif { minister Vastuy Sokhu’s image.’ 

( क side of the first dome of the Mandap is also carved the line— 

wearer aagureae: egg: 
५ इत Sokhu’s image, wife of the great minister VastupAla ;’ 
And on the प ५ वलुपासमरमीलालतादेतिमति side— <: 


minister Vastupala.’ 










thus translated :— 


_ ‘Set Lalata det’ image, the wife of --------------- Sri LAlatA devi’s image, the wife of the great 


* This is dated on the ssme dy as the first inscription given on ए, 167. 
Yr 


01540.) 
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On either side this central temple is a large hall (ए, ए), about 88 feet 6 inches 
from door to door, containing a remarkable solid pile of masonry called a samosan,— 
that on the north side named Sumeru,* having a square base, and the other, Sameta 
Sikharat with a nearly circular one. Each rises in four tiers of diminishing width, 
almost to the roof, and is surmounted by a small square canopy (©, H) over images. The 
upper tiers are reached by steps arranged for the purpose. On the outside of the shrine 
tower are three small niches (I, I, I) in which images have been placed, and there are 
stone ladders up to the niches to enable the pujiris to reach them. There are inscriptions 
over the doors of this temple, from which it appears to haye been built in A-D, 1281, 
On plate XXXV. are given photo-lithographs of three of these, of which the following 
is a transliteration of the first :-—{ 


1॥ ॐ नमः ओस्न्ञाय ॥ पायान्नेमिजिनः ख य [कथितः स्यागी]$ कतागस्ितावये [रूप] दिद चया 
[द्वितवति] AA सुराणां प्रभौ ॥ कायेभागवते(वनेवक दिपोलाविनेशं संतामिदशां मपि]- वनाजव 
॥९॥ खस्ति ओीविक्रमसंवत्‌ ९९८८ वपे फागुण [शुदि ९० बुधे ओमदणहिल]- 
५॥ [पुर्‌] वाख्यपराग्बाटाचयम्रखधत ठ° ओीकंडपात्मज 2° ओरीचंडप्रसादां गज ° ओसो मतनुज 3° ग्री- 
आआशाराजनंदनसख 2° ओङ़्मारदेवङ्विसंश्वतख 2 eft मदं ओमालदेवयोरनुजख 
मह ओतेजःपालाग्रजकनो महामात्य गरीवसतुपालख्यात्मजे महं श्रीललितादेवोङ्चिषरो- 
$y वरराजरंसायमाने aye ओओजयतिंहे सं ०< aye संभती ध॑सुदराव्यापारान्‌ व्याषटखति खति Foe 
ववै ओग चुजयोव्न्यतम्र्तिमदातीर्थया जो त्छवप्रभा काविरभृत बरी मदेवाधिदेवम्रसादा सादि तसंघाधिपत्येन 
१ चौलुक्यङुलनभस्तलम्रका ्रनैकमा ्तंडमहाराजाधिराजग्रीलवणमप्रसाददेवस- 
॥ तमहा राजग्रोवीरधवलदेवभ्रीति्रतिपन्नराज्यसंरथैण रो शारदामरतिपनापत्येन मदा मात्य ATG 
पालेन तथा अनुजेन सं ७६ TYG गृच्न॑रमंडले धवलक्ककमरमुखनगरेषु मुद्राव्यापारान्‌ व्याटखता 
मर Aisne च बरौ चंजया बैदाचलम्रटतिमदातीेषु ओीमदणदिल (Cg) 
॥ रसतंभनकपुर खंभती येद भवती धवलक्ककम्रमुखनगरेषु तथा अन्यसमस्तस्यानेष्यपि कोटिशोऽभिनवधम- 
arnt म्रतजीर्णोद्धाराञ्च कारिताः ॥ तथा सचिवेश्वर शीवसुपालेन इह सखय॑निमापितग्रीनु- 
जयमहातोधावतार ्रौमदादितोथकर गरीखषभदेव्तंभनकपुरावतार थी पा नादे सद्य प~ 
॥ रावताररीमदावीरदेवमगस्ियदितक णी रावतार जी षरं मूत्तदवङ्लिका चतु यजिनदुगल 
श्रम्वावलोकनाशाम्वम्रद्युम्नशिखरेषु ओनेमिनायदेवाशंरतदेवक्ुलिकाचतुटयतुरगा,धरूढसखपितामह 
7 2° ओसोमनिजपिद ठ° जग्रा शाराजमू्तिद्वितयचारतोरणतच्य श्रीनेमिनाय- 
? ॥ देव आत्मीयपुवनायनानुजपुतादिमूत्तिसमन्वितञखो दवाटनकसतंमशरीष्टापदमददाती चैमर्टति अने- 
ककोत्तेनपरं पराधिरजिते ओनेमिनाधदेवाधिदेवविश्ठषितभ्रीमदुव्लयंतम्ातीरयै आत्मनस्तथा खसध- 
ह खचारिष्ठाः ्रा्रारज्ञातीय 3° कान्हडपुव्याः ° राणु्विसंभूताया महं मीललितादेयाः 
॥ पु्ठाभिदद्धये aris भडवारकओ्री मद्र खरिसंताने भिया तिखरिभिवयभरो राणंद खरि- 
ओभ्रसरख्रिषदे भारक दरिभदर दधरिपड़ालंकरणपरमुखोविजयसेनसरिमतिषटित जरी ्जितनाथदे- 
वादिर्विशतितोथकरालंछतोयममभिनवः weg: ज्रौम्नेतमहातीधावतारमायादः कारितः ॥ ड ॥ 
* A fabled mountain of the Buddhists and Jainas, 
+ Mount Piréwanstha, or Parisnath, in Bengal. 
t Text revised by Dr, Biihler. 
ohn nr end eee apg ae ly 
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१॥ पौयुषपुर सख च वद्दपालमच्रोितुश्ायमियाचिभेदः॥ एकः पनरव्वीवयति प्रतं मरमोयमाणं ठु मुवि 
दितविः ign ओद श्रीदयितेश्वरम्रशतयः संतु कदित्तेपि ये Rife मरभविष्णवोपि विभव [नकिं चनं] 
aaa सोयं टिचति कांचनैः प्रतिदिनं दारिद्वदावानलप्रस्लानां feat नवोनजलदः Mawar: 

10 ॥ पुनः ॥ ९॥ ata: पातकिनां fers कथया दुर्मचिणामेतथा येषां चेतमि नासि गिचिदपरं 
लोकोपकारं विना। wre गुणान्‌ wife गणशः ग्ीवस्पालस्य यस्तदि यो पतिव्रतं चरति 
यत्कर्ैन चौ पुरा ॥२॥ भिल्ला भानू भोजराजे प्रयाते AYA खगं म्राज्यभाजि॥ एकः 
संग््यथिनां वस्दपालल्तिष्त्यञच 

11 ॥ स्ंदनिष्कंदनाय ॥ ४। चौ लुक्यकितिपालमौलसदिव लत्कोतिको ला दल सैलोकयेपि विलो क्यमानपु- 
लकानंदा्ुभिः waa! fete कलिदूषितापि भवता म्रासादवापौप्रपज्रपारामसरोवरमशति- 
भिद्धाचो पवि्रोरता ॥५॥ स श्रीतेजःपालः सचिविरकालमस्ह तेजसौ ।॥ येन वयं 
निर्दिता्चितामणिने- 

५॥ व नंदामः ॥ ६ ॥ लवणप्रवाद पुचभीकरणे लवणसिंहजनकोसौ | मंचिलमच कुरुतां कल्पशतं 
कर्मतरुकल्पः । ० ॥ एरा पादेन दैत्यारोभुवनोपरिवर्तिना। अधुना TGA इरे नाधःछतो 
बलिः ॥८॥ दयिता ललितादेवी तनयमवीतनयमाप सचिवेद्रात्‌ ।। नाम्ना जय॑तसिंहं 
जयंतमिद्र त्युलो मएचीव 

७ ॥ ~ -- ओरुरेर पुरोहित >° ओसोमेशररदेवसखय ॥ संमतो च कायदे । वाजडनंदनः ॥ 
अस्तिमेतामलिखच्ने चसिहधुवः oh: ॥-६॥ वाड तनूजेन Gaeta धोमता ॥ एषा 
जमारसिंदेन स्त्की शा यन्तः ।। ९॥.ब्ीनेमेखिजगङ्धदंरंवाया्च मखादतः ॥ TET 

1८1; oo ला चयस्वासतु मसिः खल्िशालिनी ।। २॥ 

Translation. 

1 Adoration to the omniscient one! May the Nemi Jina, with whom the lord of 
gods was pleased, while he was standing before him, to see the form of the latter protect 
{all (?)].* May it be well! In the Samvat year 1288, in the month of Philguna, bright 


fortnight, 10th day, Wednesda; 

‘4 while the een Jepantasiftha, who graced the womb of his mother Lalita 
Devi, as the swan does the lotus-pond, and who was the son of the great and prosperous 
minister VastupAla,—who was the elder brother of the prosperous Tejahpala, and he 
younger brother of the Thikura Lnniga, and therespected and prosperous Miladeva ; who 
was the son of the prosperous Kuméra Devi, and the great Thikura 4 67}, who was the 
son of the prosperous Thikura Soma, who was the son of the Takura Chandaprasida, who 
was the son of the Thikura Chandapa, who was born in the family of Pragvita, residents 
of the city of Anahila ;—while that Jayantasiiiha, in the Samvat year 78, [i.e. 1278], was 
trading in shroffage in ‘Stambha-Tirtha,+ many crumbling temples were repaired and 
thousands of new religious houses were built in the great holy places like Satruiijaya, 
Mount Abu, &c., in the known towns of Anahila, Bhrigu, Stambhanaka, 
Stambha-Tirtha, Darbhavati, Dhavalakkaka,} &c., and in all other places, by 
the great and prosperous minister Vastupala, who became the leader of all the merchants 









ज ‘The latter half of this stanza is unconnected and unintelligible, 


8.३ t or Cambay. ५ 
ध nie paca or Bharuch; Dharbhavati is Dabhoi; and Dhavalakka is Dholaké. 
¥2 
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through the grace of the lord of the gods, bestowed upon him in consideration of his 
power acquired by making pilgrimages to the great holy places like Satrunjaya, bee 
yanta, &c., and who gained the glories of royalty through the love of the great king 
Viradhavaladeva,—who was the son of the king of kings Lavanaprasdda, the sun 
that illumines the sky of the family of ChAluky&s—and who was endowed with children 
through the grace of the goddess 88789, in the Samvat year 77 [i-e. 1277], and by his 
worthy younger brother TejahpAla, who was trading in shroffage in the known towns 
of Dhavalakkaka, &c., belonging tu tae Gujardtha district in the Samvat year 76 
4.९. 1276]. 
¢ ‘= masa, this great minister Vastup Ala built himself the four small temples, viz, : 
of the holy First Tirthatikara Rishabha Deva in the great holy place of Satrunjaya; 
of the prosperous and divine ParsyanAtha Deva in the city of Stambhanaka; of the 
great Viradeva in the city of Satyapura ; and of the goddess Sarasvatt, with panegyrics 
on it in Kagmira. He built the two temples of Jina and the four temples of Neminitha 
Deva on the small hills named Ambi, Avalokand, Samba, and Pradyumna. He 
adorned the temple of Neminitha with the image of his grandfather seated ona horse, with 
a pair of images of his father, the great Thikura AsArija, and three high-arched gates. 

"8 The holy place Ujjayanta* ornamented with the temple of NeminAtha, the lord 
of gods, was adorned by him with many works of fame, like the great holy place 
AshtApada, in which there are pillars . . . . + with the images of his ancestors, 
of his elder and younger brothers, and of his sons, engraved on them. He also built a 
new splendid palace in the great holy place [Asht&pada], which was adorned with the 
images of twenty Tirthatikaras, such as the Prosperous Ajitandtha deva, &c., which were 
ceremoniously fixed} there by the prosperous Nagendragachha Bhattiraka, Mahendra- 
strisantana Sishya, Santigfri Sishya, Ananda Sari, Amara Stripada Bhattdraka, 
Haribhadra Siri Pattdlankarana, and ‘the prosperous and powerful Vijayasena Siri, for 
the increase of his own merit and for that of his wife, the respected and prosperous 
Lalita Devi born from the womb of Ranu, and daughter of the Thakura Kanhada 
born in the family of Prigvata.§ 

* There is this much difference between a large quantity of nectar and VastupAla, 
the lord of ministers: the former calls to life a [thoroughly] dead being, while the 
latter revives what is dying, (1) There may be men like the donor Dayitesvara; also 
there may be such as, even if they are able, do not please a penniless person by their 
riches; but this VastupAla, like a new cloud here, always sprinkles with gold this 
earth which is burnt down by the wild fire of poverty. (2) 

__” Brother, it is needless to tell a long story of those bad and sinful ministers in whose 
minds no other idea but that of injuring the public revolves, Sing, indeed, the number- 
less merits of this Vastup4la, who observes the vow of benefiting the people, in hearing 
of which yow we have been old enough (?) (8) King Bhoja having gone up, penetrating 
the world of the sun, and the king Munja having got the brilliant possession of heavens, 
here lives Vastup4la alone to wipe off the dropping tears of beggars. (4) 

५0 great minister of 0 hAlukya kings! The dint of your reputation is heard with 
tears, and the hair standing on end through joy even in the three worlds, if well observed ; 
and this earth, even though polluted by Kéli, is made holy and pure by you with palaces, 
wells, water-places on the way, ponds, gardens, lakes, &c., [6uilé by you]. (5) May that 





* Mount Girnar, 

t Two words unintelligible. 

‡ For प्रतिष्ठित म्रतिष्ठापित is probably meant here, 
_ § The Porwala division of Vanifs, 
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prospérous and illustrious minister TejahpAla live for a long time! by whom, as by 
Chinffimani* made free from anxiety we rejoice. (6) 

® Here is Srikarana (?) the son of Lavanaprasfda and the father of Lavana- 
sifiha. May you [Zejahpala,] who are like a wish-fulfilling plant, be his minister for 
hundreds of ages. (7) Formerly Bali was sent down by the enemy of giants [ Vishnu] with 
his foot resting on the surface of the earth, while now by the hand of Vastupala. (8) 
From the best of ministers [Vastupdia] the loved Lalit& Devi obtained a son 
named Jayantasiiha, as the daughter of Puloma got Jayanta from Indra. (9) 

% Jaitrasifiha, Dhruva, the talented son of VAjada, born in the family of KAyasthas, 
wrote this panegyric in Stambh-Tirtha [where is a temple?) of SomeSvara Deva, 
the preceptor of GurjareSvara (?) (1) This was engraved with great efforts by the 
talented artizan (?) Kuméarsifiha, the son of Vahada. (2) May this panegyric of the 
family of Vastup4la remain safe through the grace of Amb and of the prosperous 
Nemi, the lord of three worlds. (8) 


The other inscriptions are much to the same effect, being fulsome praises of 
VastupAla son of १ the wealthy इवा Vanid who was Karbhiri or prime 
minister to Viradhavala Vighela king of Gujarit (A.D. 1214-1248), and of his 
brother TejahpAla, and others of their families. 
On a stone behind the temple is the following inscription, briefly descriptive of 
Vastupila’s temple, which seems to have been hitherto almost unnoticed :— 
agurefterte हारेशेवोज्ललभिया ॥ उपक उख्ितेनायं ्ैलराजो विराजते 
~. ४६ 
ओविच्रमसंवत १२८८ वर्े्र्िनवदीो ९१ शोमे महामात्य रीवसुपालेनश्रा त्मत्रेयीर्ध 
न 
पञ्चाद्धाग श्रीकपदिंयचमरासादसमलंङतः Mes ‘ 
खीयषद्ध्मचारिणोमहयीललितादेवीगरेयोधैविंश्तिजिनालं छतः अओसभरेताथिखरभा- 
सादस्तथा दविणपरेदि भायामहंमीसो खुरो चतरवंशरतिजिनोपदयोमितः ग्रीश्र्टा- 
पदम्रासादः + sauder रनारुचिरतरममिनवमरासाद woes fasgae कारयां चकते ॥ 


Translation. 

“This lord of mountains looks graceful, with the monastery of VastupAla standing 
i lik cklace of dazzling lustre. 
= ह ल Vinee pa year 1288 (A.D. 1281) in the month of Aévina, dark fort- 
night, 15th day, Monday, the great minister Vastup4la built, for his own good, a temple 
of AdinAtha [vanpi unintelligible] of Satrufijaya adorned with another temple of the 
prosperous Kapardi Yaksha at the back. In front of this, to the north-west, he built, 
for the good of his dutiful and illustrious wife Lalit& Devi, a beautiful temple 
SikharaprasAda adorned with [images of] twenty Jinks. 80 also tothe south [of thie] 
he constructed, for the good of another illustrious wife Sokhu, a beautiful AshtaprasAda 
gold temple adorned with [images of] twenty-four Jinis. He also built with his own 

money four new temples, looking splendid by the singular construction of the steps. 

Still farther north is the temple of Samprati Raja, called on Tod’s plate ५ 
Palace of Khengar.” It is partly a very old temple and partly a modern erection, 
built against the side of a cliff, and is ascended to by a stair. Inside the entrance thereis 
another very steep flight of steps in the porch leading up to a large mandapa, to the east 


* Ganeda, the remover of obstacles. 
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of which is added a second mandapa and a gambhara or shrine, containing a black image 
of NeminAtha dedicated by Karnarima Jayardja in 1461. The temple is probably one 
of the oldest now standing on the hill, and an inscription in it dates from A.D, 1158; 
but Samprati, whom the Jainas represent as one of their greatest patrons, is said to 
haye ruled at Ujjayini about the end of the third century B.C. and to have been the 
son of Kuniila, Asoka’s third son,* who, they say, became ruler of the Panjib. The , 
Buddhists represent him as succeeding his grandfather ASoka at Pataliputra. 

To the east of these, and on the face of the hill above, are other temples,—among 
them an old one going by the name of Dharmagé of MAngrol, built of grey granite—the 
image being also of granite. Near it is another ruined shrine, in which delicate granite 
columns rise from the corners of the sivihdsana, or throne, carved with many squatting 
figures, reminding one very forcibly of Bauddha, rather than Jaina carving. Near this 
is the only shrine on this mount to MahAvira Sw4mi—the twenty-fourth Tirthanikara, 

On the verge of the hill, at some distance to the north of the Jaina temples, and 
above them, stands a huge isolated rock, the Bhairava-jap,t or ^ Leap of Death,” 
otherwise styled the Raja-melavana-pathar—the “ desire-realizing rock,’””—whence poor 
wretches haye often been tempted by demoniac superstition to throw themselves away in 
the sadly deceitful hope of a happy future. Laying a cocoa-nut on the dizzy verge of 
this rock, the deluded victim attempts to poise himself upon it, and in another instant he 
is beyond humanity’s reach, and his body a prey to the vultures that soar under the lofty 
cliff. Such suicide has been for long forbidden, but only ten or eleven years ago three 
Kuiabis, keeping secret their intentiéis,/astended and made the fatal leap; some 
2304718 had also determined to do the same,!but were restrained. 

Not far from the Bhairava-jap 15 8 substatitial dwelling, occupied by one Sivadds, 
a yogi who has acquired great influence over the ignorant by his sanctimonious austerities 
and his charities—bestowed, of course, out of the offerings of his worshippers. South 
from this, and about 200 feet above the Jaina temples, is a Hindu shrine, called 
Gaumukha, beside a plentiful spring of water. From it the ascent is by a long steep 
stair to the crest of the mount, 400 feet higher, or about 8880 fect above the sea-level. 
There we find a pretty large temple, of great age, which once had a large open portico 
(plate XXXVI.); but the outer line of columns has been bricked up and a Sikhar or 
spire added or renewed, containing an unsightly stone, the image of Amba MAth—a 
goddess of ancient times, one of the many forms of Uma or Parvati, whom Tod dignifies 
with the titles of ^ Universal Mother,” and “Mother of the Gods.” And though here 
she is now exclusively appropriated by Hindus, she has a shrine at the door of 
Nemindtha’s temple; an image of her is mentioned also among the works of Vastupila 
on Girnar; and an inscription thus celebrates her praise ;— 

“The destroyer of doubts and fears, the accomplisher of all human desires and 
wishes, who causes to be completed the designs of the deyout—such a goddess is Sri 
MAté AmbikA, the sole power whereby the prayers of mankind are fulfilled, To her 
be praise and glory |” 

* He appears to havo been officially styled Dharma-Vivardhana, He is mentioned by Fa-Hian, ९, 10, and 


his history is told by Hiwan-Thsang, and in the Dieya Avadana, where his son is called di, Seo 
8. Julien, Mém. sur les Cont, Occ. tom. i. p. 154; and Burnouf, Int, Budd, pp. 404 and श, अ ह 
t Jap is the muttering of mantras, charms, or the names of a god ; hence this namo means a place where 


are repeated the names of Bhairays,—a devil or destructive manifestation of Siva, 
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The Jaina temples are all beautifully clean inside; this of Ambé is filthy with 
cae and seems scarcely ever to have been swept since the Buddhists or Jainas had to 

leave it. 

‘This summit is of but small extent, and at a short distance eastward there is a still 
higher rocky spire; beyond it is another almost as high, but still steeper and without a 
blade of vegetation on its granite sides; and at a still greater distance is a third but 
lower summit: these are the GorakhanAtha, the Dattiitraya or Nemindtha, and the 
KAliké peaks, From the Ambi 71914 we descend about 70 feet, and then climb up by 
steep stairs about thrice that height to a level of ubout,3470 feet above the sea—passing 
at the foot of the ascent a bush covered with rags;—for eyery pilgrim, as he turns in 
safety from these wild rocky summits, tears a shred off his cloth, and leaves it on this 
bush, On this second and highest summit there is a very small shrine, perhaps three 
feet square, to Gorakhandtha, the Sishya, or disciple of Matsyendranitha—a famous 
Bauddha guru, and—according to tradition—a less virtuous man than his pupil. From 
this peak we descend full four hundred feet, to about the level of the Kamandala- 
kunda—a reservoir of water on the face of the hill, and again climb a steep ascent, that 
tries the muscles of the trayeller’s legs, towards the Guru DattAtraya peak. On the 
way we pass immense numbers of small stones, collected in little groups upon the rocks 
at the sides of the path, as if every visitor made a virtue of forming his own little pile. 
By and bye the ascent becomes so steep that the hands come easily to the help of more 
wearied limabs, and at length the summit isgaided. It has a small open shrine or pavilion 
over the footanarks or pdduka of Nemin&tha cut in the rock, and was being ministered 
to by a naked ascetic. Beside it hungia heavy, bell. 

This Nemindtha or Arishtanemi, who gives his name to this summit, and to 
whom the Jainas consider the whole mount as sacred, is the twenty-second of their 
deified saints,—men who, through their successful austerities, they imagine, have 
entered nirvdya, and have done with the evils of existence. This one is the favourite 
object of worship with the Digambara, or naked Jainas. His complexion, they say, 
was black, and most, if not all of his images here, are of that colour; like all the 
other Tirthankaras, he was of royal descent, being the son of Samudravijaya, King of 
Sauryanagara or Soriyapuri, in the country of Kusayarta, and of the Harivariéa race— 
his paternal uncle being Vasudeva, the father of the famous Krishna.* At the age of 
three hundred he renounced the world, and leaving Dwirak4 went to Girndr to spend 
the remaining seven hundred years of his long life in asceticism; he received his 
Bodhi,” or highest knowledge whilst meditating at Seshavana, to the east of the 
Bhairava-jap, where footprints (pdgidi) are also carved—some say NeminAtha’s, others 
RAminanda’s, His first convert was a king DattAtri, to whom he became guru, after 
which he gradually rose to the exalted rank of a Tirthankara, and finally attained nirvdpa 
on this lonely pinnacle of rock which retains his name. He had as tutelary goddess, 
or familiar devi—Ambik‘ Mata, the same to whom the old temple on the first summit 
is dedicated. ‘The Mango tree is also appropriated to him by the Srdyaks as his 
“Bo-tree,” whilst the Sankha or conch shell is his cognizance. He is in fact, the 
Krishna of the Jainas. But it is not to them alone he is sacred here; the pilgrims met 
on the ascent and the naked ascetic at the shrine are not Srivaks, The Vaishnavas 


= Ante, p. 158, note, 
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who come from the pilgrimage to DwArak& consider they only reap the fruit of their 
toils when they have paid their respects here to Guru DattAtraya. May he not have 
some connexion also with KAla-Nemi, the Rikshasa ascetic of the Gandha-madana 
mountain, in the Rdémdyana ? 

Outside this very small enclosure was a most astonishing collection of pilgrims’ 
staves, Lyery one leaves his support here; some doubtless have been carried many a 
weary mile, till the hand had worn the end smooth; but here they had been laid down 
at last. Is it the burden of sin, or rather the ambitious desire of merit, that leads men 
to pilgrimages, penances, and sacrifices? And why is this merit so desired? If there 
were a position attainable by human effort where man might confront his Creator on 
equal terms, and by his merit make demands on Him, how surely would it be crowded 
by men of every nationality and of every age! ‘Ye shall be as gods” is still, as at the 
first, the most seductive of all temptations to the wilful human mind. 

Datt&traya is about $450 feet high, or within 20 feet of the height of Gorak- 
hanitha; between them is a lower rocky peak called Oghad’s tuk; and eastward 
from the first is another similar one—the Rénuka Sikhara ; whilst beyond this is KAlk& 
or KAlik&’s, the last summit on the ridge of Girndr, but much lower than the first three, 
It has a small shrine of the goddess KAlik4, and is the traditional haunt of the dreaded 
Aghoras—Saiva devotees feeding on carrion and eyen on human flesh* but now extinct. 
From any of the three higher points the .view is well worth the toil of the ascent. 
Girnar is engirdled by a line of lower hills,jthé highest being DAtar on the south, and 
over these hills the eye wanders across the-plains of KAthidwAd, stretching away to 
the sea on the south and past the hills.about, Dhank to the west, towards DwArakA; 
to the south-east are the Gir Hills, and'to the north and east the vast plains of the 
centre of this beautiful peninsula. The valleys between the central mount and the 
surrounding hills are thickly wooded and said to abound in game. 


XL THE ROYAL TOMBS AT JUNAGADH. 


ms Before leaving Junigadh we may notice the latest, and perhaps the last, purely 
igenous specimens of architecture: for Public Works officers and Italian workmen 
are doing their best to kill native art, and in the larger and wealthier towns of Gujarat 
व ere te for the chiefs, in a foreign style, badly imitated and 
rate or the age: and this le is rapidly being copied in less 
s “agentes example is raj being copi 
About eighteen years ago the mother of the 
present Nawab of Junigadh began 
to erect her own tomb, and entrusted the design to a native Saldt, (Plates KXXVIL and 
a ee as Sls tg oh 
* See Tod's Zravels in Western India, p. 384, 
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XXXVIII.) In style it differs but little, if at all from the tombs of the late Nawibs 
in the north-west of the city, but standing by itself in a walled enclosure near the 
tombs of the Bdra Sayyid or twelve saints, the architect had more space and better 
opportunities to display his taste. On a low basement 88 feet square, stands a second 
platform 34 feet 5 inches square, from the edges of which rise tue twenty columns 
supporting the colonnade or verandah surrounding the Magbdrd or tomb. These columns 
peculiarly rich and elegant, being supposed to represent a shaft oblong in section, to 
are each face of which a slender octagonal pillar 8} inches in diameter is applied, while 
are two outer corners are covered by two others 6} inches in diameter: the shafts 
the fluted and taper upwards exposing slightly the shaft they are supposed to cluster 
round. At three-fifths their height there is a cincture round each, and the bases are 
cut and ornamented in a style of elegance of detail we seldom see elsewhere, even in 
wood. Between the pillars are scolloped arches, sculptured round in an elaborate florid 
pattern. The three front colonnettes, however, of each pillar support the baluster-shaped 
shafts of the supports of brackets under the projecting eaves ; these supports turning 
over like a foliated shoot under the bracket and descending in beautiful buds. Over 
the eaves the line of the column is carried up and terminates above the upper frieze and 
crenellations of the wall in slender pinnacles. 

The corridors are flat-roofed, only broken by the arches at each corner of the walls 
which connect them with the outer columns. The building itself is about 21 feet 5 inches 
square outside, and 16 feet 4 inches inside; each wall being pierced by a door and two 
windows. The doors have scolloped atches-and elaborately carved architraves, with 
slender half-octagon pilasters and florid ‘pediments (see plate XXXIX.), The windows 
are of perforated stone and of different tracery patterns on each face, while the pair 
on one side, though generally alike, differ:in minute details: several of them are of 
exquisite beauty. 

Tnside are two pilasters against each wall from which arches are thrown to support 
the roof. Ontside, the roof has not a very pleasing effect : the round masses on each 
corner and on the summit serve no constructive purpose, nor are they in very good taste 
as mere omaments. As Mr. Fergusson has recently remarked :—“ All the carving is 
executed with precision and appropriateness, but it is all wooden, or in other words, every 
detail would be more appropriate for a sideboard or a bedstead, or any article of upholstery, 
than for a building in stone. The domes especially can hardly be traced back to their 
grand and solemn form as used by the Pathin architects. The pinnacles are fanciful, 
and the brackets designed more for ornament than work. It a a style, in fact, broken 
loose from the true principles of constructive design, and when thisis the case mo amount 
of ornament, however elegant it may be, will redeem the want of propriety it inevitably 
exhibits.”* 

Until the death of the Maiji Sahiba it was of dull reddish stantlstone colour, but 
since then it has been bedaubed and disfigured by a thick coating of whitewash. 





© History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, pp. 606, 607. 
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XII. GHUMLi OR BHUMLI. 


Jn the south of the NavAnagar territory and about forty miles west from DhAnk 
is Ghumli, an old deserted capital of the JaitwAs—now of Purbandar. It lies about 
four miles south of Bhanwar, in the last valley facing the north, in the north-eastern 
end of the Barada hills, and concealed from the north by a low ridge, which bends 
round in front of the opening to the valley or dell, shutting up the town in a sort 
of cul de sac, open only through the narrow valley to the north-west, by which it is 
approached from the modern village of Mukhind. Up both sides of the dell its ruined 
walls wind in various directions along the shelying ridges, which overlook it, up to the 
summit of the mountain, where was a fortified citadel still containing the walls of many 
of the houses in a tolerable state of preservation, but entirely deserted except by wild 
beasts. The very vertex is occupied by a small temple of Maté AsApuri—a favourite 
object of superstitious reverence with the Jaitwh Rajputs. 

According to the traditions of the province, the earliest seat of the Jaitws was at 
Srinagar, a few miles from their present oneof Purbandar. Soon afterwards it was at 
Bhimor or Mordwajpuri, now a ruined site opposite to Morvi, and six generations later 
—probably early in the tenth century, Ghumli or Bhumli was made the capital, and 
adorned with imposing buildings by Réja Sal Kumara, but in Samyat 1369 (A.D. 1318), 
it fell, after a desperate siege, by an armyrfromSindh. From Ghumli the पक्ष्य, chief 
then removed to Chaya, near Purbandar=the latter being its port, which has since 
supplanted Chaya. 1५.०७५ 

This ruined and deserted capital was visited by the indefatigable Colonel Tod in 
1822, and described by him in his Tyavels* in his usual glowing and exaggerated style. 
In 1837 Captain (now General Sir G.) Le Grand Jacob gave an account of a visit to 
it with much more accuracy and detail.+ 

“Allis now jungle,” says the latter, “where once multitudes of human beings 
resided ; within and without the ruined ramparts so thick is it, as to make it difficult to 
trace them even from a height. The ground plan of Gumlf resembles a wide spread fan, 
the two sides of which are formed by the gorge of the valley, leading up 10 the peak on 
which the fort is built, the circular portion being represented by the ramparts.” 

“The extreme breadth from the eastern to the western wall,!’ he adds, ‘is about 
three quarters of a mile ; its length from the north wall to the narrow of the gorge, less 
than half a mile; there are two flanks of about two hundred and fifty yards length, 
Joining the northern face to the natural flanks offered by the hills; the eastern one with 
its semi-arched battlements, reaching half way up the scoop of the hill, is in a tolerable 
state of preservation, but the remainder is in ruins, the bastions have fallen in, and are 
only faintly to be traced through the Jungle. A ditch, of the usual Hindu dimensions, 
surrounds the wall; the masonry I was surprised to find for the major part of well 
chiselled stone, with dove-tailed grooves for clamps; the iron or lead which may have 
been used for this purpose, has doubtless been long since pilfered. There were originally 








* Tod's Travels in Western India, pp, 404 क. 
t Jour. R. A. Soc. vol. V. Pp. 73 &. 
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two gateways to the north and west.” The last only was still standing till within a few 
years ago, and bears the name of RAmapola, but only a fragment of it now remains. 

“The area contained within the limits I have above described, is now tenanted only 
by wild beasts, and other jungle inhabitants ; mounds or lines of rubbish faintly pourtray 
the line of streets, though I am disposed to consider the houses were chiefly of frail 
materials; nothing remains as witness of its former state, save an insignificant temple 
near the eastern wall, two small flat-roofed ones of the earlier age of Brahmanism, a 
splendid well, itself worthy of description, and the ark or royal citadel, the contents of 
which peculiarly merit notice; wells of good masonry are sunk here and there, which the 
traveller should take heed not to stumble into. This ark occupies the centre of the area, 
and contains, originally guarded by a wall all round, the palace* and its adjuncts ; a large 
bathing reservoir, surrounded with small apartments as if for dressing rooms to the 
Zenana, if not the Zenana itself, is separated from the palace by a court.” 


The temple known as Navaldkhé stands in the middle of the other ruins, on a 
raised platform 1534 feet long by 102 feet broad. The enclosing wall or screen on 
the top of this, however, has entirely disappeared; and of the entrance only the steps 
and the bases of the two massive pillars above them remain, (Plates XL. to XLIV.) 

The temple itself measures 51 feet 5 inches from the threshold of the Iandap to 
that of the shrine, and 67 feet 8 inches to the back of the pradakshina or passage round 
the shrine inside. The width from the north to the south doors of the Mandap is 
55 feet 7 inches. The level of the temple is considerably raised above that of the court, 
and is approached by a flight of steps at, each, of the three doors. The Mandap is of two 
storeys, with twenty-two columns on धु each 9 feet 7 inches high, and thirty 
shorter ones on the low screen walls that emtlose it. It is of a pretty common cruciform 
shape, the central area being 29 feet square 5 each side of this an aisle is added, 
19 feet long, except on the west side, where in front of the shrine it is only 15 feet 
7 inches long; outside these, on the three outer sides, is further added a portico about 
8} feet square. 

The shrine is 9 feet 1 inch square inside, and is roofed by a neat dome with 
chakwdst or sacred birds on the lintels of the octagon. The linga that once 
occupied it was carried off to Purbandar long ago, and is now to be seen there in the 
temple of Kedarnith. x 

Round the shrine is a pradakshina, about 8 feet wide, but opening to over 
5 feet opposite the three windows that throw light into it on the different sides. 

The walls of this temple are built of slabs of moderate size of the caleareous sand- 
stone so common over Western KAthiAwAd, and are set on edge and clamped together. 
This mode of construction has hastened the ruin of this stately pile, for the walls being 
thin, when once a tree or plant has got its roots in between the slabs it has split the wall, 

The central octagon of the Mandap supports ४ frieze with a low parapet wall above, 
in front of the gallery or upper floor, to which there does not appear to have been any 
regular means of access, unless it may have been by some wooden ladder. The 
dome rests on the columns of the second storey, but the pendentive in the centre and 








tain त त Navalakha temple fore 
* Captain Jacob has, curiously enough, en the two-storeyed Mandap of the N « 
palace: the palace probably stood close by this temple, but to the north-east of it, and is now represented orly 
by a heap of stones. ^ 
+ Cuculus melanoleueus ? त 
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some of the upper courses of stone have fallen in, and it is now open in the middle. 
The east or front entrance is more dilapidated than either of the other two; the upper 
storey of the porch on this side has fallen, much of the débris lying in front; and the 
lintel of the entrance is broken and supported in the middle by a rough pillar built 
of blocks of the stones which lie about. (See plate XLII.) 

The brackets of the columns, both in the upper and lower floors, are sculptured, 
each with a different device (see plate XLII.) consisting of Kirtimukhs (fig. 1), 
the gatachuk, or four armed figure (fig. 2), a bird trimming its feathers (fig. 7), an 
elephant or an elephant’s head (figs. 8, 5, 16), a large human face (4), a monkey, 
two with one head (10),a bird with a flower in its beak (6), ४ horse with a man 
before and another behind, a pair of bullocks butting, an elephant and horse, a 
cock and sheep, a swordsman and elephant, a pair of birds (15), a couple of fishes 
(9 and 17), three monkeys, &e. 

The columns of the octagon (plate XLIY. fig. 2) and four in front of the shrine 
have bases of the broken-square plan, with a figure of a goddess or devi, having 
the left foot raised on the right knee, placed in a small compartment, enclosed by 
colonnettes and.a canopy. Over this are horizontal mouldings to a height of 2 feet 
8 inches, The next- division is 1 foot 8 inches high, and has a standing figure of a 
devata, Ganapati, Siva, Parvati, &c., &e., on each face, the small pilasters at the sides 
have the grasdd क griffon attached as a bracket to the outward sides. Over this 
is more ornamentation, and the column changes to an octagon, on the sides of which 
are carved eight devis, as on the base, Only|Somewhat smaller. At 5 feet 11 inches 
from the floor, the pillars become circular 4nd are girt, first by a collar of sixteen 
leaves and buds then by a string of, Chakuwds, or birds, hanging by eight short 
bands from a cincture of lozenge-shaped'car'vitits, over which is a belt, about 8 inches 
deep, of eight Kirtimukhs, The capital is 9 inches deep, and the bracket 134 inches. 
The other ten columns (fig. 1) are much plainer: they are broken-squares to a height 
of about 4 feet from the floor, then change into octagons, which at 5 feet 11 inches 
terminate in leaf points, and the shaft becomes circular up to 7 feet 14 inches where 
the capital begins and is exactly the same as in the other columns. 

The carving on the outside walls is what has chiefly attracted attention to this 
temple. On each face of the base of the shrine or Vimdna, under the windows, are two 
elephants, and a makara or grasd with their trunks intertwined. On the upper members 
of the base are—1. A line of Kirtimukhs. 2, Elephants holding a band or rope in their 
trunks, their ears just touching, and at the outer angles a human figure struggling as if 
to keep the rope off from him ; and, 8. A line of figures, mostly human, dancing, kneel- 
ing, playing music, fighting, &e., &c., intermixed with elephants, horses, a linga altar, a 
pair of intertwined snakes, birds, figures sitting on chairs, &८, Above this the first 
belt of the walls is occupied with figures of Devi or Lakshmi, four-armed, with the left 
foot raised as on the pillars of the Mandap. Over this is a torus and some mouldings ; 
then the principal belt, as at Amarnith and elsewhere, filled with larger figures, prin- 
cipally gods and goddesses of the Saiva mythology—some of the figures tolerably well 
executed, and the females without much of the usual exaggerations. The brackets 
supporting these have each a flower carved on the under side, with two leaves. Each 
compartment is enclosed by a pair of colonnettes with brackets of the goat-shaped or 
griffon figure (Sardula), with long legs and horns. The figures in the receding portions 
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and re-entrant angles are all males, or nearly so, and have beards of the formal cut 
80 common on Rijput sculptures, and on the figures Mr. Sherring has styled ‘ Bhar’ ;* 
some have also moustaches and occasionally a turban badly set on. Indeed until within 
a century ago or so, turbans are not usual on Hindu sculpture, and such as do exist 
are represented rather over the head than on it. Close above these last are two very 
small figures on a sort of shelf, Above this belt is a cornice, of which monkeys 
crown all the projecting corners. Among the minor sculptures in this temple are 
some obscene figures, but not many, and in obscure corners. On a Vaishnava temple 
they would, probably, haye been a characteristic feature. 

Under the shrine window on the south side, and just over the two elephants, is a 
figure of Brahma and Saravatt; in the corresponding position on the west is Siva and 
Parvatt; on the north the figures are completely destroyed; they were probably Vishnu 
and his consort Sri or Lakshmi. 

The porches haye been roofed with slabs, carved with human and animal figures, 
but they have nearly all fallen. The other compartments of the roofs haye lotuses or 
other circular flowers carved upon them, 

Heaps of stones lie about, many of them elaborately sculptured. But no inseription 
ordate helps us to form any estimate of the age of this temple. It hardly seems to 
belong in style to the tenth or early half of the eleventh century, but may have been 
erected in the latter half of the eleventh or in the twelfth century, A.D. 

In many of the stones there are [कषा natural cavities, which when exposed 
have been occupied by plants that at पष्प seem to grow out of the solid stone.t 

To the south-west of this temple, and-oily a few yards from the outer enclosure of 
it, is the Sikhar or spire of. what Tod'¢alls '“the’Temple of Wisdom,” or of Ganapati, 
and Jacob that of “Hanuman”: it is now so utterly ruined that no one can say to whom 
it was dedicated (plate XLY.). Nothing remains of it but the Fimana ox tower, bereft 
of the jambs and lintel of the door, and three or four pillars of the Mandap. But 
the style of this tower is of an old type; it measures 7 feet 9 inches square inside, 
and the walls are 2 feet 3 inches thick, but unlike those of the Navalikha, the stones 
are smaller, very carefully jointed, and laid on their beds. The mode of closing the 
spire, too, is the same as that of the Son or Suvin कयौ temples on the hill above, 
to he described presently, and must belong to the same age, probably not later than 
the eighth or ninth century, A.D. न 

ते to the = is the Vanidvasi—the ruin of an old Jaina temple, of 
which only a few pillars of the Mandap and three of the small cells that er 
now remain—scarcely sufficient, without turning over a large portion 
stones, to determine the plan and dimensions. 21 

The pillars are lain, bat the bracket capitals have the same whimsical pon 
sculpture as those of the Navalikha temple. The doors of the little erin 
24001 oy Court have been elaborately carved in sandstone, but are mostly ruined. 





१ Journ. R. As. Soe. (N.S.) vol. Vx pp. 876 ff, and figs. 7, 8, and 10. 

t “TI observed,” says ५ “aq small tree growing out of the side of 
absence of any artifical fissure, and its smoothly-wrought surface, I could 
seed to have been incrusted within it, on its original formation in the quarry, प 
had ut length succeeded in fructifying. If this surmise be sete, it affords a striking 
the vegetative principle. ‘The stone was 8 compact conglomerate, 


one of the stones which from the 
only account for by supposing the 
which the rain of so many centuries 
instance of the vitality of 
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Among the stones I found an image of Pirsvandtha, carved in a hard yellowish 
stone of great specific gravity; it is about 4 fect high and but little damaged (see 
plate XLVI. fig. 1). 

East of this again is the JethAni wiy, which must orignally have been a large 
and noble public well with steps down to the bottom of it, and galleries above, as in 
the Addlaj wiy near Ahmadibid; but half of it has entirely disappeared, and the 
stones have been carried off, At the bottom of the descent on each side is a gokhle 
or niche, very neatly carved. On a slab on the right side, near the entrance at the 
east end, under a cow and calf eating balls of food, is an inscription, of which only 
small fragments here and there are legible. It began :— 


१० ॥ स्वत र्दष् 


probably Samvat 1883 = 4.7. 1326-7 ; fourteen years after the traditional date of the 
destruction of the city, a circumstance which throws doubt on even Jacob’s date for 
that event. This great well was doubtless a royal work, and as the Jaitwé chiefs never 
attempted to rebuild the city after its sack, we must suppose that this event did not 
occur till some time, but not long, after Samyat 1383. 

Scattered about all over the site of Ghumli are fragments of temples and other 
buildings, but so far as I could discover by visiting all I could catch a glimpse of over 
the jungle or hear of from the yillagers at Mukh4nA, there are no others worth special 
notice either for size or carving. They १. एष्व have been mostly small shrines of the 
12th and 13th centuries, and now quite ained, ` 

Ascending the gorge above Ghumli,, however, to the south-west, under some 
magnificent old mango trees, and comniiiidin# “splendid view of the Navalikh and all 
the valley round it, are three old temples. Of the first—perhaps a Vaishnava temple 
—the shrine remains, 5 feet 1 inch square inside, with walls 18 inches thick, and ४ 
pradakshina 2 feet 5 inches wide round it. On the lintel of the shrine door is GaneSa, 
and on the frieze above is Vishnu seated with Garuda below his dsana or throne, 
a nimbus behind his head, and female figures at each side; to the left of Vishnu, in 
another compartment, is Brahm4A, three-faced, seated cross-legged on two hansas or 
sacred geese, with two female attendants; and to the right is Siva, three-faced, with 
the bull Nandi below, and two females. All three have four arms each, and are about 
15 inches high. In front of the shrine door two pillars of the Mandap still remain, 
divided into three nearly equal lengths of four, eight, and sixteen sides, with bracket 
capitals of the usual cruciform shape. 

The second temple, on the south side of the last, has had a Mandap with low screen 
wall 1 foot 9 inches thick. The shrine is 6 feet 4 inches square inside, with walls 2 feet 
2} inches thick, surrounded by a pradakshina 3} feet wide, the outer wall of the temple 
forming an oblong 17 feet 4 inches by 29 feet inside and 21 by 824 feet outside, with 
four pillars in front of the shrine 2 feet 2 inches square below, octagon above, and having 
square bases. They have round capitals and brackets of grinning Kirtimukhas and 
four-faced figures. The walls are of plain ashlar, the stones neatly dressed and jointed. 
‘There has also been a porch, but it has fallen. 

The Sikhar is much ruined, but has been carved with a sort of Chaitya-window 
pattern, not deeply cut, and other mouldings usual in temples from the eighth century, 
or earlier, to the 10th or 11th, and crowned with a large flat amlasila, 
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On the south side of this are three small cells, occupied by an ascetic KAki एव, 
and beyond them is a large old well, built of well-dressed stone. 

On the very summit of the hill is a small plain square shrine of AsApurA Mati,* 
and near it the walls of many of the houses of the long-deserted fort surrounded by a 
massiye wall of which the crenellations only have fallen, 


Of the Ramapola or west gate—which was standing onlya few years ago, and 
might have then been saved by a few props, and cutting down the vegetation over it,— 
only two of the brackets now remain, hanging over the ruin (plate XLVII.). “It is 
narrow,” says Jacob, “but of considerable depth, containing five arches and apparently 
Spaces fora double portcullis. The sculpture is worthy of observation; it consists of 
figures in parallel compartments, elephants, lions, tigers’ heads, warriors, musicians, and 
dancing women, well and boldly executed ; a catalogue of ancient musical instruments 
could be compiled from these walls.” The gate, however, notwithstanding the praises 
it has received from visitors, was never probably equal to those at Dabhoi. It belonged 
to the same style and was of about the same dimensions, the walls being 15 feet apart, 
and the clear roadway between the pilasters 11 feet 6 inches. + 

Outside this gate are a few paliyds still standing, and many more trampled into the 
earth by the cattle, while others have been carried off for building purposes. They were 
formerly much more numerous. Jacob says—*I counted nearly a hundred of these 
testimonies to JaitwA valour; in the centre, that of some grandee is sheltered by a small 
mausoleum; most of these warriors, wliether on horse or foot, haye immense shields, and 
are boldly sculptured ; under one bearifig a striking resemblance to the Grecian satyr, 
I distinctly traced the date of Samiyat'1118, ‘corresponding to A.D. igs Time had 
been too busy with the other inseriptions to enable me to decipher them, ; The figures 
carved on them are mostly represented on horseback—the horses covered with what may 
equally pourtray a thick quilt or chain armour. 











Tust outside is the Derini Way, a much smaller and plainer structure eon प 
प ९१४24 Way, and also much decayed. Between be rae? ste ai ५ 
the valley to the east of the old city, are the remains of several other wells. ; 

Outside the Ramapola, and to the south-west of the 06९7४04 Way, are क ins 
of a pretty large artificial lake, the Salésar Talio, formed by an embankmen wn 
across the mouth of a valley. At the east end of it is a small Saiva temple, oe 
complete ruin, the mandap entirely fallen, and the shrine only corte mu 
dilapidated about the Sikhar. ‘There is nothing, however, remarkable a : it. Sine 

About 350 or 400 feet above this is another large taldo, pes pee ol uy 
६७), with some eighteen or twenty temples at the west end of ८ प three 
at the east, none of them very large, but all apparently of an earlier bromine ध 
below, and perhaps dating from the eighth to the tenth century (see ल bend 
The larger ones consist of a square shrine built near one end of ae ns col 
TuanJap, and the smaller ones of an outer room or pore’ BTS © and the smaller ones of an outer room or poreh and a e mandaps 





* Assé is the goddess of Hope, mentioned in the Harivaiga (c. 135) along with Hri, Sri, Dhriti, Kirtti 
Mean: ५५८ ८4 ) प ध 
gode entioned in the 
edha, Priti, Mati, Khyati, and Sannati, the goddesses of Chastity, Riches, Firmness, Glory, Devotion 


Pleasure, Wisdom, Fame, and Modesty respectively. 
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haye fallen, except that of one of the three larger ones, shown in the background a little 
to the right of the middle of the view, of which a considerable portion is still entire. 
This appears to have been a Vaishnava temple with four columns in the mandap. From 
the pradakshina a small door opens on the right or north side into a little room outside 
the enclosure wall ; and at the back and south sides there are small openings or windows 
into similar apartments; these cells were probably for storing the clothing, jewels, 
and articles of value belonging to the idol. The roofs of the pradakshina and aisles 
in these temples have slanted downwards. 

In the mandap is a figure of Vishnu, about 4} feet high, broken across the neck, 
but otherwise scarcely damaged (plate XLVI. fig. 2). It would be worth removing 
toa local museum at Rajkot, or even to Bombay, It was from these temples that Jacob 
removed the Trimurti figure of Brahma now in the Asiatic Society’s Museum at Bombay. 

These shrines, however, differ from most others in the way they are roofed; the 
Sikhar or spire being gradually contracted in dimensions inside, till it terminates in a 
square aperture of about a foot, covered by a single slab. In one of the larger temples, 
on the north side of this group, shown in the extreme right of the view, there appears 
to have been two floors and above the second, the area is gradually contracted in this 
way. The shrine is 10 feet 9 inches square inside, and the walls 3 feet 9 inches 
thick, with a pradakshina 6 feet wide, having four windows, one on each side and two 
behind. 

At the east end of the TalAo is a temple.with a pretty large naus, roofed over in a 
similar way, as is also its shrine. The wallsof all are built of carefully squared stones 
laid on their beds, and most probably built without lime, though before they ceased to be 
used some of them, at least, seem to have been pointed and whitewashed. 

Many carved stones, pdliyds, images, &c. lie about. 


5 The legend of the destruction of this place is thus told* by General Sir G. Le Grand 
‘acob:—*'The Bhitt’s story of the cause why Bhumli fell,” he says, “viz., the curse 
pronounced by Suin Kasirtn, a coppersmith’s daughter, as a punishment of the Rija 
for his attempts on her yirtue, is founded on something less vague than the generality of 
such like legends ; one of the temples on the hill is dedicated to her, and still bears her 
name. ‘The following local tradition throws light on the manner of the times :— 

“Son (or Suiin) KAsArin, a celebrated beauty who flourished about A.D. 1113 
(Samvat 1169) was demanded in marriage by a Birwattia of BAbridwid, named 
Rakhayit, as a reward for his valour against the Rna’s enemies; but on seeing her the 
Rand was himself captivated by her charms, and sent secret notice to the Babridwid 
chief, of the excellent opportunity for removing his rebellious vassal which the marriage 
ceremonies would present; the event happened as wished for, and the BAbrid hero was 
alain by the troops which his own chief brought thither for the purpose. Suan KAsdrin 
was inconsolable; she refused all the solicitations of royalty, and at length fled from his 
violence to the shelter of a Brahman’s abode; here her cause was espoused by all the 
brotherhood as a point of honour, and no less than one hundred and twenty-five performed 
trdgat on themselves, to bar the Rnd from his victim 3 all this blood, however, did not 





* Journ, R. As: Soc. vol. V. p. 78, 
t Selfimmolation. 
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quench the prince’s ardour; the virgin bride uttered the fearful imprecation which 
ruined his capital, and then escaped to offer herself to the flames, a victim of tyranny, 
aes and superstition.” Tod relates the tale without mention of the Babrii chief. 

Soon after,” he adds, “came the invader from Sindh, when Ghumli was invested, and 
defended for six months. All that was precious to the people, their families and 
children, were placed in Bhimkot,” on the summit of the hill, “whose defence was 
entrusted to the Mhérs, whilst the prince, his chiefs, and auxiliary Rajputs defended the 
talditi, or lower town. As the siege slackened at night, the defenders used to visit their 
families in Bhimkot, of which the besiegers took advantage, entered Gumli, and 
following up their success, scaled Bhimkot. An indiscriminate massacre followed, in 
which Sivaji, the Tarquin of Gumli, his kindred and friends, were cut to pieces ; their 
names are enumerated, and amongst them are many of the ancient tribe of Dabi.” The 
date of this catastrophe Tod gives as 8, 1109, or A.D. 1058, that is, 60 years earlier 
than that given by Jacob, ‘The Asuras,” he adds, “(as the Islamites are generally 
styled by the Rajput bard) are distinctly stated to have worn long beards; and it 
is added, that, ‘having read the Koran in the temple,’ they forthwith returned to 
Sindh.””* 

If Suan KAsArin, however, lived in the eleventh or twelfth century, and Ghumli 
was not destroyed till the fourteenth, it is difficult to see what connection the one had 
with the other. The truth seems to be, that some time during the fourteenth century, 
and probably in the first half of it, कण पृ invaded Barada and besieged the Ran& 
inGhumli. After a long contest, Undd, despairing of success, returned with his army 
to Kachh. Here, according to tradition, his ‘son Bamani,t ashamed of the disgraceful 
termination of his father’s expedition, assumed thé command of the army and conducted 
it back to Ghumli, which place he reduced after an obstinate siege of twelve months. 
The Sammis destroyed the city, which the Jaitwis, from superstition, did not attempt to 
rebuild, but removed their capital to Chaya near the sea coast. Purbandar, said to 
be on the site of SadAmapura, mentioned in the Bhagavat Purdna, was at first the 
port of Chaya, but has since become the seat of government of the Jaitw& chief.t 

Probably owing to the resistance made by the Baradé Rands, the Sammis, after 
reducing Ghumli, returned to Kachh, without establishing their authority in the country. 
Jam Undid, however, is said to have given his territory jn Sindh in charity to the 
Charans before setting out to conquer another, and on Bamani’s arrival in Kachh on 
४ way back he formed the design of establishing himself there, and succeeded in 

ing 80. 


From Mukhina I made an excursion to Sakroji Taldo, about nine miles off, but 
fully a third of the way was through jungle among the Barada hills, where riding 
‘was impossible, ॐ 

It is 9 small artificial Inke in the bosom of the “hills, and has four shrines at the 
cardinal points. That on the south, facing east, seems to have been the principal one, 
and is the only one still used. The small Mandaps of all of them have fallen, and the 





* Tod’s Travels in Western India, p. 416. 
+ May this not have been Mandi mentioned in the Kachh annals? See ‘below pp. 197, 198. 


t Conf, Bombay Selections, XXXIX. (N.S.) pp. 166, 207. 
11540.) AA 
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Vimdnas or shrine towers measure about 7 feet 2 inches square outside, I found no 
inscription here. 

Between three and four miles south of MukhAndis the Vethiy4 W4v (plates XLIX., 
L,, and LXIX. fig 1), which, with the Chhatra in front of it is 208} feet in length. The 
Chhatra or Mandap at the east end is supported by twelve pillars, and measures 18 feet 
6 inches square. From this the steps descend to the Wdv, which is 14 feet 10 inches 
wide, bridged over at intervals, about 40 feet apart, by three canopies, at one end of each 
of which narrow stairs descend into the Wdv, landing on the platforms below. The 
circular well at the west end is 18 feet 8 inches in diameter, but the whole is filled up 
with earth to about the level of the first platform below the surface, about 12 feet down, 
and large Banyan trees have taken root on the sides which haye been faced with 2 feet 
7 inches of stone in front of the rock out of which the whole has been hewn. ‘The style 
of the pillars, &c. is in keeping with that of the Nayalikh’ temple: the same whimsical 
variety in the bracket figures is also very noticeable, and there can be little hesitation in 
referring it to the same age. 

At Pasthar, a little to the south, is an old temple to the sun-god Sarya. It is of 
the same plan as those at Son [ए 8 8६21, but roofed with long slabs of stone. The 
pradakshina has had a slanting roof, and twa small windows at the back. One pillar of 
the Mandap alone remains standing, with four-armed figures on the brackets. Ganesa 
is carved on the lintel of the door, andyStiya inside is represented much as Vishnu 
usually is, but with only two hands, and olding up a flower in each, with a nimbus 
behind the head, ringlets descending from’ behind the ears, and wearing a sort of mural 
crown. (See plate LXV. fig. 1.) Beside him are three smaller figures, now somewhat 
defaced: one of them has been a well-caryed female with a mace (?) in her right hand, 
and her hair dressed in the style prevalent in the great Saiva temple at Pattadkal.* 

A small temple in front of this has been entirely seized upon by the roots of a Vad 
or Banyan tree, which twine round the stones of the roof and walls and about the 
images—ten in number, and each about 2} fect high, among whom are Ganapati and 
several female figures, one a horse-headed Kinnara, all in a sitting posture, but much 


bein by time. The Stirya Wav on the east side of this is also overgrown by a Banyan 
TA. 





* 8९6 First Season's Report, p. 30, 
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XII. GOP. 

A march northwards from Bhumli brings the traveller to the village of Gop, a little 
to the south-west of the isolated Gop Hill. To the east of this, at Nand Gop or व प०४ 
Gop, is a large cavern that has been occupied by ascetics, and on visiting it, I discovered 
in the village the shrine of an old temple,—perhaps the only fragment now standing of 
the old city, which appears to have covered a considerable area round the present village 
This shrine seems to have been last used as one of the corner towers of a small fort, the 
east and south curtain walls of which have been built of the stones of the temple that 
once surrounded the shrine; for in this ancient type of temple the shrine occupied almost 
the centre of the building, and was surrounded by a double court, the outer one a few 
feet lower than the inner one and shrine. (See plates LI., LII., and LIII.) 

The shrine itself is 10 feet 9 inches square inside, and about 23 feet high, with walls 
2 feet 6 inches thick, built of coursed ashlar, each course about 8 inches deep and carefully 
jointed, but built without cement of any kind. At 11 feet from the floor are four holes 
in the back and front walls, each 14 inches high, as if for joists; and over them, in 
the side walls, are six smaller ones, as if for rafters. 

For 6} feet above this the walls are perpendicular; then the area contracts as in 
the temples of Son KAnsart at Ghumli, six or seven courses haying bevelled edges, but 
those above them square faces, until the apex is covered by a single slab. 

Part of the front wall over the door has some time or other fallen, and been rebuilt, 
but with the inner sides of the stones turned out, showing the sockets of the clamps 
with which the stones had been secured." On’ the left jamb of the door is carved the 


qu] 

It is not easy to say what may be the age of these letters ; but I feel inclined to 
regard the building as the oldest structure of the kind in KAthiwid, and probably not 
later than the sixth century ; how much older I am not at present prepared to say. 

Inside are two figures in yellow stone to which the villagers give thenames of Rima 
and Lakshmana:—Rima with a high square Mukuta or headdress, and Lakshmana with 
alow crown, long ear-rings, ringlets, and holding a spear in his right hand. 

On the fragments of the basement that remain are many curious dwarf स 
like the gapa we find on the caves of Biddmi, and on the old Vaishnava temple at 
Aihole ; i much weather-worn. miners 

८८ ae are pirating being a hipped one,—pierced with two chaitya-windows, 
or dormer arches on each side (plate ना, fig. 2), which have all originally contained 
figures. Ganapati is still in one on the west side, and another Deva occupies one न 
the north. About 2} fect below the string-course on the wall-head are a series 4 
holes as if for the ends of beams—doubtless those that once supported the si of र 
Surrounding temple, or inner court, which has been 35 fect 2 inches square, wil ie 
on the east side 18 feet 4 inches by 7 feet 3 inches. The outer court, possibly open above, 


or at least laterally, must have been about 9} feet wide. 
^^ 2 र 
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XIV. JAMNAGAR or NAUANAGAR. 


The town of Jamnagar the capital of the JAdejA Jams or chiefs of the province 
of HAlar is quite of recent origin, having been founded by J4m Raval as his capital, 
when he was driven out of Kachh by Rao Khangdr in Samvat 1596 (A.D. 1539). Its 
founder called it NavAnagar, a name by which it is still as well known as by the 
alternative one of Jamnagar. Being a comparatively new city there is not much of 
antiquarian interest about it. Indeed the most important buildings belong to the 
present century, the city having been largely built by the Jam Ranmalji about forty 
years ago, though some of the large Jaina temples may possibly be somewhat older. 
At the village of NAgn4 close by, are many monumental PAliyas and some old temples, 
but in no way noteworthy. 

The front of the Palace (plate LIV.), the Dehli gate (plate LV.), and a small corner 
fort of the town,—built by the Jam Ranmalji, the sixteenth chief in succession, who 
came to the gadi in A.D, 1814,—are fair specimens of modern Hindu architecture. In 
the first example will be recognized at once the same style as in the Maqbird at 
Junagadh (plates XXXVII. and XXXIX.), only here applied to a dwelling instead 
ofatomb. The perforated stonework is cbfifined to the arches over the windows on both 
floors. ‘The balconies to the windows inthe upper stories are much in the style of those 
in Jain temples of an earlier date, but the wider portions of the baleony are here opposite 
to the piers between the windows, anil’ the"détails of carving, though even more minute 
than in older works, are by so much the less artistically effective. The upper cornice, 
carved more elaborately than any piece of upholstery, is, however, in strange contrast 
with the plain red tiled roof that surmounts it 3 and the whole effect is spoiled by the 
repeated coatings of whitewash it is thought proper to bestow upon it regularly. 

The gateway was intended to be a fine one, and the inner one, partly seen through 
the doorway, is really fine so far as it was finished, but Jam Ranmal died before it was 
completed, and anew Jim arose who cared for no such things, so the scaffolding was 
pulled down and even the holes in which it was supported were left unfilled up, and so 
it stands as when its projector died. 

A new temple of Vishnu or Dwirkdndthji in the modern style, isin course of 
erection by the old Diwin—the Dives” of the town, and which, curiously enough, 
Was mentioned in the last report of the district as ‘a Dharmagild—a work of general 
public utility’! A set of six images of black marble—Vishnu or Krishna, his 
vihana or carrier—-Garuda, and his wives—Satyabhimda, the daughter of Satrdjit, 
Lakshmand, JAmbavatt, the daughter of Jambavin king of the bears, and 10418 
—are ready for installation as soon as the temple is completed. 
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XV. KACHH. 


The tongue of land forming the province of Kachh lies between 22° 46’ N., the 
latitude of Navandr Point, and the parallel of 24°, and between 68° 22’ and 71° 3’ of 
East longitude, having an extreme length of 168 miles, and a breadth varying from 
48 miles in the west to scarcely 30 in the east, and atone place between Dudhi and 
Bachiu, of only 18 miles, It is bounded by the Ran on the north, east, and south-east ; 
by the Kort or Lakpat river on the north-west, by the Arabian Sea on the west, and by 
the Gulf of Kachh, separating it from KAthiAwad on the south. The great salt desert 
marsh or Ran to the north contains the Islands of Khadiar and Pachham, with some 
smaller ones, and the grass tract called Banni, ‘The principal sub-divisions of the main- 
land are—1. PAvar—said to be the original seat of the KAthis,—about 50 miles in length 
by 20 in breadth along the southern margin of the Ran, and bounded on the south by 
the Charwad range of hills; its capital is Bhuj, founded by Khangir in Samvat 1605 
or A.D. 1548; 2. Gard& Pathak, between Pavar and the Kori river; 3. Abdsd, 
so named from Jam 4४१४, the fourth in descent from Jam ता who gaye the name 
of JAdejé to the tribe,* between the Charwad range and the Arabian Sea; 4. Kunda 
Pargana, a small district in the extreme west; 5. KAntha or KAnthi along the south 
coast; 6. Miyani, east of Pivar, taking its name from the Miyan& tribe which resides 
chiefly in it;+ and 7. Vagad, occupyingythe peninsula in the east. 

Of these, KAnthi evidently gave origin to the name of Kdvés xéamos applied by 
Ptolemy to the gulf that’ washes 'its°southern shore, but which ‘the author of the 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea calls the gulf of Baraké. Ptolemy, however, also places 
an island hereabouts (long. 111°, lat. 18°) which he calls Baraké, indicating perhaps the 
Bét or island of Sankhodar, or perhaps more probably Okhamandal, which may have 
been then an island, as it is almost still so at high water; the Greek BAPAKH-here 
representing the vernacular Dydrak& (in Magadhi—Baravavae). 

The Ran ¢ is also mentioned in the Periplus as “another gulf beyond the Indus, of 
which the northern coast is unexplored and called Hirinon,” the Sanskrit Irina; ^ and 
consists,” the author continues, “ of two parts, of which one is called the Greater and the 
other the Lesser; but both these seas are full of shoals and of eddies that are rapid 
and close to one another, and stretch far out from the shore, so that frequently when 
the mainland has been lost sight of vessels run into them, and being carried forward into 
the inner circles of the vortex, are destroyed. Now a promontory stands out above 
this gulf which, after running east and south, trends from Eirinon towards the west, 
encompassing the gulf called Baraké, which contains seven islands. Those escape 
who falling back a little round the entrance to this and make their way into the open 
sea, while those who are once fairly locked into the. hollow of Baraké are destroyed, 
for great and exceeding heavy is the surf, and the sea is boisterous and muddy, and 





ग Jim Abda ruled over this district, and his descendants are sill known as Abids—Ind. Ant, vol. V. p. 167. 


† See Ind. Ant. vol. V. p 172. 
+ On the Ran conf, Pottinger in Journ, Roy. As. Soc, v0l. I. pp. 206%; Burnes, Trans. Hey. As. Soe 


vol. III. pp. 569 ff. 
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has eddies and rapid currents. The bottom in some places is broken, and in others 
rocky and sharp, so as to cut the cables that lie upon it, sometimes snapping them at 
once, and at others fraying them away on the bottom. And the indications of these 
places to those coming from the sea are enormously large black snakes meeting them; 
for in the parts beyond these and about Barugaza, the snakes they meet are smaller 
and of pale-green or golden colour. Immediately beyond Barakéis the gulf of 
Barugaza and the mainland portion of Ariaké (or Larike), the principal state of 
the kingdom of Mambarus and of all India. Of this realm, the inland portion 
which borders on Skythia is called Abéria, while the portion along the coast is called 
Surastréné,”"* 

Professer Lassen locates the Audumbari of Sanskrit writers—the Ode@mbarw of 
the Greeks—in Kachh. The Kori mouth of the Indus also, which separates this province 
from Sindh, is identified as the Sanskrit Lonivart, known to the Greek geographers as 
the Lonibaré, as being the outlet of the Loni or Luni river which falls into the Ran 
at its north-eastern extremity.t 

Capt. Wilford क says the conquest of Kachh “by Menander is well attested, 
for unquestionable vestiges of it remained in the second century, such as temples, 
altars, fortified camps, and very large wells of masonry, with many coins of Menander 
ny Apollodotos.” This is founded on the statement of Strabo already referred to 

p. 18). 

The early history of Kachh has been, but little, if at all, investigated and is 
involved in the greatest obscurity. The only scrap of information we have from 
published sources is the notice by Hiwan Thsang (cir. 640) in his Si-yu-ki, which runs 
thus:—“Ce royaume (de K’ie-ch’a) a-environ trois mille ए de tour; la circonférence 
de la capitale est d'une vingtaine de i. Sa population est trés-nombreuse, et toutes 
les familles vivent dans Yopulence. Il n’y a point de-prince (indigéne). Ce pays est 
sous la dépendance du royaume de Ma-la-p'o (MAlvA) auquel il ressemble par la nature 
du climat, les produits du sol et les moours des habitants. Il y a une dizaine de couvents, 





* Perip. Maris Erythrai, § 40, 41:—40 Meri देते Shen woraply Eraphe tors पीता वणम waph tiv Blpear. 
भत [11171111 
शण भो pangs वये सोत ris, dig कम sig ती und पित्ता) ६००८०८५ Th न्येन एम ६ mpodyplerre Kal 
11.) 11.1.19... 1.1.711. 
Bow, 2.1.717 71111 
ae र ds xb mbhanyes dvabpaubrees दक of Bale adeiy लतया Thy वरणो 1111. 

yp Kiar दन xa) 6 Nay, द Oddacoa rapaydtns xa) कि Kad Blvas दु xa} 7.71. 11 
a ee श ty nice UW जसि Kal dndbvpes, Sore ०८७५९००५ rds mapaxeusdyas नवीन Bd 7८८५१ नता ८१०५ & 
the ४. dy 7h Bub. मन्था B ववम, स्थ ded meddyous 11.31, 

क rata sheng al vais weg) 1171111 
म eis 4 1111, 227 
cae ig ग Tatens 74 uly protyeia २८6 evvepltorra “ASypla Kaira Ta Be wapabaddooe 

For "लेत the MS. reads "Apafuis, and some edit त ८८०) ५ 
न त Mii 

1 Bard is १ ५ कग or “to the seaward,” connected with ddr, Sank, ण * water.” 

t amie Vol. IX. ए, 231. “Tradition,” he adds, “says that the ancient city of Teja in Kachb,” ata 
न eae of Surdshtra, “was founded by an ancient king called Teja, or Teja-Karna 
ग eel from Ikshwaku,—Paru, Buj, or Boj, and Teja ; the two first are noticed 

4. Prophetic chapters, where Puru is generally called Puru-Kachha, and the other Buja 
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qui renferment environ mille religieux, et od l’on étudie en méme temps le grand 
et le petit Véhicule. On compte plusieurs dizaines de temples des dieux; il y a 
beaucoup d’hérétiques,’* 

The provincial language, Dr. Wilson says, “is nearly identical with the Sindh 
spoken on the lower banks of the Indus, from which the immigration of population into 
Kachh seems principally to have taken place, The Kachhi is now but little used in 
any literature or business.” Gujardtt and Hindustiint are spoken by great numbers of 
the people; understood by all except those in the north, who follow a pastoral life and 
speak Kachhi, Gujardtt is principally used in business correspondence and taught in the 
schools. 

The Kathis are probably the earliest race we can now identify as occupants of 
Kachh, where they were a powerful, if not the ruling, race till the arrival of the 
Sammas: their stronghold was PAvargadh, but they probably held the southern 
coast also. They seem to have been originally, as to some extent they yet are, a fair 
race, among whom, even still, blue eyes are not uncommon. From their physiognomy 
and name they have been supposed by Tod and others to be of Skythian descent, It can 
scarcely be questioned that like many later immigrants they entered Kachh from Sindh, 
They were doubtless pressed upon by the Ohdvadis from Panchisar and northern 
Gujarit, and by the Vaghelis from Sardhdr and Munjpur before the invasion of the 
Sammis, They were driven out of Kachh in the fifteenth century by Jim Abda into 
Panchal Deéa in the Surishtran peninsulay-where probably offshoots from the tribe had 
previously settled, and to the whole of प ch/province they haye since given the name 
it is now best known by,—while in Kachh'there is not now probably a single native Katht 
family. Indira anal 

With the the KAthts in early times’ were doubtless also settled the Abhirs or 
Ahirs+ still pretty numerous in different parts, and who probably came across the Ran 
from Pirkar. They are worshippers of the goddess Mata, and of Vachard—a Rajpat 
saint. They are divided into five sub-tribes:—(1) Machhua, living about Dhori, 
Kunarid, &c,; (2) Pranthalid, in the district of Prdnthal, in Kachh; (8) Boricha, 
in KAnthi; (4) Sorathia, who came from Sorath and are scattered over एष्व; and 
(5) ९०५१५, from Chord, living about Adesar, PalinswA, SanwA, Umiyu, Jathwida, 
Bel, &९, They have long since spread into KAthiawid. oh 

With the Shire we seas associate the Rebiris—also called 3110748 from their 
being priests of MAt—the Hindu Cyhele—almost universally a favourite divinity of the 
aboriginal tribes, ‘They are a pastoral tribe, tending flocks of sheep, goats, and camels. 
Their women make woollen yarn, from which they get their blankets and sadis woven 
by the Dheds. They are from MarwAd, but most of them have the peculiar Persian 
physiognomy, They are tall and robust, and have an oval face and squiline nose, ‘They 
live for days almost solely on the milk of camels. 








162} and conf p. 408, and Vie de 
* Stan, Julion, Mémoires sur les Contrées Occident. t. TL. pp. 161, 1 
Hiouen Thsang, pp, 205, 206, M. Vivien de Saint Martin supposes that the A-ch'a-ti we ipa Tia 
visited before KAa-cl’a may have been the Thal or Thar on the north of the Ray, It was only 300 li, or 
59 miles ait ¢ ; 

t hone Pies Lit. Soc. vol. I. p. 287 5 vol. II, 7, 282; Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. IL. 2, feat ee 
Western India, pp. 863, 421 5 Lassen, Ind, Alt. (191, ed.) I. 689, or (2nd 5 git: Ant, p.3l4; 
vol. IL. pp. 86, 27 ; Blliot’s Races of NV. WW. 2, vol. I. pp. 2, 102, 186, 180, 888, 396. 
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Another pastoral tribe are the Jats,* well known on the banks of the Indus, and 
found in the north and west of Kachh. They have been supposed to be Skythians or 
Getm, but in the country they are said to have come from Aleppo in Turkey, and at 
one time ruled over part of Kachh, but were driven by the ¶ ४१९] ४5 into Wardi and 
Bajand. 

‘The Kolis are an aboriginal race scattered over Gujarit and Kachh, where they 
are found chiefly in Vagad and Anjir Chovisi. They used, ‘in the good old times,’ to 
live by robbery, but that having now failed to be a paying profession they have betaken 
themselves to cultivation. They are of many clans, and probably the BAbrid Kolts, 
driven out of Thin by the Parmars before the Kithis arrived there, had come from Kachh. 
They ore now found in BabridwAd to which they give name, and have been conjectured 
to be the Barbaras of Sanskrit writers,t who are said to have expelled the Brahma 
Kshatris from Sindh,} when they came into Kachh, where they are still numerous. 

‘The MiyAnds, another half civilised tribe,§ reside chiefly in the district of Miydnt, 
which receives its name from them. They serve as Sipahis, and also, till but recently, 
lived by robbery. They are of the following family and sub-tribal names, some of which 
indicate their RAjpat origin, though they came originally from Sindh, and have long 
been Muhammadans :—Bantha, Baphan, एकी, Bhalota, एतद, BhukerA, Chalinga, 
Chanié, Chivada, Chhuchhia, Dandhi, Dhusi, ७१६११६४, Hoda, Jam, Jesi, Jesar, JhAbai, 
Kakal, Kandechd, Katia, Kechi, Kevar, Khara, Khira, Khod, LAdak, Linié, Makwind, 
Malak, MankA, Mathada, Mayantri, May&trd;-Med, Mendha, Mokha, Nangid, Notiyar, 
Pada, Padehir, Parit, Patra, Peha, Raja; Rayam4, Rocha, Sad or Sal, SandhAni, उणाद, 
SayechA, Sedét, Sitria, Sirdch4, Sisodia, Sodhd, Trayid, Trilanga, Vara. 

ves The Chavadas crossing into Vagad may have been supported by the Gujardt 
kings of the ninth and tenth centuries: indeed, tradition seems to point to some of the 
earlier of these sovereigns as having held at least the eastern portions of Kachh, while 
Kanak Chavada and his successors Akad and Bhuvad ruled the country just before 
the Solankis became supreme in Gujarat. “After the accession of Mulardja 
Solatiki to the throne of Pattan, and the subsequent expulsion of the Chivadds, in 
about A.D. 942,” writes Major J. W. Watson, “one of the queens of Samantsifiha 
paper oe a Bhitidni, fled to her father’s house at Jesalmer with her infant son, 
ena child of a year old. This boy was named Ahipat, and when he grew to man’s 
estate he became a formidable outlaw, and used to pia ke the Pattan वि He 
conquered nine hundred villages in Kachh, and built Morgadh, which he made the seat 
of his government, and here, consolidating his rule, he reigned for many years. He was 
sueceeded by his son Vikramst, whose son was Vibburdja. Vibhurdja was succeeded by 
mann Takulji, whose son anil successor was Seshkaranji. Seshkaranji was succeeded 
y his son Vighji, who was succeeded by his son Akherdja, and Akherdja by his son 
=== ~ 1१ क 
* Conf. Ind. Ant. vol. III, ए. 227; Tieffenthaler’s Dese, de Inde, 11. 206; Elliot's Races, vol. I. pp. 


180, 179, 299 #8, Hist: vol. I. pp. 104, 119, 151, 190 ; व, ji 
(४ 9 . Pp. 1 3 Tod’s Rajasthan, vol. I, p. 106; vol. II. pp. 870, 481; 
waningham’s Arch. Rep. vl. pp 50,64 Ras Mald, vl. 1p. ब Rec Mi he 

+ Ant, Nol. IIL. p. 2285 vol. IV. ए, 193; Rds Méld, vol. I. pp. 103, 185, 316, 320; and conf. 


Harivaifa, . 108,—where they are menti 1 
$ Ind. Ant, vol. V. p. ‘fey are mentioned with the Savaras and Polindas, as wild tribes. 
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‘Tejasi, Tejasi by Karamsiiiha, Karamsifiha by Mkhansiftha, TAkhansifiha by Askaranji, 
Askaranji by Mokamsifiha, and Mokamsiiiha by Punjaji. PunjAji lived in the reign of 
Sultén ’Al4-ud-din Khilji” (A.D. 1295-1315). ‘When the JAdejis extended their 
sway in Kachh, they drove out Punjaji Chiivada.’’ From this it may be inferred that 
the Jadejis had only lately come into the country, and were scarcely masters of it in 
the end of the thirteenth century. By the Solankis the earlier of these Chivadis were 
probably driven westwards, for Mularija Solanki occupied Kanthkot when pressed by 
the Chilukyas of Kaly4n (cir. A.D. 982), and it was at PAtgadh in Garda that one 
of their chiefs Wigam Chavada was slain by the fratricide Mod and the Samma 
refugees from Sindh, Wee find traces of their rule here and there in small townships 
till the end of the thirteenth century. There is a temple of Mahideva at Bhuvad 
which bears an inscription, dated Sarhvat 1846 (A.D. 1289), containing the name of a 
Thakur Vanarima, who is supposed to have been a Chivadd. At present the Chavadas 
have degenerated into KhavAsas, or Muhammadan sipahis, and 8 family of pure Rajpit 
descent can scarcely be found in Kachh. = ` 

Other tribes of Rajput origin are numerous: among them the Sodhds, a branch of 
the Pramfra race, remarkable for the beauty of their females, came from Umarkot 
and the borders of the Ran between Kachh and Sindh.* They are both Hindus and 
Muhammadans; some are landholders, and others cultivators and sipahis. The 
Sihdhal Sodh4s, now in Kanthi, formerly possessed Pachham. The RAamdepotras 
are another branch residing in Khavada. ९ 

01111 
till overthrown by the Sammis. They'still hold some towns of importance in Vagad 
and Pranthal, such as Gedi, Bel, JatAvidd, Lodrani, BhimAsar, Palisva, &., and are 
tributary to the Bhuj Darbar. When the Vaghelds came into Kachh the Gujar 
RAjptts accompanied them, and it was chiefly through their assistance that they became 
masters of that part of the country, as a reward for which they obtained the right of 
tilling the land. They subsequently defended the Vaghelis from invasions from without. 
They are found chiefly in the Vaghela towns, where they live by cultivating lands. They 
are of the following races:—Makvand, Chanesar, Khoda, 009१948, Chahuvan, 
Gohel, Umat, Dudid, Dabhi, Padarid, Chand, Parmar, Tank (Tuar), &e, They 
do not object to the remarriage of their widows, or to their females appearing in public, 

The Bhansilis, also called Vegus, were originally Rajpits of the Solanki race, 
but have long ago ceased to have any intercourse with them. They put on the — red 
thread and consider themselves Kshatriyas. Most of them cultivate lands, and are 
said to have come with the Jadejas and become their first rhyats. Some of them are 
merchants. They are to be found in the southern and western parts of Kachh. es 

The LohAnas or Lavénds,t said to derive क name from Lohoga d — 
originally Rajputs of the Rathod race, who were driven from a en 
whence they migrated into Kachh about the thirteenth century. At present they ध 
the sacred thread like the Bhansilis, and call themselves Kshatriyas. They are to 





* Conf, Rds Méld, vol. I. ए, 294; Tod’s Réjasthan, vol. 1. ए, 98; Elliot's Hist. of कष्य, vol. I. p. 217 5 


Postans’s Cute 136; Zr. Bom. Lit. Soc., vol. IL. pp. 238 8. व ष 
+ Conf. eee Aa Soe, ol. pp. 289, 247 2; Trans, RAs, Soc. vol IIL p. 864; Trans, Bom. Lit 


Soc. vol. IL. ए, 232; Elliot’s Hist. vol. I. pp. 145, 151, 192. 
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found in eyery part of Kachh. Once they took a leading part in the affairs of Kachh, 
and were its most able kirbhdris and generals, They take up any profession that 
suits them. They are porters, menial servants, shop-keepers, cultivators, clerks, and 
kArbharis. Some of them are as handsome as the Riijpats of the purest blood. 

‘The 84811428 were one of the tribes that accompanied the Sammis from Sindh, 
They were subdivided into four castes when they entered Kachh, Other tribes of 
Rajptits, such as Chivadas, Chahuvins, &c., joined them, and there are at present 
seventy-two family nukhs. Some are Muhammadans and others Hindus, but all worship 
the Yakshas, which are supposed to be some foreign race that saved them from the 
oppressions of Jém Puyard by killing him, The Hindu Sanghirs, of whom the 
Bhamdis in VAgad are a branch, are chiefly found in KAntht; the Muhammadans, 
said to be of Arab descent, are settled in Abddsi, 7100458, and Mak. 

The Bhatids, originally 81441 RAjputs from Bhattiner on the north of MewAd, 
like the JAdejas, claim to be Yadavas. After their migration to Sindh they degenerated, 
it is said, into fishermen, but the Mahdrdja of the Valabhacharyas gained them over to 
wear the sacred thread, and to follow the rules of his sect with much strictness.* They 
have of late greatly risen in the social scale, and are among the most enterprising 
merchants, trading with Bombay, Arabia, the coast of Africa, &c. 

The KhojAhs or Khayajahs, now Shiah Muhammadans, were originally mostly 
Hindus of this Bhitia caste. Now they hayp a separate religion of their own, consisting 
of the Das Avatéras of the Hindus eae, con jthe Shiah tenets of the Muhammadans. 
Their high priest is His Highness Ag’ Khan of Bombay, to whom they pay extraordinary 
reverence. They do not go to the masjid, but haye a separate place of worship called 
the Kidnd, There are some reformers'of*late among them who, rejecting the mixed 
creed, have become Sunnis. They are chiefly cultivators in Kachh. The Pals are also 
Muhammadan conyerts from Bhiti Rajputs. 

Among the other tribes of Rajput descent may be named the Barads, BhambhtyAs, 
Chhugars, Dals, ThAlas,t KAndAgards, Mayadas, Kanades and Pasiyis, Pehds, 
Mokalsis and 1 ०1६४8, Reladiyds, Varamsis, Verdrs, &e.t 

But the most numerous are the different divisions of the Samméa tribe of Rajputs, 
to which the JAdejas, or ruling class, and their kindred families belong. These 
divisions or families have assumed different names from their various ancestors, From 
Jim Sammé, the son of Narpat, the ancestor of the race, we have the Sammis and 
Samejés, who came into Kachh at an early date in the history of their tribe and 
settled in Pachham, where they are still to be found as Muhammadan girfsils and 
herdsmen. The Kers are descendants of Manii, one of the first chiefs who came into 








+ Hist. of the Sect of Mahdrdjas, .3 Briggs, Cities je ; it 2 
vole ieee fahdrdjas, pp. 44, &e. ; Brigg, Cities of Gujarashtra, pp. 287, 238 ; Tr. Lit, S. Bom 
1 “We first hear of the Jhdlis,” says KX, Forbes, “under the 
} ti ea name of Makyinds, at Kerantigadh, or 
Kerokot at which place Vehiyis ruled in succession to numerous ancestors, when the Vaghelis were the 
sovereigns of Gujarat.” He supposes Kerantigadh to be the same as Kanthkot, May it not be the modern 
Kheda ५. (64 ४०.17.297 ; cont. पामा Infanticide, 2, 159, r 
3 t ५ be information respecting these and the other castes, see a paper in the Indian Antiquary (vole 
Ma ine 1 awn up at my request, and on the basis of a list of my own, by Mr. Dalpatrim Pranjivan 
poe जाथ of Schools at Bhuj. As no list previously existed, it supplies an important want, and has 
m mae to a very large extent the basis of the notes here given. It was prepared, however, too hurriedly #0 
‘be complete, though it may form an excellent basis for more extended research in the province, 
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ae are ei व io pele of Man&i, was whe Lakha, 
क Mat elise ee ee eae ध 
^ at the introduction of female infanticide is attributed. The 
te lants of Rata +; Rayadhan, the son of वृद Lakhd, pass by the general name of 
ang, who have either become poor peasants on account of their lands haying been 
sold, or divided among the fraternity, or encroached upon by their powerful brethren of 
tts recent descent from Rao Khangtrji, the foundér of Bhuj. The following are 
Gane the ६ principal Dhang tribes:—Abda, Amar, 87४९1, Bhojde, ११४ Deda, 
+ Gajan, Hothi, Jada, Jesar, ए ४ 4, Korot, Mod, Paér, &e. 
त Hal 4, the second son of Gajan and grandson of Rata Riyadhan, subdued all the 
a en the south and west of Kachh, and founded the HAl tribe, the chief of 
which, Jam Raval, in the sixteenth century, usurped the Government of the whole 
country, but was finally driven out by Ro Khangir, He went to KAthiAwid, of which 
he conquered the western part from the Jaitwis, and gave it the name of HalAr, where 
he founded the town of Navdnager and made it his capital, The Jim of Navanagar is 
descended from him, Those who remained in Kachh hold some villages as their girds 
in the districts of KAnthi and HélAchovisi. 

ae are all, properly speaking, J&dejas, but the name TAdejA or Thadeja is 
specially applied at present, in the province at least, to the descendants of JAm 
Hamirji (cir. A.D. 1530), who are of the Siheb, Rayab, and Khangar branches. 

Many of the Jadeja clans have isis the Muhammadan religion, but still retain 
their nukis or family names. प 1 

The other tribes who belong to the me faith are,—the Mehmans, who are Sunni 
converts from the LohAnds and came rom Sindh; Bohords, Shiah converts from the 
Brahmans, haying their MullA at Surat; Agariy4s, originally RAthods, from Agra ; 
Agas, Bhandarts, Bhattis, Dardds, Maigarids, Otars, PAdyars, Phuls, Rajads, 
Rayam&s—conyerts from Mokalsi Rajputs, Sedats, Vehans, &c.; and of Sindhi 
Muhammadans—Halepotris, Naratigpotras, Nodes, Hingords and Hingorjis, 
Ners, Poirs, &९, 

Among the Brahman castes are,—Audich, Saraswat, Pokharnd, Nagar, Sichora, 
Srimali, Girnard, Modh, and Rajgur Brahmans. 

Of Vanids, there are Srdvaks of the Oswal, $rimAli, Bhojak, and Loka gachhas ; 
and Vaishnavas of the Mesri, Kandoi, Soni, Sorathid, ‘Mudh, Vaidd, and perhaps other 
divisions. 

"There are three divisions of the Chdrans:—1, KAchhelds (Kachhis) ; 2, Maruyis 
(from Marwid); and 8, Tambels (from Sindh). The last two are the family bards of 
the ५१०६७, and enjoy several villages 98 girds given by Jam Raval, and the Darbiirs 
of Kachh. The Maruvés and KAchhelAs reside in Mk, and the Tambels in Kanthi. 
The KAchhelis are money-lenders, and trade by caravans of bullocks. ‘The difference 





Rio of Kach, in a yad furnished to the Political Agent in 
1850:—“At first Jam Jado had no son; and at that time the Rani of his younger brother Virji, named 
Rupajibai Chahuvan, bore twin sons, the eldest, Lakhaji, and the youngest Lakhiarji. A twin in the Sindhi 
Tanguage is called a jad birth. Sida Jam adopted the elder LAkh8ji, from which time Lakha was called the 
son of Jada Jim, in the Gujriti language he is called Phulano Patra (such » ‘one’s son), and in the Sindbian 
language Jada Junya (a twin). From that the name of Lakh’ Jadeji or Jada Jam has been derived, and 
the descendants of Lakha Jam have been called Jadejas"—Bombay Selections, XV. 1, 205. 

BB2 


* The origin of the name is thus given by a late 
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between a 181 and a 0118 lies chiefly in the latter being a simple reciter of 
a Rajpat’s praise in short, rude, poetical pieces, while the former is a regular genealogist, 
and sometimes the historian of the family. 

The Kuibis or K ularabis of Kachh are chiefly of the Anjan4 and Lev divisions; 
few, if any, Kadavis are found. 

The Dheds, the lowest caste among the Hindus, are found in every town and 
village. From their nwkhs, or family names, many of them appear to have been 
originally of R&jpdt descent. For instance, we find among them Solankis, Chivadas, 
Thalas, Vighelds, &८. The Hindus consider themselves polluted by their touch, Their 
profession is that of weavers, cobblers, wood-splitters, and tanners. They also take the 
hides and entrails from the carcasses of dead animals, Those who serve as guides to 
government officers are also called MeghyvAls. 


XVI JADEJA HISTORY. 






The JAdejA or ThAdeja princes of Kachh, who claim to be descended from Krishna 
and the YAdavas, trace their descent through: a: mythical line of eighty sovereigns of 
Sonitapura and Misr—the latter Egypt, the former (otherwise called Devikota) the capital 
of Bandsura, a legendary King in Southern India, whose story is told in the Vishnu 
Purdna* ‘We come to something more like a real personage in Jam Narpat, though 
he is ee tohave fled with three brothers from Misr, ^ embarking from the port of 
Urméra’ and to haye gone to OSam hill in Sorath, where his eldest brother, Ugrasena, 
became a Muhammadan and took the name of Aspat, while a younger brother, Gajapat, 
is the traditional ancestor of the ChudAsamAs of Sorath. Narpat is then said to have 
taken Gazni,} killing Firuz Shih. He was succeeded by his son Sammé, the ancestor 
of the Sammis, who was driven from Gazni ‘by SultAn Shah the son of Firuz Shah,’ 
and went to live at Kijarfnand; by his wife Kaluba, a Makwant, he had a son Jéha 
be plaid married to a Parm4r, by whom he had a son and successor Jim Neta. 
A व to a Rathod, and hada son Jam Notiyr, who, by one of his wives, 
ree tan @ son Jim Udharbad. One of his wives was a Sodhi, and bore 
pare be nae ‘was married to a Gohil, by whom he had Jim Ran, or RAhu, the 
pea t by a Sodht. Jam Udhar’s son was Jim Abda, who married a 
See in becam me the father of Jam LAkhiydr, who finally established himself 

agar Samai in Sindh. He in turn is said to haye married a Sodhi, and by her 





= ag ape ARE Wilson's Vishnu Purdna, bk. V. ch. 3 
pee » ए. ch, 82, 33, 
pp. 296-99 ; 4, caps. 55, 171, 


1 Gazni is also an old name of Khimbat or Cambay. 
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had Jam LAkhé GhurArd or Dhoddra, These seem all to have been petty chiefs 
of the Sammé tribe in Sindh, probably before the middle of the thirteenth century. 
Akh Ghurdrf was succeeded by his son Unad, who was murdered by his brothers 
Moda and Mandi, Moda and three of his brothers were then obliged to flee into Kachh, 
where their relative Wigam Chivad was reigning; here also they killed WAgam 
OhAvada, reduced the seven VAgheld tribes, and obtained possession of the province. 
After five reigns the line became extinct with Puvard. 

The only name that figures prominently among these five is LAkh& Phulin i's,— 
the fourth on the list,—but, though probably belonging to the fourteenth century, it is 
a matter of no small difficulty to fix his date. The Bardie chronicles differ widely 
respecting it, some placing his death as carly as Samvat 901, i.e. A.D. 844, arid others 
in 8. 1201, or A.D. 1144. Unless, as is most probable, there were other Takhis with 
whom the son of Phula has been confounded, both these dates are too early, even the 
latter by, perhaps, about 200 years. Different attempts have been made to rectify this. 
apt. Raikes, taking the traditional date about 8, 900, says: ^ Likha is supposed to 
have come to Kachh about A.D. 848.” And Dr. Wilson, starting from this converted 
date, says: “* About A.D. 843’ should be ‘about A.H. 848,’ the equivalent of which, 
Samvat 1521, is given as the year of the ascent of the gadi” (at Vinjan) “ by 
Raéyadhan the son of LAkhi Jidant.”* Now the Hijirah year 843 really corresponds 
with 8. 1496; but if there were an error at all of the sort supposed by Dr. Wilson, it 
would be in the Samvat year itself, notin i ३ converted form, and to read A.H. 900, 
or Samvat 1551, manifestly gives too late adate; for we have nine princes between this 
and Samyat 1605, and therefore can scarcely assume Rita Rayadhan’s accession to have 
occurred later than 8. 1450, nor perhaps earlier than S. 1400, while his father LAkha 
Jam, the son of Virji, and adopted son of Jim JAdé of Thathd may haye come 
into Kachh about 8. 1407, or A.D. 1350. 

Lakha Phulani’s Paliya at Adkot in Kathidwid is variously reported to be dated 
8. 901, 8. 1101 (in the time of Bhima of Gujarat), and in 8. 1201 (in the time of Kumara- 
pila). If the Paliya is genuine and the inscription legible, it is to be regretted that we 
have no copy of it for the settlement of this point. Lakha is said to have been 
killed in a war with Mulardja of Gujarat; but Mularija Solanki flourished 8. 998 
to 1058, which is much too early. Major J. W. Watson therefore argues f that it was 
with Muluji Vaghela, aided by Sifihoji Rathod, that LAkhA contended ‘at Adkot, 
and an inscription on a well near Morwida, of Rana Visal Dé, the fifth in descent 
from Muluji, is dated 8. 1516; hence एप्प] must have lived about Sam. 1400-1420,— 
in perfect accordance with the date assumed above. a 

Previous to this, SinghAr, the fourth of the Stmré princes of Sindh, about the 
beginning of the twelfth century (A.D. 1092-1107), “ directed his efforts against thé 
country of Kachh, and extended his sway as far as Manikbai.”’t 

Tn Mr, Malet's translation of Zaérskli-s Sind, the following passage occurs: “ After 
the death of Khafif,§ the people, the men of weight under government, and those out of 


* See Bombay Selections, No. XV. p. 95 and Indian 11 vol, IIT. 7. 228, 

Indic tiquary, vol. II. pp. 316, 317; vol. ILL p. 42 ff. द 
0 No. SUL p.4l, has “Nanik Nai,” Elliot's Hist. of India, vol. I. p. 216. 
§ About A.H. 536 or A.D. 1142. 
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employ, agreeing that it was proper, raised Didd, the son of *Umar, and grandson of 
Pittha, to the throne of the Saltanat in his place. When all the affairs of the state 
were firm in his hands, Singh4r, a zamind4r, came to pay his yearly taxes. He became 
acquainted with Did’. This had lasted some time, when one day he spoke of Kachh in 
the following terms, in his presence, saying that he had heard that the Sammé tribe had 
determined to come to ThAtha to take it, and that he should be prepared for this. On 
hearing this, Dida, collecting forces out of number, marched to Kachh, and he severely 
twisted the ears of those people. Then a man of the Sammé tribe named LAkhd came 
as ambassador, bringing presents and a Kachh horse, making offering of these, and 
asking pardon for their sins. 1६१४ with great kindness, gave him presents in money, 
& horse and a 1097101, allowing him then to depart.” * This must haye been about the 
middle of the twelfth century. 

In the end of the thirteenth century or early in the fourteenth, the throne of the 
Sumris was usurped apparently by Armil,t a tyrannical oppressor. ^ Previous to 
this,” says Mfr Muhammad M’asim, “some men of the Samméa tribe had come from 
Kachh and had settled in Sindh, where they formed alliances with the people of the 
country. In this tribe there was a man named Unar distinguished for intelligence. 
The chief men of the country brought him secretly into the city, and in the moming 9 
party of them entered into the house of Armil, slew him, and placed his head over the 
gate of the city. The people then placed Wnar on the throne.” This event probably 
took place not later than A.D. 1381. and! i 98 to be remarked that the SammAs are 
almost invariably spoken of as a Kachhitribe, After a short reign Unay was slain by 
his own subjects, and was succeeded by Jim Jind, another Samm4, and Jini by 
TamAchi, who at least in one MS. of the Zartkhi Wasdmt is called “the son of Jém 
Unar.”§ TamAchi was succeeded by his son Malik Khairud-din, who was invaded by 
Muhammad bin Tughlak, A.D. 1861. He was succeeded by his son Jam Babaniya, 
and he by his brother Jim TamAchi II. (A.D, 1867 |), J&m SalAhu-d din (A.D. 
1880-1391) followed TamAchi, and “his first act was a rectification of the frontier, 
which had been encroached upon by refractory subjects. He accordingly sent a force 
to punish them, and after inflicting salutary chastisement he marched against Kachh. 
Some obstinate fighting ensued, but in every battle the breeze of victory struck the 
standards of the JAm, and he returned home in triumph with the spoils,” 

The next mention of Kachh in the Sindh annals is that “on the 6th of Juméd al 
awwal in the year 858 A.H. (May, 1454 A.D.) Jam Riyadhan came forth, During the 
reign of Jam Tughlak (1425-1452 A.D.) he had lived in Kachh, and had formed con- 
re ee ae et Oe 

* Bombay Selections, No. XIII. pp. 41, 42 ; Sir H, M, Elliot's Hist, of India, vol. I. pp. 217, 218. 

† The Muntukhabu-t Tawdrthh calls him Hamtr Sumrf ; Elliot's Hist, Ind. I, 346, 

$ The Twhfatu-l-Kirdm places this in 1851 (A.H. 762). The Bog Lar Namé scoms to indicate that it was 
in AD, 1884 (AH, 784)—Elliot's Hist, vol. I. p. 494, If this is the Unaz who invaded Kaghidwhd ond 
besleged Ghumii (ante, p, 186), both theso dates are rather Inte,—that is if the traditional date of the destruction 


of Ghuroli can be depended on as correct, which, however, is doubtful to the extent of afew: yeara, 
§ Bombay Selections, No, XIIL, 48, 


| ‘This dato was correctly given by Prinsep in his Tables, p. 149, but the corresponding Hijirah date was 


misprinted 782. In Mr, Thomas's edition of the Tables, A.H. 782, is all and its equivalent 
A.D. 1380, inserted with it. ‘ ८ 


J Bombay Selections, No. XIII., 49-60; Elliot, Hist. of India, vol. 1, ए, 227 ff. 
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nexions with the people of that country, He had maintained a considerable body of 
tried men, to whom he paid great attention, and to whom he used to give fino horses and 
other suitable presents. ` These men looked upon him as a wise and superior man, and 
devoted themselves to him with great sincerity. When he heard of the death of Jim 
Sikandar he proceeded with his entire force to ‘I hAtha, and there assembling the people, 
he addressed them to the effect, that he had not come to take the kingdom, but that he 
wanted to secure the property of the Musalmins, and to accomplish their wishes. He 
did not consider himself worthy of the throne, but they should raiso some fitting person 
to that dignity, when he would be the first to give him support. As thoy could find no 
one among them who had ability for the high office, they unanimously chose him and 
raised him to the throne, In the course of one year-and-a-half he brought the whole 
of Sindh undor his rule from the sea to Kijartki and Kandharak,* which are on the 
boundaries of Mithila and UbAwar, When he had reigned eight years and-a-half, the 
idea of sovereignty entered the head of Jim Sanjar, one of his attendants.” Hight 
years is then assigned to Jdm Sanjar who died in A.D. 1461, only seven years and nino 
months from tho death of JAm Sikandar! ‘There is evidently some error hero; but what 
is of more importance is to observe that Rita Riyadhan of Kachh cannot, as Dr. 
Wilson suggested, be the same as the Jim RAyadhan here mentioned, who must be 
placed 80 or 90 years later; but in the Kachh family there is another Jim Riyadhan 
Hild, the great-grandson of Rta Rayadhan, who might be the contemporary of, if not 
identical with, this Rayadhan who ente: in 1454; the name, however, seems to 
haye been of not unfrequent occurrenc y inquiry in Kachh might clear up this. 

And now, assuming the approxima’ adduced above, the Chronology will 
stand thus :— 

About A.D, 1250 (8, 1807), Lakht Ghurdrd, Guddrd, or Dhodard of the 
Sammd tribe was Jim of Nagar ThAtha in Sindh, He had eight sons. 

Thm Unad or Umar, his eldest son, succeeded him,t but was put to death by his 
brothers Moda or Muda and Mandi, who then with Sdndha and Phula fled to Kachh, 
whore they defeated the Chivadhs of Pitgadh, and the Vaghelds of Kanthkot, and 
established themselves as rulers. 

About AcD, 1970, Jam Muda slew his maternal uncle Wigam Obdvadi and esta. 
blished himself at Gunthari; he was suooceded by 

About A.D, 1200, Sara the son ot Hits 

१ 1805, Phula the son प 

About 1820 (8, 1876). Likh& Phuldni ruled at Khogakof, subdued tho upto 
and conquered part of KAthidwid, Sopa eee 10 was slain ५ 
in KAthidwAd, others say ho was m1 son. ¢ 

५4 (8, 1401), Purd or Puvard Gahdni, his nephew, after a short relgn, 

ho invited Lakh’ १६० to Kachh, 
was killed by the Yakshas; he left a widow Rdjt, फ) of Thm 7५१6 

About 1860 (8, 1406), Likha Jim, tho son of Virji and adopted Rete asa os 
of Thathh; TAdd, who gives namo to the JAdojis, was the son of ein 
descendant of Tamichi इ the son of Jam Unad, the elder brother of Mua, 







* Ono MS, has only Kajurs Mr, Malot gives  Kajpr, Malli, and Khundi.” Beet 
् † Can this bo १८८२ Unad who sucoveded Ari] in Sindb, and was put to donth ‘by his subjects’? See 
Above, p. 198, 
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About A.D. 1865 (8. 1421). Rata Rayadhan, son of Lakh& succeeded; he 
had four sons, of whom the third Gajan, ruled at Bard near Therd in the west of 
Kachh ; his son पर 819 gaye to his son RAyadhan (cir. A.D. 1450) and descendants the 
name of Hal, With the J&m of Navanagar they now possess Hilar in KAthidwad. 
Riyadhan’s eldest son Deda or DAdar ruled at Kanthkot. 

About A.D, 1885, Athoji, the second son of Rata Rayadhan, ruled at Ajipur to the 
north of Bhuj. 

About A.D, 1405, GAhoji or Godaji, son of Atho. 

a 1430, Vehanji, son of 6419. 

ध: 1450, Mulvaji, or Madvaji, son of Vehan. 

1 1470, Kanyoji, son of Mulva. 

४ 1490, Amarji, the son of KAnyoji. 

» 1610, Bhimji, the son of Amarji, 

7 1525, Jdm Hamirji, son of Bhimji, murdered in 1587 by Jim Raval 
H414, who was afterwards driven out of Kachh, and founded Nayanagar or Jamnagar 
in KathiawAd (A.D. 1589). 

In A.D, 1548 (8, 1605). Rao Sri Khangfr, son of Hamir, who had fled to 
Ahmadabad, was aided by Mahmid Shah in regaining his dominions, and distin- 
guished by the title of 40. He founded Bhuj as his capital. From this date’ the 
chronology is well ascertained. 

A.D. 1685 (8. 1642). Rao Bharmaljij son of Khangar. 

1681 (S. 1688). Rao Bhojar4ja, son of Bharmal. 

1644 (S. 1702). Rao Khangdr IL); nephew and adopted son of Bhoja. 

1654 (8. 1711). TamAchi, brother of Khangar, son of Meghaji. 

1662 (8. 1722). RAyadhan IL, son of TamAchi. 

1697 (8. 1754), Mahardo Sri Pragmalji, after murdering his brother Revaji, 
placed Kahinji, Reva’s son in command at Morbi, which his descendants have held ever 
since. In his time Jam Taméchi, the sixth in descent from Hila, was driven out of 
Halar and came to Prigmalji, who sent his son Ghodaji with an army and restored 
Tamdchi. Halarji, the son of Prigmalji’s brother NaAgalji founded the towns of Kotdrd, 
re कः> Godra, &c., and was the ancestor of the पधं branch of JAdejés in 

8४. 
ise - ५५ Mahardo Sri Ghodaji, son of Prigmalji. 
. 1775). Sri ji imprisoned 
asta arate ). Maharho Sri Desalji, son of G@hoda, imp by his son 

1141 (8. 1798). Mahirdjadhirdja Mirza Mahdrdo Srt Lakhpatji, ot LAkha, 
son of Desalji, obtained Adis! Dehli, ‘the tit 
4 सटा Ahmad Shah, Padishah of Dehli, the title of कमण 

1760 (S. 1817). MahArdjadhtrdja Mirza MahArdo इत ji IL., son of 
Lakhpaii, In his time Rachh was four times invaded from Sindh, प 

५ 1 1 " Mabiréjadhirdja + ¥ ++ IIL, son (40 
of Rayadhan, by a concubine, व ९ cis ca es 


1810. (8. 1876). Mahdrdjadhirdja M. ऋ, Sti Desalji ता, son of Bharmalj. 
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The genealogy of the J&dej4s may be represented thus :— 














Lixui Gopint. 
Jim ee ee Mani, Mua. Othe. Veryar, SAndha प एषण, 
oe ‘ttamichi.® ancestor of the 1 
^ Kors Sin. 
Thm Sindha, 
~क = एष. 
Jim Jaga. Vii. 1 
tile Ss A एणा, ०९. 
adopted—Jhm 1 Jaded. ऋम्मृष, 
1 Povank Boe ae Punt. Seta, Ee 


Gaho. Rata Riyapuan. 





र eT | 
some ae Dodh or Didar,'ancestor of the  Gajan, cap. Bird Hoth, ancestor of the Hott, 
एव्व cap. Kanth. 





Oras, 





Gano or Gopa. Phula, “Dal. मौ Hal (=. 
ancestor ९/८ प्र 818 8. ----] 
कन्डक : 
Vexan, Butta, Barich. Jam Rayadhan. 408, ancestor Mod, ancestor 
----] _ ancestor of the _ | | of the १485 of the Mods, 
Mutvos. Disar. Buttas. Jada. Kubera, 
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नि ति 7 कः) ~ Usti 
त्‌ =-= कः 
Hales. Bhimji. १६ 
Didar of 
wl MeKkscin Silage च Kb Rao Kuaxoin, न ab. Kamibat Vagad. Jim (ध 
ne, of the ane. of the married to ‘founded 
Buinuar,  Stbebs. एधा, Mahmtid Bigarah. Navanager, 
1 st Met —— 
1 I, पमण 
५ण+ प I. 
Bert, nag ee ee ॥ षज १. 1715. 
॥ £ 607^71, 4, 1681 
णुः held the Gtras of Kanthi and 299५०, 6, 1707 
founded the Morvi state. ‘Muara; ancestor of the h 
| Halanis. Laxurat. 
Aliyaji. Gopan IL 
RiyapHay (न 8. 1763. Prithvirija. 


Ansingh, afterwards HARMALIT 1. Ladubs. 
er Te narried to the Nawsb of 
Sri Desatst IL, 8. 1816. junigadh. 
+ Instead of Tamichi, some genealogies insert Sama, Kaku, Rayadhan, and Pratip or Pali, between re nip ant Pry ot Pa bree Und 
and Séndha or Sindhobad. 
11540.) न oc 
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The history of the princes from Khangar has been suecinetly told by Dr. Burnes in 
his Sketch of the History of Outch,* and by Lieut. Raikes, in his Hemoir,} and need not 
be further noticed here. Neither of these accounts, however, mentions the invasion of 
Kachh by Mirza Shih Husain Arghun (1522-1544). 

The narrative of Mir Muhammad M’asum runs thus:— When Shih Husain had 
returned from the capture of Multan to Bhakkar, a petition came from the Amirs of 
Thatha saying that Khang&r was preparing to come against him.”§ Shih Husain 
immediately went in that direction with expedition. On arriving near it, ambassadors 
came to him from Khangir, saying: ‘My relation Amir Amrayi was formerly slain in 
your quarrels, My people collected to take their revenge, but you had gone to take 
Multan, || and I preserved your reputation in not coming upon your families at that time, 
Now it is necessary for you to make peace, and to give me a portion of Sindh; if not I 
will make war with you.’ Mirza Shah Husain replied: ‘There is no other language 
for me except war. The plain which I coloured with the blood of Amir Amravi still 
retains the mark of the blood of him, and before your arrival, I am coming there.” 
Shih Husuin, leaving some troops at ThAth’ to protect the families, marched against 
Khangir. Having passed the intermediate space, he came near Kachh, where the failure 
of grain came upon his army, from which his people became much distressed. Shah 
Husain and all his chiefs agreed that it was advisable for them to attack Khangdr from 
four directions, and that. whoever by chance-first felt him, those who were near should 
come to his assistance. ‘The first of these-bodies directed upon the enemy was that of 
Sultin Muhammad Khin Balkzi; the "se¢ond was that of Mir Furukhi; in the centre 
was Shih Husain himself; and with the fourth»were Mirza Isa, and Mir Abik. Khangdr 
only received news of Shih Husain alone coming with a weak force, so he marched with 
10,000 men, horse and foot, in his direction. By chance, marching along, the noise of 
the beating of Nagarahs reached the ears of Sultan Muhammad, who said to his men: 
‘the noise of the Nagarah comes to my ears.’ All expressed their wonder at such being 
heard in the, jungle. He then again heard the noise, and sent some people to the top of 
४ hill to look about and bring the news. These brought word that Khangdr was moving 
with a large force towards Shih Husain. The Mirza having heard of the approach of 
the enemy towards him, marched quickly with his troops to meet him. In the meantime 
Sulfan Muhammad, having come across, arrived in front of Khangir. He then sent ४ 
stirrup-holder to Shdh Husain, saying, ‘Do not advance from where you are; God 
willing, I will not allow him to come upon you.’ He also sent a Kassid to Mir Furukh, 
to come up quick, When Khangin’s forces came in sight of their foes, they dismounted 
from their horses, forming lines, and taking their shields and spears in their hands, tied 
themselves to each other by the ends of their waist-cloths. Sultin Muhammad directed 
the brave men with him to take nothing in their hands but their bows and arrows. In 





* Appended to his Narrative of a Visit to the Court of Sinde, Edin. 
yp. 147-221 (Edin, 1831). 

t Bombay Government Selections, No. XV. pp. 1114, 96-198." ; 
र t This passage, Tike too many others, is also omitted from Elliot and Dowsow’s translations from the 
WH 2 ध to be regretted that where passages are omitted in this otherwise valuable 

५ contents are not giver. From this serious defect the work i ly misleading, 
‘The want of Indexes, too, renders it troublesome to consult. द ceiy' 

§ Conf. Wilson's Suppression of Infanticide, p. 59; Bombay Selections, 9. 

| This was in 4. 992, or 1826 6.2, ^~ me SEE eo 
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this manner there was good fighting for two or three hours. Khangtx’s two leading 
lines became food for the eagles of the brave men of Sulfin Muhammad like pigeons : 
the remainder of his troops placed their faces in the direction of flight, and those, ranning 
away, came upon Mir Furukh, who made grass of them with his sabres. The troops 
remained there that night; the next morning the whole went forth to plunder the 
yillagers and country, making many prisoners, and numbers of horses, cattle of all sorts, 
and property of various kinds fell into the hands of sipahis, Shih Husain, returning with 
victory, arrived at Thitha.” 

In the reign of Rao Godaji or Gorji, Kachh was invaded by the Sindhians with 
80,000 men, under Mir Ghuldm Shih Kalord, in 1762, A mostsanguinary battle was 
fought at JArd, about 18 miles from Lakhpat, immediatély after which Ghulm Shih 
retired, and, at the village of Mora, on the north side of the Ran, threw a dand or dam 
across the Pharan branch. of the Indus, causing the stream to flow into other branches 
of the river. The flow of fresh water into and from the Ray being thus stopped, 
and no resistance offered to the sea, a large area which had formerly been a fertile plain, 
yielding from rice cultivation an annual revenue of 20,0007, to the Kachh Darbar, was 
converted into a dreary barren salt marsh.* This, as may easily be supposed, has 
considerably modified the physical aspect and conditions of the west of Kachh, 


Of more importance, however, in connection with the architectural remains of the 
province, was the great earthquake of ५ ९1819, which extended from Nepil in 
the north to Pondicherry in the south, wh Mekran in the west to Caleutia in the 
east, but the force of which most violently affect Kachh and the tracts immediately 
to the north of it. The shock probably:did»not Jast more than two minutes, but the 
waving of the surface of the earth was perfectly visible, and so strongly undulatory that 
it was no easy matter to keep on one’s feet, and in attempting to walk the motion was 
aptly compared by an eye witness to “ that felt when walking quickly on a long plank 
supported at both ends :—when one foot was elevated, the earth cither rose and met £ it, 
or sunk away from it in its descent.” At Anjar, the tower, after rolling and heaving 
in a most awful degree, gave way at the bottom, on the western face, and crumbling 
down, buried guns and carriages in the robbish: a moment after the towers = curtains 
of the fort wall, and upwards of fifteen hundred houses were reduced to ruins, and about 
9 similar number rendered uninhabitable: all excepting four were cut as it were in two, 
one half crumbling into ruins; and a hundred and sixty-five lives wore lost, besides a 
number who afterwards died of their bruises. In Bhuj “nearly seven thousand houses, 
great and small, were overtwmed, and eleven hundred and forty or fifty people buried in 
the ruins, and of those stone buildings which escaped ruin, about one third were much 
shattered, ‘The north-eastern face of the town wall, a strong modern building, on an 
average four and a half and five feet thick, and upwards of twenty feet high, was laid 

nearly to the foundation.” 
vate 1 ‘of कला, among the best in the province, “ had seareely a stone 
unturned.” Kothéri, five or six miles from 1 reduced to a heap of rubbish, 
only about iy or sixty gue ends of ruins of SNES, about fifty or sixty gable ends of ruins Teft . Mothord suffered equally in 








99, 100; Burnes’s Narrative, &t pp. 153, 1545 Trans. Re As, Soe. 
-vol, I p. 200. 
068 


* Bombay Selections, No. XVI. ए. 
vol. TIL, pp. 551, 584; Journ. ऋ, As 
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houses and ramparts, and seventy-three lives. Naliya, Kothari, Vinjan, Rohi, and 
many others suffered similarly, whilst Mandair, Muidri, Sandhan, Punri, Bach&u and 
Addhovi escaped with comparatively little damage.* 

ठ In Kathitwad—Purbandar,} Morbi, and Amran suffered considerably. At 
Khambay the largest and loftiest dome of the Mosque, built in A.D. 1825, and under 
which the remains of the founder Sher Muhammad Naubahdri were entombed, was 
thrown down.t At 41784999 the shaking minarets of the great mosque fell,§ 
and at Siddhpur a portion of the ruins of the Rudra Mala are said to have been shaken 
down. || 

‘This convulsion must have totally ruined many of the oldest buildings in Kachh. 
At Khéd4, as will be noticed again, a very fine old temple attributed, as most old 
buildings in Kachh are, to Lakh’ Phulani, but probably of much older date, was partly 
thrown down. 

But probably the country was never very rich in remains; and they have certainly 
been less investigated than those of almost any other similar area in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. It was only in May 1872 that Captain Goodfellow, acting Political Agent at 
Bhuj, at my request, drew up a list of the old buildings, principally from native 
information, to which a supplement was afterwards added. But these dry lists were 
anything but a satisfactory guide, and are still incomplete : the interesting old temples 
at Kotai on the borders of the Ran; the ruins of WA gam Chiyad4-ka-gadh, an early 
capital, of which the walls—about two thousand yards in circumference—are still to be 
traced; and the deserted city of Gunttt iniChitrano, the oldest seat of the Sathsand 
Rajputs, with walls two thousand two hundred भात्‌ fifty yards in circumference, are 
entirely omitted ; and Puyar-no-gadh, the capital of Puvara, the nephew, or son-in-law 
of Lakh Phuldni, is mentioned in terms that rather dispel than excite interest, though 
forty or fifty years ago Dr. Burnes said it contained “a two-storied palace within its 
walls, which was a great curiosity, and in very good repair.” 

The season, however, was too advanced before I reached Kachh to permit of a tour 
through the western portions of it, where, probably, the oldest remains are. It seemed 
advisable, therefore, on leaving Bhadregvar, to confine the survey to the eastern part, 
80 as to visit Radhanpur, Sankeévar, and ThinjuwAdé on the return journey. 





* Capt, McMurdo's account in Trans, Lit. Soc. Bom. vol. TIL. pp. 90-107 

† Capt. Elwood’s nccount in Zbid, pp. 118, 115, i a 

1 Statistical Report of Cambay, Bom. Gov, Selec, No. IV. p. 21. 

§ Briggs's Cities of Gujarashira, 7, 208. 

| Tod’s Travels in Western India, p, 141. 

‘ Barnes, in Trans, R. As. Soc. vol. TL pp. 686, 587. Mrs, Postans’s Cutoh, pp. 159 8, 
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XVII. MUNRA, BHADRESVAR, AND ANJAR. 


The town of Muird or Mudra has beon largely built of tho stones of the old 
city of Bhadrogvar, about twelve miles north-east from it. It contains little of note 
except ४ dome or chhatra over the pddukd, or footprints of a Jaina high priest of the 
Achalagachha,* 18} feet square inside, with a small sikhara over the pddukd. (Plate 
LVI. and XLIV. fig. 8.) Round them is an inscription, Tho interior of the dome is 
neatly carved with standing musicians at intervals, as is usual in Jaina domes, 

The substructure, screen wall, pillars, and interior of the dome are all executed in 
astyle that would suggest that it probably belongs to the fourteenth century, and as 
the inscription round the padukd inside is dated as of A.D. 1744, we must suppose 
that it was an old building, perhaps the Mandap of a temple appropriated as a 
mausoleum and repaired, if not modified. The outside of the dome is certainly modern. 
The photograph (plate LVI.) shows the sculptured details of the two pillars of the porch 
and of the screen wall sufficiently to indicate the prevailing characteristics of the 
Jaina style in their temples of the thirteenth to the fifteenth century ; and the sketch 
(plate XLTY. fig. 8) exhibits the front of -theSikhara over the marble slab bearing the 
footprints of the Guru, “Harshaji the disc of the Guru Radhaji, the disciple of the 
Guru Jiyaji,” surrounded by an inseripti hich states that he “went to the gods in 
8, 1797 (A.D. 1740) in Margasirsha badi 10th day.” 

Near it is a Paliyd, with a ship carved on it, indicating that the person to whose 
memory it is erected was a seafarer. 

At Bardi, about a mile from Mudra, is 8 temple of Nilakantha Mahideva, or Siva 
of the blue-neck; enclosed in a small court. And at the right side of the shrine door is 
an inscription dated jn Samvat 1724, A.D. 1667. The linga, which is over-shadowed 
by a large seven-headed brass snake, is said to 19१6 been brought from the temple of 
1०१४ at 18१९६२8, and enshrined here. 






BrapResyar. 
The site of the ancient city of Bhadresvar or Bhadrayati, extends to a very 


considerable distance east of the present village, but most of the area has been dug over 


for buildi , and we may legitimately infer that before this trenching up of the 
५ व me : und had been carried off. What now 


foundations was begun many buildings above gro 
remains are—the Jaina temple, the pillars and part of the dome of the Saiva temple of 
Duda, the Wav or well close by it, two Masjids—one near the shore almost buried, 


the Dargah of Pir Lal Shobah, and a fragment of the temple 9 Bc, 
The DudA Wav has been a large and substantial well, without much itectural 


ornamentation about it. Over it is a lintel 17 feet 7 inches long by 2 feet 1 inch square. 
Many ofthe stone, णाणव _—____— of the stones, however, have been. carried off for building purposes. 


* The four gachhas of the Jains about ‘Munrd are the Achals, Tapi, Loki, and ‘Ehartarsgachha, 
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The dome of the Dud& temple that still stands near the Wav is 15 feet 8} inches 
over all; the pillars are 1 foot 4 inches square. 

The old Vashi temple or temple of Jagadevasih, as the Jaina shrine is called, is 
the work of several ages; it has been restored and altered no one knows how often, 
(Plates LVII. to LXI.) The lower part of the shrine is perhaps the oldest of all; the 
spire is a comparatively recent erection, or has more probably been carefully repaired; 
the temple itself and the corridors may be the work of Jagadeya-Sih about Sam, 1999 
(A.D, 1175); the two outer wings can hardly be very old; the arches put in to support 
broken lintels in tho corridors, &. are perhaps of the same ago ; and the outside porch in 
front is quite recent, 

Connected with its history thero aro a series of traditions, collected carly in the 
present century by a Jaina Guru Khantayijaya, who seems to have used every endeayour 
to recover the old indme or royal gifts of land to the temple.” 

The temple, it is said, was first founded by Siddhasena of'the race of Hari, whose 
capital was BhadrAvati, in the twenty-first year of the Vairat ora, and dedicated to 
Vashi. Siddhasena’s successors wore—his son MahAsena; his grandson Nirasena; 
and great-grandson BhojarAja, the contemporary of Sampriti of Marwid, the great 
patron of the Jains, and who also installed an imago, and placed a figure of an elephant 
in the Bhadravati temple. Bhoja was succeeded by his brothor’s son Vanarhja, who + 
repaired the temple; Vanarija’s gon was Sarangdeva; Sirangdeva’s was Virasena; 
and his Harisona, a devoted Jaina, oa ० kingdom to his widow Lildvati, the 
contemporary of Gandharva Sena ५ the father of Bhartyiharihara and 
Vikrama,t the latter of whom established Tig own era when 450 (or 470) years of the 
Vairat had expired. Kirtidhara, thenephew-of Harisona, succeeded Lilavatt 3 and his 
Successors were his son Dharnipfla, and grandson Devadatta 3 then followed 
DanjirAja, in whose timo many chiefs plundered the country. 

Vanarija VAgheld of Munjpur then seized on tho country (8, 218); ho 
wasa Jnin, and was succeoded by his son Yogardja.t He was succeoded by his 
son Ratnadatta or Sivdditya, and ho by Vijayarho or Vaisiddha, when tho 
kingdom was shattered by the inroads of neighbouring tribes, and the Kathis 
from Pivargadh made themsclyes masters of Bhadrdvati, and held it for 147 
years. Kanak Chivada of Pat{an then subjugated the country (in Samyat 618), 
rebuilt the tomplo and installed an imago in it in 8, 622, His successor Akad 
Chivada, was a Saiva, and was invaded by Sayyid LAl-Shih and the Mughuls. His 
son was Bhivad. 


Tho Solanki Rajputs of Bhingadh next conquered the country and changed 


* Unfortunately the Guru has apparently tried to square bis materials with his chronology, and ho haw 














covor a space of upwards of 900 yours, How thin has been. 
ah oe fhe wine longth, eon fas that of his reign, 1 1 
‘ore ory ॥ intorrupted Apgonds of Bhartyihart 1 
"1 म algndbagtme aos 
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+ 9५०१११५ 0१4१०१6 of Anbilvidi (A.D, 745-808) was nugoooded by his ton Yogarkja (A.D. pe , 
and It Is possible these may be the sume aa those named fn the text, ‘This Vighold rule, at least, could २ ट 
have commenced much before the middle of the एकमा contury A.D, ` i ke 
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the name of the city to Bhadresvar(S. 798). The Solanki was also a Jain, and ruled 
for four years.* This dynasty held sway till 8. 1189 (A.D. 1132), Naughan the son 
of Bhimrdot+ being the last of them, During his time the kingdom was split into 
fragments and infested by robbers and plunderers, and the Raja gave Bhadresvar in 
girds to a Vanid who aided him with the means of raising supplies for his army (8. 1149). 
In 8. 1182 (A.D. 1125) one Jagadeva-sMht a wealthy merchant received a 
grant of Bhadreévar in absolute right for ever, and caused the ए 8881 temple to be 
repaired on an extensive scale, “thereby removing all traces of antiquity.” He died 
without heirs in 8, 1288, To this man is probably due the present plan of the temple 
and most of the building as it now stands. On several of the pillars of the corridors 
are inscriptions dated 8. 1228 and 1235, but generally so obliterated that little can 
be made out, except that the pillars bearing them were votive offerings by individuals, 
made, doubtless, while the temple was being rebuilt, One in the back corridor, of 
more than usual length, appears to be dated ‘Samvat 1184, Vaisikha, bright fortnight, 
16th day,’ and to be a record of repairs and perhaps of a grant to the temple by a Jaina 
of the Srimali gachha. 
Tagadeva-S4h’s affairs fell into the hands of Naughana VaghelA and his vakils 
Ajjaramal Sfntidds and Nagandds Tejapiil, the latter of whom visited 4111185 ४१४, 
Pattan, and returned, in 8. 1286, with a sangh or pilgrimage to Bhadresvar, led by the 
great Dos& SrimAli Vanié brothers Vastupdla and TejahpAla. These were so well 
- entertained by Vaghelé Naughan thatjon returning home, the Karbhari or Prime 

Minister Vastupila managed to get a daugliteriof Viridhawala the VaghelA sovereign 
of Gujardt (4.7. 1214-1248) married to’Sdrangdeva, the grandson of Naughan 
Vigheld. The Bhadresvar temple’seems’to'have been much visited in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, and to that age accordingly belong the buildings which enclose 
it on both sides behind the bdmti or range of shrines, and those which surrounded it 
outside,—for there is mention of numerous other temples erected by sangivis or 
leaders of pilgrimages. After this, however, troubles arose, 

Still later Jam HAIA the son of Gajan, tried to get hold of Bhadresvar, but 
failing, retired to Viijan; Harbham founded Pavadydla in the neighbourhood } 
and his descendant Jam Raval seized Bhadresvar fort in 8. 1592 as a defence against 
Khang&r, and it is said was advised by the high priest Anand Vimal Sirisvara 
to betake himself to KAthitwhd. Hl’ Dungarji, a relation of Ro Bhérmalji’s 
seized the templelands, and the 4० had to visit the place in 8. 1650 to arrange 
matters between the Srivaks and him, After this it was plundered by a ‘Mubammadan 
force under Mohsum Beg (A.D. 1698), and many of the images Wyeukin, from which 
‘The Guru's chronicle here introduces Solanki ‘Mularfija iu ‘Sun 902,—the date of 


f Anhilvida, whereas Mularija Solanki renee td the, throne either in 
from 802 to 1124 he brings ४ the Solanki १411 ५ न व 
curiously enough, omitting KumBrapAle, giving Vallabha a reign of 69 years) 10% mont 
altering the lengths of other reigns. If we assume ‘the Solanki conquest in 8. 998, we may place Kanak 
Chavada in 8. 918. 
‘Bhimraja Solanki reigned 8. 1078 to 1180 ; Bhimdeva S. 1285-1245. त 

} Tn his timo n Jaina Sa arrived named Deva Suri, who ध Bes sine Caters —— 
Deginni century, which was to last for twelve years. adeva- et ig) a 
owls isa a the predicted fam ine began in S. 1204, he hnd abundance which lasted ete (AD 
1158), the last year of dearth. Even kings are said to have sent to him for grain, Conf, the story adra 
Bahu and the twelve years’ famine,—Ind. Ant, vol, III. p. 155, 





* Vide ante, p. 192. 
Vanarja’s accession to the throne o! 
Sam. 998 or 1018. To fill the space 
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period it seems to haye been neglected. In 1763 the walls of the old fort began to 
be pulled down, and the stones used for building, and about 1810 even the old temples 
were razed to supply stones to build the new seaport town of Munra or Mundra. 

The general plan of the Bhadregyar temple is similar to that of the Jaina temples 
at Delvidé on Mount Abu. It stands in a court about 48 feet wide by 85 feet in 
length, round which runs a corridor in front of the cells or small shrines, about forty-four 
in number, nine of them in the back end where the corridor has a double row of pillars. 
The temple is placed towards the back of this area, and from the line of the front of 
the temple the court is covered by three domes, supported by pillars. It is entered 
by a flight of steps ascending from the outer door to the covered area in front of the 
sanctuary. Over the porch is another large dome covering an area separated by a 
low screen wall from the area of the Mandap between it and the front of the temple 
itself. Behind the cells on the left side is a row of chambers, and at the south-west 
corner are others, some of which at least have been used as places for the con- 
cealment of images, &९, There are other chambers below them, entered by lifting up 
flagstones in the floor. On occasions of danger from Muhammadans or others, the idols 
were hurriedly deposited in these vaults, and sand thrown in after them to the level 
of the floor. On the east side of the temple is a large enclosed court with a well in it, 
perhaps for open air caste feasts, or for dispensing charity when the Sadayrit for that 
purpose existed in connection with the temple. 

‘The temple faces the north—an unusual:position for a Jaina shrine—and the view 
in plate LVIL. is taken from the north-east, showing the backs and spires of four of the 
small cells at that corner with the entrance-porch, on the extreme tight, leading into 
a small verandah, extending across the front’tlie ‘length of the area covered by the large 
dome above. All this portion, with its scolloped arches, is quite modern, and the balcony 
wall or front in the upper storey,—which is a good specimen of work of the kind,—may 
be compared with the screen walls of the Chhatra at Munré or of the Nayalikha temple 
at Ghumli to show the differences of detail in work of the kind. 

In the shrine are three images of white marble, the central one, not at all large, is 
AjithanAtha, the second of the Tirthankaras, and has carved upon it the figures €& 
probably for 8. 1622 = (A.D. 1565).* On his right is Parsvandtha with the snake 
hood, marked 8. 1282, and on his left SAntinAtha, the 16th Tirthankara also marked 
8. 1232 or A.D. 1175—the date of the restoration by Jagadevasih. On the back wall, 
round the central figure, are Kausagiyas, indicative from their position that the shrine 
was onee occupied by a larger image. On the extreme right is an image of the black or 
Somla Parévandtha. On the belt of sculpture which is immediately above the base, 
having a Devi on each principal face, there are, on each side the Devi, and on all the 
smaller faces a pair of small figures, mostly in obscene attitudes; this is not at all usual 
in Jaina temples, 

‘The pillars on the raised platform immediately in front of the temple itself, and 
their corresponding pilasters, are more elaborately carved, somewhat tn the style of 


those in the porch of the Munré Ohhatra but the Pillars of the two domes are of the 

ए seed ts sagle sey gees Rea HES EEE b GG Pe the temple alreudy given from a Jaina MS, it is said that Kanak 4, in the 
font ae his reign (Sam. 622) rebuilt the temple and ‘installed the he of the oly covet Tt may, 
paces barn that as the account is not an old one, in this instance at least, the date was made to suit the 
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Ls represented in Plate LX. fig. 1, while to five pillars on each side the central aisle 
leading from the landing up to the front of the temple strong pilasters have been 
added of which the base is represented in fig, 2. 

The doors of the small shrines are mostly surrounded by neat mouldings, none of 
them Me elaborate in detail, and many of them alike. One, which may be regarded 
as a fair type of them, is represented in plate LXI. fig. 1. 

Plate LIX. represents the back of the building as seen from the south, from which 
we should suppose that when the temple was built the level of the surface on this side 
was higher than it is now. It will also be observed that a wall has been raised between 
the Sikharas of the shrines in the back corridor, doubtless as a defence work in the 
lawless times of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

South from this temple are the remains of a large Mosque nearly buried in the sand. 
It has been built of large blocks of stone, with pillars, square at the base, octagon in the 
middle, and circular above, having bracket capitals, and supporting massive lintels of 
9 feet long. In front of the Mehrab are two rows of columns undisturbed ; of the next 
two rows but little remains; then there has been a wall, and outside it, other four lines 
of columns, and beyond them again are some others, probably belonging to the porch, 

Pir LAl शकष place has a round dome on eight pillars set against the walls ; 
outside however this dome is a square pyramid and contracts upwards by steps. The 
roof of the porch is flat and divided into 9.x 3 small squares, each with a lotus flower 
inside. Round the architrave, above the ‘ine-ornamented wall-head course, is a deep 
line of Arabic inscription in large square १८ characters; and on the right-end wall 
there are two lines of inscription. The Mehrab,is a plain semi-circular recess without 
any sculpture about it. The building’’sands’in a small enclosure formed by a rough 
ruble wall built on the more solid foundation of the original court wall. In this court 
are some graves with inscriptions, also in the square Kufic character. 

South-west from this last is another mosque; now entered from the north side, but 
the original entrance is on the east side, within which is built a small chamber, apparently 
never finished. The porch is raised on eight pillars, with pilasters against the walls. 
At the back is a Mehrab, a plain semi-circular recess, and two neat doors leading into an 
inner apartment, possibly a second place of prayer for a select number. It has four 
doors, two at each end. This mosque is built of pretty large stones, most accurately 
jointed, and all the roofs are of flat slabs. ‘The doors have drips over them, and the two 
into the front apartment have semi-circular arches, the others lintels. The architraves 
aré carved with neat veli or creeper patterns and with large flowers below, where the 
Jains employ human forms. On Plate LX. fig. 3 is shown one of the columns of this 
masjid, which are much the same in style as those of the Jaina temple, only not quite 
80 slender. 

At Bhuvad, the temple of Bhuvanesvara MahAdeva is much ruined; the roof 
of the shrine having entirely fallen in. ‘The Mandap measures 31} feet by 39} inside, 
and is supported by 34 pillars and four pilasters, 18 on the screen wall and 12 of them 
round the dome, which covers 22 feet 9 inches square inside the columns. ‘The pillars are 
square to about one third their height, then octagon, and lastly round. ‘The shrine has 
been a large one, fully 23 feet square, domed on 12 pilasters, 18 inches by 12 inches, with 
four-armed figures on the brackets. The brackets ofthe columns of the Mandap are plain, 

(11540), DD 
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but a plinth of 9 or 10 inches deep above the bracket is carved with a raised geometrical 
pattern. The front of the brackets are also carved as in those of the Bhadregvar 
temple. The temple has been built of stones the whole thickness of the walls. Over 
the shrine door is a Devi—probably Bhavan}. 

There is an inscription on the pilaster to the right of the shrine door, dated 8. 1846 
A.D, 1289-90 ; but of the 20 lines of which it consisted, only the names of Thikur 
Vanarima and a few other Thikurs, probably his ancestors, with a few letters here and 
there, can now be read, 


4 पण्यप, 


In the large town of Anjar the temple of MAdhayrio is a Vaishnava shrine 
with a domed Mandap, the floor laid with black and white marble, The image is 
of black marble decked out in petticoats like a child’s doll, and placed on a table 
overlaid with silver, under which is the image of Garuda. The shrine doors are also 
plated with silver, and bear an inscription by the donor dated in 1869 A.D. On some of 
the eight pilasters that support the dome are carved mermaids * and Naga figures. 
There is also a fountain in the middle of the floor, but the pipe is out of order. 

Mohanrii’s temple is smaller and plainer, with a neatly caryed wooden door. 
It is also a Vaishnava shrine, the idols ‘being Krishna, with RAdhA on his left and 
Chatturbhuj—the four-armed Vishnu—on' his ‘right, small paltry images that would 
not pass as good dolls. This temple was rebuilt some fifty or sixty years ago. 

Amba Mata’s temple and the adjoining math or monastery are built of fragments 
of older temples, To a room over the enclosure gateway is a door of hard reddish stone, 
carved all round, which, from the repetition of Devi on the jambs and lintels may have 
belonged to a Vaishnava Sékta temple (plate LXI, fig. 2); sculptured slabs also lie 
about, and are built into walls, The adjoining Math belongs to the Atitst of Ajaipdla. 

Ajaip4la’s place is outside the walls, and is a small modern domed room, with 
images of Ajaipila on horseback, and of Ganapati—both well smeared with red paint. 
At the door are two inscriptions dated in A.D, 1842 ‡ but the Atits, who wear pagdis of 
brick-red colour and have a good revenue from the State, could not give much infor. 
mation respecting their patron saint, whom they worship, except that he was a Chauhan 





Oy See plate LXIIL fig. 4, 
t Atits—*These people are known under many appellatives in Kachh, Some त others do not, 
pe ? marry, and o ष 

whence they 11711 (ascetics or monks), ‘These are, again, divided into 
ton tribes 1, Gir; 2, Parvat5 3, Sagar 4, Puri; 6, Bhirthi , 6, Van; 7, Aran ; 8, Sarasvati ; 9, Tirth; 10, Ashram. 
‘The Atit of any one of these sects attaches to his name the name of his sect as a termination, to make up his full 
name, as Karan-gar, Hird-péiri, Chanchal-Bhdrthi, &c, By this he is distinguished asa member of a particular 
पात, who, again, may hold aie 
5 "gears, but they take up any profession, ‘They are found as 
ordinary sipihis, bankers, or merchants, and also taking a prominent part in the affairs of ee native courts. 
Biwi Rewigar Kuvargar is one of the greate:t bankers of Kachh, and his firm is held in great repute throughout 
Hindustan for its eredit; and Bawa Savdigar was much trusted by the Inte Thakur of Bhiunagar. There are 

2 3 one is the Pir of KAlyanegvar, another that of Ajaipal, and 
Pe hind of Kotebvar”—Ind. Ant. vol. V, p. 168. Conk ; Jou ae mie 268 Mrs. Posts’ 
Susie ee ५ Trans, क, As, Soc. vol. IT. pp. 870, 579, 587; घ. प, Wilson’s Fel. Sects, Works, vol. I. pp- 18, 

, 216 ff, 
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King of Ajmer, who abdicated his throne, became an ascetic, and ended his days as a 
SamAdi by a yoluntary death. They are a Saiva sect, and the Nandi or sacred bull, with 
brass horns, occupies a prominent point on the platform facing the door of the shrine. 
Their pirs or gurus are buried around, and the chhatras or small cells over their remains 
are marked by the linga. > 

Taisal was a Jddej& RAjput of Kedinf, near Tund, who, with his wife Turt 
Kathidnd, it is said, gaye themselves up to a voluntary death about four hundred years 
ago, and like Ajaidpila, they now enjoy divine honours. Their shrine is a small tile- 
roofed room with tombs of Muhammadan pattern in it of Jaisal, Turi, and a एकक 
devotee, Round the place are a number of small Chhatras over PAliyis. This shrine 
has also an allowance from the Darbir, It would be of interest if some one who has 
opportunity would inyestigate the history, traditions, and peculiarities of these Atits of 
Ajaipila and Jaisal. 

KlaneSvara Matd’s temple is also outside the walls, and is comparatively modern, 
with a dancing Yogini as its goddess. In front of the Nandi is a tortoise. 

Wankal MAt4’s, on the north-east of the town, is also dedicated to a form of 
Bhayant. 

Badeévara is at some distance to the south-east of the fown, The shrine and 
Sikhar are probably old, but it has been repaired, and the Mandap rebuilt in recent 
times, On the withdrawn faces round,the shrine is carved the lion-bodied figure, 
or Sardula, remarked elsewhere, but here/ with a considerable diversity of heads—in 
this differing from those on Muni Bawi’s-(p..92, and see plate LXIII. fig. 5). 

On the west of the town a new temple is,being built to DwArkanath, and close to 
it isan unfinished one to Bahucherdji, With three shrines on as many sides of the 
intended Mandap. Bahucherd is the ^ looking-glass ” goddess, before whom the votary 
worships his own image in a piece of silvered glass. This is practical Hinduism, groping 
in childish superstition in spite of the beautiful moral maxims that are to be found in 
its Sanskrit literature, ‘The other two shrines are dedicated to Bhaydnt and the Linga. 








2 2 
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XVIII. BHUJ, KHADA, KOTAT, &e. 


Bhuja was made his capital by RAo Khangdr in 8. 1605 (A.D. 1548) when he 
recovered his kingdom from JAm Raval Hala, and became the first JAdejé ruler of the 
whole of Kachh. Though previously dedicated to the snake divinity BhujAiga or 
Bhujiya,* it does not seem to have been a place of any historical importance, and con- 
sequently there are no remains about it of earlier date than the time of Rio Khangar. 

The Mosque inside the gate of the city is remarkable for the thickness and closeness 
of the piers, of which there are four lines each 8 feet 10 inches thick, by 5 feet 5 inches 
to 5 feet 11 inches in length, separating aisles only 1 foot 10 inches wide, except the 
central one, which is 8 feet 2 inches wide. The bays are 9 feet 8 inches wide by 46 feet 
4 inches, the whole length of the building inside. The consequence of this arrangement 
is that but few of the worshippers can ever be within sight of others. 

The five Mehrdbs are merely semicircular niches in the backwall. Inside it measures 
61 feet 6 inches from front to back, and 46 feet 4 inches from end to end, with five doors, 
the width of the aisles in front, and three in each end, 1 foot 11 inches wide each. The 
building is lofty and very heavy with round turrets at the corners, and an outside stone 
mimbar or pulpit from which public addresses can be delivered to an assembly in the 
enclosed court,—the building inside being quite unsuitable for such a purpose. 


Beyond the Residency are the Mausolea\ of the 808 of Kachh. The older ones 
are Chhatras, but most of them were more Or less damaged by the earthquake in 1819, 
and no attempt seems to be ever made ‘to'repair any tomb that is falling to ruin. R&o 
Lakhaji’s is the largest and finest. It was built about 1770, but like the older one 
behind it, it is fast going to ruin, the south porch having fallen, The central dome 
covers an apartment surrounded by a wall with a door on the east. Across the floor of 
this is a line of Sati Stones, 0 Lakha being represented on horseback in the centre 
with seven Satis on the left and eight on the right of him. On the twelve pillars of 
this dome are dancing females, and on one a mermaid (plate LXIIT. fig. 4), all about 
5 feet high, while at the entrance are two Chobdirs. On the capitals are smaller 
figures, musicians, &¢., about 8 feet high including their supports, but some of these 
latter are damaged. Since Sati, or the cremation of widows with their deceased lords, 
was given up, the Réos are denied the honour of a chhatra on their tombs. 

There are a number of shrines and Muhammadan Dargahs, &c., about Bhuj, but 
nothing of great age or specially deserving of notice. 


Kuepa. 
At Kheda, the Khed&kot of Kachhi tradition, about 13 miles south of Bhuj, is 
an old Saiva temple of, perhaps, the end of the tenth century, thrown down by the 





* Tieffenthaler says, “Bhondj ‘enti ‘aint ट 
ij (ou Bhodj) est Ia capitale du district de Catsch ; elle est grande et munie 

de 1 
24 ॥ (द un terrein sablonneux sur le golf dela mer de Soreth, on bat monnoie ici sous 
le fait est "४ Cet endroit a reeu son nom d'un serpent; ear beaucoup de personnes assurent = 
Ta lo nom de Bhowd 1 
Lp. 896. Bhujhgga १ ine signitic: le serpent long de cinquante-dewx aunes.”"—Deseriplion de U Inde, 
Tae A HE® i will be remembered, is one of the Sre-nake brethren mentioned in conneetion with 
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earthquake (plate LXII.). The shrine still stands, and measures 8 feet 6 inches square 
inside, with walls 2 feet 7 inches thick, surrounded by a pradakshina, or path for circum- 
ambulation, 2 feet 6 inches wide,—the vimana measuring 24 feet over all. This temple 
has been built partly of red and partly of a yellowish stone, very hard, and standing 
exposure very well. Of the Mandap, which was 18 feet 9 inches wide, only a part of the 
north wall with one window in it is left; all the rest is a heap of ruins, and the Amla 
Sila of the Sikhar lies outside, a block about 6 feet in diameter. The sculptures on 
the walls are not numerous, but haye been superior to the usual run of such work 
(plate LXIII. figs. 1, 2, 8), and the elaborate ornamental work on the faces of the spire 
has been largely undercut ; it represents the outlines of a Chaitya window, repeated over 
a triangular face, with human figures between. Of these triangles of sculpture there are 
eight on each side, gradually diminishing in size as they rise higher and higher, one 
behind another, like so many gable ends, In the photograph (plate LXII), those on 
the back of the spire are seen directly, while those on the left side are viewed edge- 
ways, showing how one recedes behind another as they ascend. The corners of the 
shrine are surmounted by miniature spires, reaching not quite half the height of this 
sculpture, and aboye them are other four similar, but set further inwards; above these 
and the sculpture rises the massive outline of the great central spire or Sikhara, all 
beautifully carved. To light the pradakshina, there is a window of perforated stone on 
each side. 

To the south-east of Khed& is a small village on a rising ground, above which is 
the place of Pir Ghulam ’Ali. It is surrounded by trees, and there. are few prettier 
places than this, perhaps, in Kachh. The pritcipal buildings within the enclosure are— 
1st. The Dargah, facing the east, with one large dome, and in front of it three smaller 
ones. Inside is the tomb under a canopy supported by twelve small columns of the 
usual Muhammadan style. Against the pall lies the photograph of a Mughal pir, a 
water-colour portrait of ’Ali with a nimbus round his head, and below him Hasan and 
Husain, also with aureoles, and in a third frame Muhammad in a blue chogah, but the 
face left blank, a curious compromise between the prohibition in the Qoran (Sura ie 
and the desire for a palpable representation of the objects of reverence. Looking- 
glasses, glass balls of all colours, cloth-parrots that look like purses, &e,, &e., are hung 
up as votive offerings. The verandah or vestibule is 28 feet long inside, and the doors 
of copper bronze, 2nd. A canopy or chhatra stands in the middle of the quadrangle 
in front of the dargah, with a flat roof and balconies on each side. se And, 3rd. Dadi ‘Ali 
Shdh’s dargah or cenotaph has lantern minarets, and is a neat, plain building with three 
doors in front and two in the east end. ‘The roof is supported by two arches the whole 
width of the building. It contains no tomb, the body having been buried in Tran. The 
doors of both the dargahs have the projecting shield between floral ornamentation found 
at Maiji SAhiba’s tomb at Jundgadh, and on the palace, &c, at Jimnagar. se 
windows are of pierced stone, the patterns being very simple ones, and all 
whitewashed. ‘ng died 

These buildings were erected about ighty years ago, Ghulam Ali Shah having died 
at Karichi about 1792. He was a 9 the estate attached to this establishment 
is said to yield 50,000 koris, or between 18,000 and 19,000 rupees which is distributed 


in charity, &e. 
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Korat, &c. 


From Khed4 I had to return by Bhuj from which, marching northwards to the shores 
of the Ran, I came to Kotai, where are the remains of an old city with several ruined 
temples of perhaps the earlier part of the tenth century. It was at this place that the 
coins described on page 77 were found. The Sun temple (plates LXIV. and LX. fig. 4), 
known as Rid Likha’s, ascribed to Lakh Phuldni who is said to have had his capital 
here fora time, is built of the yellowish and red stone used also at Kheda, and is roofed 
in a peculiar way. The aisles are covered by a sort of groins, like the side aisles in 
some Chaitya caves; the nave is roofed the same way as at the Amarnith temple,—the 
central area being coyered with massive slabs hollowed out in the centre, in which a 
pendentive has been inserted. Outside it has a slanting roof divided into four sections 
of slightly different heights,—that next to the spire being the highest, and the remote 
end the lowest; each section is terminated by a neatly carved gable end. The whole 
has been built without any cement, and most of the stones are hollowed out on the 
under or inaer side as if for the purpose of making them lighter. 

The porch has long since fallen away. ‘The door of the temple has been neatly 
carved with the nine graha or patrons of the planets oyer the lintel; the jambs are also 
carefully sculptured. In the Mandap, which is 16 feet 4 inches square, are four pillars, 
measuring 9 feet 4 inches to the top of the bracket, and with a square block sculptured 
below the bracket, and six pilasters apparently inserted for the sake of uniformity 
only, for they are not of any structural use; 1The shafts, 5 feet 11 inches high, support 
a plinth 10 inches high, on which stands a block carved with colonnettes at the corners, 
and crowned with an amlasila-shaped member, the faces of the block being sculptured 
with figures of men and elephants. The total‘height is 8 fect 5 inches. Among the 
four-armed figures on the brackets of the columns one is a female, and one has a face 
on the abdomen as at Aihole. In the window recesses are also pilasters with four- 
armed figures on the bracket capitals. The pillars and pilasters are all of the Hindu 
broken-square form, The shrine door is elaborately carved with two rows of figures on 
the frieze, Ganapati, on the lintel, and the jambs richly ornamented. 

The area behind the central one is roofed with large slabs carved with sixteen 
female figures linked in one another’s arms in a circle, with the legs crossed and turned 
towards the centre. Each holds a rod or bar in either hand, the left hand being bent down 
and the right up, and so interlaced with the arms of the figures on either side. The 
roofs of the three aisles, at the sides and in front of the central area, are very prettily carved 
with flowered ribs, and three horizontal bands inclusive of that from which they spring. 

9 In two neat gokhles or niches advanced from the front wall of the shrine, and 
with two colonnettes in front of each there have been standing images in alto rilievo 
neatly eanopied by a lotus flower and buds growing over the muguts or head-dresses- 
Enormously elongated Munis or Bringis seem to have been the supporters. 

This temple faces the west. Of the three small temples to the west of it, two face 
the east and one the north. The last has been a very small Vaishnava temple, but only 
a fragment of the shrine remains. Of tle middle one also only the shrine remains 
standing; on the walls are caryed a figure of Stirya on the west face, and sardulas in the 
recesses, Variha has fallen off from the south wall, and there is a fi of Ganapati on 
the lintel, which seems to in एष ee 

seems to have been used in KAthiAwAd, on Sun Temples as well as 
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those of Siva. Of the third temple a portion of the porch as well as the shrine remains, 
Over the head of the shrine door are carved the nine graia, On the north wall outside 
is Nrisifiha, and on the west Vishnu, both much time-worn. 

Across a ravine to the north-east from this group are fragments of two others facing 
west. Of the first, and higher up of the two, only plain square pillars of the Mandap 
and the lower part of the Vimina are standing. The door is surrounded by an architraye 
of three members, two fascize carved with veli or creeper pattern, and a cyma recta with 
leaves. On the lintel is a Ganapati, and outside two figures much weather-worn. The 
general style is the same as that of the other temples, but much plainer. The stones are 
cut away below as at the first temple. 

The lower of the two is also only a fragment of the shrine of a Strya temple, with 
Ganapati on the lintel, and the nine graha on the frieze. There are no figures outside. 

Foundations still remain on this part of the hill, showing that whole edifices must 
haye been carted away for building purposes elsewhere. 


We had now a long march along the borders of the Ran, first to Shuran, and 
thence to Dudhi, near which it was reported there was a temple of Mth BhayAnt 
excavated in a hill. This turned out to be a wretchedly small natural cavern at a 
considerable distance from the village, which had been appropriated as a cell for the 
Matd, and where some Bairigis stay. 

At Dhamarka was reported a Jaina temple of Parsyandtha built about 250 years 
ago. There is indeed a Jaina temple, such as is to be met with in almost any village 
where there are Srivaks, but of no infer ther for size or decoration, and probably 
not more than 80 years old. 4 > 


From this I went on to Bandr thence to Kanthkot, an old fortress on the 
top of an isolated rocky hill, the steep of which has been crowned by a wall built 
of massive blocks, but it has in later times suffered severely, and been repaired or largely 
replaced with one of much smaller stones. It was the stronghold to which Mularija 
Solanki of Gujarat betook himself when hard pressed by Tailapa of Kalyan about 
A.D. 982,* and afterwards it was the capital of the Vagheliis in the middle ages, and of 
the Deda branch of the JAdejas in the fifteenth century. 

There is a portion of an old Jaina temple in this fort which has had a double 
Mandap, but it ig much ruined, some of the lintels having been used a century or two 
ago for Satt stones at the old burning ground close by. ‘The temple has doubtless been a 
fine one, and on some of the pillars are inscriptions only very partially legible, one of 
which dated Samvat 133+, (i¢.) about 1280 A.D., whence we may infer that it was 
built under the Vagheld rule. It is so situated that it would be difficult to श a 
photograph of it except from a considerable distance, and the details are too weather- 
worn to be clearly made out. 2 i 

There is on temple close by of Sirya,—the sun-god, the favourite Sain 
Worship with the early Kathis,—on which is an inscription in small characters, es 
Position and present condition not suitable either for taking a rubbing or an Te 
of, but which might have been copied had I only had a qualified sastri ars re 
me. ‘The temple still contains the image, figured on plate LXV. ae Rate 
same plate are given two other representations of the same divinity 






Lary | 











* Tod's Réjasthan, vol. UL. p. +46 (or Maitras ed. ए. 411); Forbes's Ras Mald, vol. I. p, 51; and ante p, 193- 
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of India (figs. 2 and 8), in all which the general resemblance to the figures of 
Vishuu is evident, indeed the third could scarcely be distinguished from an image 
of Vishnu. In all the older images Sirya is represented with a nimbus or aureole, 
In the Kanthkot one, he is represented with a male and female attendant on each 
side, the female being the farther from him, is represented as the taller, perhaps 
simply to show her head and shoulders the better over the male’s, In all the figures 
he is represented with full or fat breasts, and holding his symbol—the lotus flower—in 
each hand. In that from Arasayalli he is represented, as he is also sometimes in 
KAthidwAd, (in the temple of Bhimanath, for example,) as described in the mythology— 
* Seven lucid mares his chariot bear, 
Self-yoked, athwart the fields of air, 
Bright Stirya, god with flaming hair.”* 
Near a more modern shrine on the wall are a number of graves of Saiva Atits, 
some of which present somewhat novel forms, usually a linga mounted on a series of 
plinths, superimposed one over another,—either round or square (see plate LXV. fig. 4). 


At Kokra or Kakr&, about a mile south of Kanthkot, are two ruined temples, 
quite in the jungle, both of them Saiva. In the most easterly one there is a fine door 
to the shrine, which, had time admitted, I would have made a drawing of. It is 
evidently old, of hard, compact stone, and has a Chaitya-window ornament over each 
jamb and the different compartments of the lintel. On the lintel Siva is carved in 
the centre, Brahma on the left, and Vishnition, the right, in a very spirited style, with 
Kirtimukhs between. Some well sculp pillars also lie about. 

Had time permitted I should noy,haye, proceeded to Rav and Gedi in the north 
east of Vigad; but the season was advancing”and getting very sultry, and water was 
scarce and bad; besides my information had hitherto proved very unsatisfactory, and 
much time was lost in making long excursions to find that the remains reported were 
of but very little interest, and at Shahpur, I decided on moving towards RAdhanpur. 








* Muir, Sanskrit Texts, vol. ए, ए, 161. 
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XIX. GUJARAT. 


a, Sanxurévar, &९, , 


From Shihpur the route led by BhimeSvar to AdesAr, whence I crossed the 
Ran to SAnthalpur, and marched first to Warai, and next to Radhanpur, where I 
hoped to have been able to trace some copper-plates found about a year before, and said 
to be in excellent preservation. This I quite failed to do, but it is to be hoped careful 
inquiry will yet be made for them, and accurate facsimiles of them obtained. 

Sankhefvar, though traditionally a place of great antiquity, being mentioned by 
Merutunga Achirya as Sankhpur, contains but little of note now. ‘To the north of 
the village is an old inscription much weather-worn, of which the date is doubtfully 
read 8. 1822, AD, 1265. It is on an upright stone standing by itself, Over the 
inscription are the sun and moon, and under them a cow and calf, and a pig, in sing 
of a joint agreement between Hindu and Muhammadan. 

A little way from this, on the site of an old fort or town, are two carved stones, one 
of them a circular slab with three figures on it : the central a male figure with four hands 
holding a rod and a chhatri or umb: पशा on his left is a female chawri-bearer, and 
on his right another female holding frat, and some other object. The sculpture 
is 2 feet 8 inches in diameter, and thé Tees stand inwards to accommodate the circle. 
Tho other stone, about 8 feet 8 inches Jong, is a representation of Vishnu on Sesha, 
with three figures between Brahma and ‘Lakshmi. The males have all square-topped 
mukuts or caps as at BadAmi, while the females have chignons. ः 

In the village is a pretty large temple of Pargwanitha, the lower part of it-mostly 
of marble, and with a bdmti or surrounding corridor of small shrines. It was built in 
1811, and is no ways remarkable, either in general style or execution of details, and the 
Pardesi keeper was obstructive and annoying, as his class usually are in such places. 

In the town are the remains of an old brick Jaina temple of 8. 1652, AD. 1596, 
much ruined. Outside is a neat Chbatra to a Sripuja or high priest, with a memorial 
inscription. 

2. TurvsvwApi. 


inj said to derive its name from a Rebiiri of the name of Jhinja, was 
poate sae eo of the Balhara kings of Anhilvadd Pattan in the twelfth 
century, towards Saurdshtra, as was Dabhoi on their south-east frontier. The original 
walls formed a square of nearly half a mile on each side. In the middle of each was a 
gate ; the Dhimd gate on the north, the Nagavida on the cast, the Madipola on the 
west, and the Rikshasapola on the south,—the latter now built up. At the south-west 
corner is the only tower of the original four left standing. These ie ae square 
in general plan, but broken inthe peculiar way so frequent in the p (म 
Between each corner tower and the central gateway there were four rectangular 
But much of the old wall and enclosed town has long disappeared, anda much smaller 
square has been re-enclosed by one of the ‘Abmadibid kings by a wall with circular 

(१७५०) EE 
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bastions and an arched gateway, and is now held by a petty Koli chief. Between the 
east and north gates is the old multilateral tank, about 300 yards in length and not 
much less in breadth, originally surrounded by a neat platform with steps and inclined 
planes at intervals; but one side of it has entirely disappeared, and the other has been 
much ruined since Mr. K. Forbes described it, little more than twenty years ago.* 

The gateways are much in the style and of the dimensions of the Rémapola at 
Bhunli and those at Dabhoi but have never been so elaborately carved. (Plates LXVI. 
and LXVII.) Like these, and all Hindu gates, the roof is supported by brackets 
projected beyond each other until they approach within about 4 feet at the top, where 
they support massive lintels often the whole width of the gate, There are six pilasters 
supporting these brackets on each side of the gateway, grouped in threes, with a wider 
space in the middle to allow the leaves of the doors to open back to the walls. All the 
pilasters and brackets are richly carved on both sides, the brackets with musicians, 
dancing figures, men on horseback, Sardulas, &c. Below, both outside and in, on the 
faces of the jambs were niches containing images of the favourite gods—Ganeéa, Bhavani, 
Mahideva, &९, Above, on each side, was a chamber with two projecting balconies or 
windows, one towards the town, the other looking outwards. Of these, however, there 
are now but small remains at Jhinjuwidd. The walls were throughout ornamented by 
six sculptured bands, repeated at intervals, as shown in the photographs, and surmounted 
by kdngras or ecrenellations, such as may still be seen at Dabhoi, behind which was a 
platform path or terre-plein for ५ in case of siege, for the soldiery. Two 
of these paths connecting the gates with the omer bastion are still traceable and in 
some places tolerably perfect. Again and again on the stones are carved the letters} :— 








ae ओऊदल- Mahan Si Vaal. 


This, Mr. Kinloch Forbes says, is ^ supposed to indicate that Udiyan Mantrit was the 
minister employed in the direction of the work.” I cannot see the grounds for such 
४ supposition: Udal and Udayan are quite distinct names, and Udal is still a common 
name among the Charans in this part of Gujarat. 


is The country to the east and north-east of Jhinjuwida would probably well repay ४ 
visit, but it must be undertaken at an earlier season of the year. The Nagwidi-wiy— 
said to be about 8 miles east of JhinjuwAdA—is reported to be a fine one. Mudherd 
had one of the finest temples in Gujarat, standing only six years ago, and possibly 
it may have still escaped the Vandalism of the GaikwAq’s people. And there are other 


pee round the ancient capital Anhilvida Pattan that ought at least to be inquired 
al 





९. Dazuot. 


Dabhoi is an ancient walled town in the south of Guj i + 
: ae jarAt, in the GaikwAd’s 
territory, about twenty miles south-east from Baroda, and is now अ by the narrow 





2 + ज~ Ras Malé, vol. 1. p. 251. 
1 It may be read three times on the left jamb in plate LXVII, 


+ Udliyan Mantri was a Vania minister under Sid ध 
मव Siddbarija Jayssitha, and the protetor of षम 
§ Seo Notes of a Visit to Gujarat in Dec. 1869, pp. 103 ह 
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gauge railway from the MiyAgérh station on the Bombay and BarodA line. In the times of 
the Solanki kings of Gujardt, Dabhoi and JhinjuwAdA were probably sister fortresses, 
very similar in construction, as well as in form and extent. Dabhoi, however, was the 
less regular, “ two of its sides meeting in a sharp angle, and exceeding the others in 
length.” ‘The shorter sides extend about 800 and the longer about 1,000 yards.* ‘The 
walls are somewhat lower than those of Jhinjuwidd, and its four gates have, in most 
instances, suffered so severely as to destroy the magnificence of their original appearance, 
having been repaired by the insertion of Muhammadan arches, That which perhaps 
has been least injured is the Baroda gate, of which a view is given in plate LXVIII. 

The city of Dabhoi is mentioned under its Sanskrit name of Dharbhavati in 
inscriptions of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries,t if not earlier. It is said to have 
heen built and fortified during the glorious reign of Siddharija Jayasifiiha (A.D. 1093- 
1142) as a frontier fortress, and the style of building both here and at JhinjawAda, as 
wellas the elaborate richness of the sculpture, fully bear out the tradition that it was 
raised in the same age as the temple at Mudherd and the Rudra Mala at Siddhapur. 

Forbes, in his Oriental Memoirs,t gives the following tradition respecting the 
place :— 

“I may observe that the Bhits and Charans, the only historians of Gujarit, 
account for their expensive and sumptuous portal and the other magnificent structures 
in the city by the following story; which is probably founded on fact, though blended 
with fable. Their traditions relate that}Snany centuries ago, a Hindu peer! named 
Siddhario Jaya Sifiha, the ‘Lion of Vie ictoryy’ reigned in Pattan, the Paithana, or 
Pattana, of the ancient Greeks ; § a city puilt on the banks of the river Godavari, at a 
great distance from Dabhoi. 3 Ares ia 

^ According to the privileged custom of oriental monarchs, this Aja had seven 
wives, and many concubines; the first in rank, and his greatest favourite, was called 
Rattandli, the ‘Lustre of Jewels,’ an additional name conferred upon her, expressive of 
transcendent worth and superior beauty; in which and every elegant accomplishment, 
she excolled all the ladies in the haram. She thus preserved an ascendency over the 
rija, notwithstanding she had no child, and several of the rest had presented him with 
princes. The intrigues and jealousies among the secluded females in the eastern harams 
are well known ; they prevailed powerfully at Pattan, where the ladies were all sealonn of 
Rattandli, and used every means to alienate the rija’s affection from his favourite ; 
but when they found that she also was ina state of pregnancy, their hatred knew no 

customs of the Hindus, they employed charms 


bounds. According to the superstitious otitis 
and talismans to prevent the birth of the child; and the beloved sultana, superstitious 


and credulous as themselves, imagined their spell he taken effect, and that while she 
remained in the palace her infant ywould never see the light. 





“Impressed with these ideas, she departed with a splendid retinue to sacrifice at . 
५, Forbes, Ras Méld, vol. I. p. 262. 
(0 प 1884, vol. I. pp. 543-545, Ihave, 
थ. Oriental Memoirs, 4to, ed., vol. II. pp. 885-887, or 5१०, ९२५ 7 & ५ 
heron ee Tiherty of modernizing his odd spellings of proper names, such as “Sing” for “Singh” or 
“Sifiha.” kings was at Anhilvida Pattan on the Sarasvati,— 


§ Here Forbes is all wrong : the capital of the Gujarat 


the Neherwalah of the Arabic geographers, in northern 3 
EE 
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celebrated temple on the banks of the Narbadé, and after a long journey arrived late in 
the evening at a sacred grove and lake, about ten miles from the river, on the very spot 
where Dabhoi now stands; there the princess pitched her tents, intending to conclude 
the joumey the next morning. In this grove dwelt a Gosain, who had renounced the 
world, and passed his life in religious retirement. On hearing of Rattandli’s arrival, 
he requested to be admitted into her presence, a request which is seldom refused to those 
holy men : he desired her not to proceed any further, as that grove was sacred, and there 
ina few days she would be delivered of a son. The princess followed his advice and 
continued in her encampment until the birth of her child, who, at the Gosain’s desire, 
was named Visaldeva, or ‘ the child of twenty months.’ 

‘This pleasing news was soon conyeyed to the rja, who declared young Visaldeva 
heir to the throne; and finding his mother delighted with the spot where she had 
obtained the blessing, and fearful of returning among the ladies of the haram, he ordered 
the lake to be enlarged, the groves extended, and a city erected, surrounded by a strong 
fortification, and beautified with every costly decoration. The most eminent artists were 
engaged to build this famous city, and over them was placed a man of superior abilities, 
who lived to complete the immenss) svork, thirty-two years after its commencement, 
At that time Visaldeva had succeeded, his fathet on the throne of Pattan, but generally 
resided at the place of his nativity) where, ot. (dismissing the several artists, he made; 
them suitable presents ; but desirous of moré.amply. gratifying the man to whose superior 
taste it was indebted for such extraordindsy beauty, he desired him to name a reward for 
his services. The architect respectfully replied, that being happy in the prince’s,fayou, 
he wanted neither money nor jewels ; biit,ag thé Place had not yet received any particular’ 
name, he entreated it might be called after his own, Dabhove, which was immediately 
granted, and with a slight alteration is the name it still retains.” 


Whatever may be the value of this legend, founded doubtless on facts, it makes a 
sad jumble of the history of them, in bringing together as father and son two kings who 
lived at a distance of fully a century apart. Jayasiiiha never was blest with a son, 
and it may have been to this very fact that is in part due the magnificence of the 
gates of Dabhoi. He wanted to escape oblivion, and he strewed “with a liberal hand 
over | Sorath and Gujarishtra the sumptuous edifices and reservoirs whose ruins, still 
remaining, excite the wonder of the rustic and the admiration of the student of ancient 
history.”* Visaldeva VaghelA, the successor of Viradhavala, ruled from A.D. 1243 
to 1261, and, as the tradition relates, may have been born here and made it temporarily 
his residence, as being less liable to attack by the restless and ruthless Muhammadans 
from the north than AnhilvAda Pathan, the old capital, and he or his father doubtless 


repaired its defences and those of Visalnagar, and perhay 70, i 
endowed some of its temples, ध व 


With the Test of Gujarat, however, Dabhoi early fell before the Muhammadanst 
and remained in the possession of the Ahmadabid kings, and afterwards of the Dihli 


® Forbes’s Ras Méla, val. L. p. 178. 
† Forbes gives the following legend of its first invasion by 
8 ॥ # the Muhammadans :— 
“Dabhoi for a long time was inhabited only by Hin Iman bei i hin 
y Hindus, no Musal i (५ 
walls, nor under any pretene6 to bathe ot’ wash in the tank. ut a young 8 
५ 
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emperors, until the decline of the Mughul power in Western India, early in the last 
century, when the Mar&thds took it and repaired the walls in the present patchwork 
way, with brick and rubble, building into them many pieces of old sculpture, especially 
near the gates, During the campaign of 1775 it submitted to Raghobi, who at once 
levied a contribution of three lakhs of rupees from the inhabitants. It was then made 
the winter quarters of a portion of the Bombay army. In the beginning of 1780, on 
General Goddard’s appearing before it, the pandié who held it evacuated the city with 
his MarAthd troops without attempting any resistance. General Goddard left a small 
garrison in it, and Mr. James Forbes to collect the revenue, Not many weeks after, 
however, it was surrounded by a Marith’ army in great force, but was speedily relieved 
by the approach of Goddard, when thé Marithiis at once broke up and retreated towards 
Pund. After this Mr. Forbes says he “ put the fortifications and public buildings at 
Dabhoi in the best possible repair.”* With its dependent Parganas it was again restored 
to the MarAthds in 1783, much to the regret of its inhabitants. Its population was then 
estimated at 40,000, of whom a large proportion were Brahmans, and about 800 
Muhammadan families; it is now probably very much less, and the city seems to be 
gradually falling into decay. Much of the area within the walls is regularly cultivated, 

The gate that has suffered most is the Hird gate on the east, beside a temple of 
KaAlkA Mata, remarkable for its profuse sculpture: the most entire are the Nandod gate 
on the south and the Baroda gate on the west. Original portions, however, of the four 
still remain,—they have only been repaired or partially rebuilt, and Muhammadan 
arches substituted for the old Rajput mode_of spanning the aperture by corbelling 
inwards by means of a series of carvéd-brackets supporting long stone lintels above. 
The gates are about 16 feet wide by 30° deep) with six arches in the depth, the pilasters 
to which contract the clear way to little 18 feet. The space between the middle 
pair of arches is about 8} feet, and to the outer of these two the gate was hung. 
Inside there is one small room on each side, about 64 feet by 9, for the darwdn or guard ; 





एता, on a pilgrimage with his mother Mamah Dukhri, on their way to Mecea, alighted १५४ caravanserai, without 
the gates of Dabhot ; and Sayyid Balah, having heard much of its magnificence, walked in to gratify his curiosity. 
After viewing the curious gates and temples on the borders of the tank, and ignorant of any Rapes the 
contrary, he rashly ventured to bathe in the sacred lake : the Brahmans, deeming the water polluted, prevailed on 
the rija to punish the delinquent by cutting off his hands, to deter others from following his example ape ae 
then turned out of the city with disgrace; and thus sore with shame, and weak with loss of blood, 
but m ‘at the carayanserai, and thore expired. 
4 न 9 of distinction then on their way to Surat to embark for tho Red Sea, 
from the interior parts of Hindustan. MAmA Dukhri, after the first paroxism of grief, laid aside her Laney 
‘and vowed revenge, She immediately returned to her own country, and sued to her sovereign to र 
disgrace and cruelty to her family, He immediately ordered a large army to march, wae न of his 
vazir, against Dabhoi. The siege ‘continued for several years; at length famine raging in ॥ 7 city, # i भ 
having no hopes of foreign assistance, made a sally, and fought with enthusiasm. A ean een $ 
Dut the besiegers were at length victorious; the principal Hindus fled to a distant country, mendes (| 
entered the city. On viewing the strength of the works, the vazir determined to व pe ¢ 
of the fortress were immediately razed to the ground. The beauty and elegance © wei Bie es 
magnificence of the four double gates, preserved them from his fury. ‘They remain to this day sple 


of the archit taste of the ancient Hindus. 
५ व ‘of Dabhoi, the Muhammadans returned to their own country, and the tee ca 
for many years in a state of desolation, Mam Dukhri, the Indy on whose इ Cs ॥ ae | 
‘undertaken, came with the army against Dabhoi, and dying during sia siege, Was as Wena भत 
in a grove near the ‘Gate of Diamonds,’ where ‘her tomb still remains, . . The monument SH ध 
क ण Memoirs, original ed, vol. Il. pp. 887 figs Bvo. ed. vol. I, pp- र 


* Orient, Memoirs, 86०, ed., vol. I. ए. 516, 
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otherwise the lower portion on each side of the entrance is a solid mass of masonry 
30 feet by 12. 

‘The brackets, lintels, and upper portions of the side walls have all been elaborately 
carved with mythological figures and architectural ornament; and over the top of 
the inner fagade of the NAndod gate, on the south, there are remains of a line of 
statues. Most of the larger figures on all the gates, however, have been damaged by the 
Muhammadans. The Hird gate, on the east, is often called the ^ Gate of Diamonds,”* 
but is said to derive its name from the mason or master-builder under whose superin- 
tendence the gate and the temple beside it were built, This gate, as well as the Mori 
gate on the north, have suffered so much that they have been almost entirely rebuilt, 
with plain pointed arches, inserted in place of the richly sculptured Hindu bracketing. 
‘There are fragments of two inscriptions on the Hird gate, but so situated and so much 
injured that I could get neither rubbing nor impression of them. Had I only had a 
pandit with me, copies might, with some care, have been obtained, as also of a much 
more perfect one on a marble slab on the base of KAlkA’s temple and of another in 
Persian and Sanskrit near the large talo or tank, in the town. 

The gates are all double, the inner being at right angles to the line of entrance 
of the outer, with an area between them; and it is only the inner gateways that seem 
to have been been so elaborately sculptured, though the outer ones were probably also 
carefully finished. They have been so ruined, however, and repaired in such a way 
that we cannot speak of them with certainty. The curtain walls had six square towers 
or bastions between the central gates and | कह क्लः towers, which were generally round 
in plan with re-entrant angles, or with a~series of faces and angles lying in a circle, 
and crowned by a cavalier bastion, with Hindu.Kéngrds along the top of the walls. 
One of these corner towers, between the Mort ‘and Barod&, gates, is so singular in plan 
that the author of the Rds Mila has made a drawing of it to show “that the walls 
of the tower slope inwards.” The plate LXXII, taken direct from a photograph will, 
however, indicate that Mr. K, Forbes had probably been mislead by an inaccurate sketch 
or his memory had on this occasion failed him, for the walls of this tower, as those of 
all the others, are perpendicular, 

The walls were originally constructed of large blocks of hewn stone built up as 
shown in the views of the BarodA gate (plate LXVIII.) and the corner tower (plate 
LXXII.). They are much ruined in many places, but on the west, where they have 
been least injured, there are still considerable remains of the covered piazza or colonnade 
that extended along the inside of the walls and supported the terreplein, This colonnade, 
generally over 9 feet in width, but portions of it 16 fect 4 inches deep, was at the 
same time not only highly ornamental but also most useful, as it almost certainly 
formed the barracks of the Hindu garrison, sheltering them from sun and rain, and 
affording the sort of accommodation they would most prefer for cooking and rest, But 
little of it now remains however; one of the most entire specimens is to the right on 
entering the Barod4 gate, and is shown on the plan (plate LXIX. fig. 2), 





“olay bon py Wig la pail wan ga GAS SUSE eee Soys, “ Whether this portal was dignified with the appellation of the Gate of Diamonds from the 
brilliant eyes of the deity,” in Kalkd’s temple beside it—said to have been diamonds,—* or from its costly 
architecture, I eannot say.”— Orient, Mem., 8¥0. ed. vol. I. p. 540, 
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APPENDIX. 


TRANSLATIONS OF INSCRIPTIONS FROM BELGAUM AND KALADGI 
DISTRICTS. 


From THE Fresr Srason’s REPORT OF THE ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 
By J. 7. Fuxer, 8५९. Bo.0.8. 





1. Canarese Insorterion of the Rarras from Saunpatyt (Plate LXXxiil.). 


See First Report, page 11. 


Reverence to Sambhu, who is made beautiful by a chowri, which is the moon 
that lightly rests upon his lofty head, and who is the foundation-pillar for the 
erection of the city of the three worlds! May this Lord* of the Mountain-born, who 
has in his love commanded his eight excellent forms of Earth, Sky, Moon, Sun, Fire, 
Air, Water, and Spirit to proceed into the world,—he, 8२१४६१९) who is resplendent 
on the sacred hillt with mental joy, (being.one with) this same lord Mallikarjuna, 
~--confer endless happiness upon those who betake themselves to him ! 

In the land of Bharata, to the south of the Golden Mountainj which is in the centre 
of the world encircled by the ocean, shines: that country that bears the name of Kuntala; 
lovely is that country, and in it is the district of Kandi. The supreme lord of that 
district, king Lakshmana, was resplendent ; to Kartavirya, who was his son, MAdévi 
herself became wife,§ and to them was born Lakshmidéva, who, if we describe him, 
was the delight of the wise people born in the world, the torment of all hostile kings, 


valorous as that (famous) Réma and other lords of the earth, endowed with all virtues. 
to that virtuous woman,— 


If you reflect upon it, Lakshmidéva was verily born 
possessed of a comely form, the preserver of the whole circle of the earth, the son of 
the king Sri-KArtavirya, born in the family of ea 4 rey to be त 
amongst kings; if you regard him, verily this Laks: midéya excels in might, ~ 
festing his glory in the race of the sun. |) his fruitfal offspring ofthe Rish{rakata 
race, Lakshmidéva, of unequalled might, became famous, rivaling and surpassing 
Kandarpa in beauty, and the sun in splendour, the son of the wind** in valour, and 





* Siva, the husband of Himilaya’s daughter, Pirvatt. ; 
+ The mountain Sridaila, in the Karnul country, on which is a temple famed for its sanctity. 
‘The mountain Méru. 

¦ But in line 16 of the Kalholi inscription—No. V. of the Ratta Inscriptions, Journ. Bom. Br. R. As. Soe., 
vol. X,, p.220, the name of the wife of Kartavirya is Bchaladévi. ‘Possibly the translation here should be “to 
Kartavirya, who was his son, she who was a most chaste wife” (compare ००५ of the epithets applied to Bchaladévi 
in the Kalholi inscription, line 15) “became queen ;”” but MAdévi seems to bbe used here as a proper name, and, 
though the word ‘ mddéet” or in its full form ‘ mahddéot” bas the sense of queen, empress, it is usual to dd it in 
that sense to a proper name, €.9., Echalamahidévi, and not to use it in that sense as an word, 

| The Rattakula is a subordinate branch of the Stryavanéa, 

{ Kamadéva. ae a 

© ‘The PApdava prince Bhims, who was the son of Kunti, the wife of Pandu, by the god Vays, the 
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the Lord* of Rohini in being the delight of all mankind, the Lordt of the beautiful 
woman thatis the Eastern Region in fortune, and Karnat in generosity. 
Having with joy extended the Ratta rule, Munichandra, the royal spiritual pre- 
ceptor of the Rattas, the lord of the woman Fortune, was considered the firm sustainer of 
the kingdom of the Rattas. A very moon of a sage in that he was the delight of the 
lotuses§ (that were his friends), a very moon of a sage on account of his lustre which 
dealt destruction to the lotuses|| which were the faces of the hostile kings, a very moon 
of a sage through his might which, traversing the ocean of the Ratta kingdom, extended 
80 as to touch the borders of the regions,—such was Munichandra, possessed of the 
name of “Moon.” Through his mystic knowledge he became the spiritual preceptor of 
king Kartavirya; through his close acquaintance with the treatises on the use of the 
weapons he became the instructor of Lakshmidéva; through subduing many kingdoms 
he became the anointer of other kings ;—thus, listen thou, did the title of ^ Spiritual 
Preceptor” become applicable to him; and truly (the name of) “Spiritual Guide” did 
belong to the excellent Munichandra. While this same Lakshmidéva, who was the 
son of KArtavirya the chief of kings, was firmly enduring, Sri-Munichandradéyva 
made the earth all of one standard of morality through his administration, and, decorated 
with arrows, pursued with the excellent might of his arm the hostile kings, being a very 
lion to the elephants that were his enemies. Worthy of respect, most able amongst 
ministers, the establisher of the Ratta kings, Munichandra surpassed all others in 
capacity for administration and in generosity. The counsellors of that same Muni- 
chandradéva, who were praised in the earth, were SAntinAtha, best of clerks, the 
son of KAmardja, the granter of all thejdesires of his friends,—the glorious Naga of 
Kandi, of great yalour—and MallikArjunay who enjoyed happiness resulting from 
the greatness of his excellent and brilliant good fortune. 
Tf you ask what was the unrivalled lineage of the thus-glorious MallikArjuna :— 
The seyen sages are worthy of worship in thé assembly of the Fourfaced,** and among 
them the sage Atri is the best and greatest. Anasiiye, the chief wife of that sage, 
true to her lord, accomplished for her husband every thing that is pleasing and useful 
and supreme prosperity, and Haritt and Harajt and the Lotus-born§§ became the sons 
of that lovely woman; from the eye of Atri was born the moon, and thus that race 
(became known) in the earth as the Indukula, In the race of Atri, which became 
diffused over the earth as the Induvathsa, were born many Brdhmans,|||| versed in 
the best Sciences, and among them was Rudrabhatta, the king of poets, He acquired 
from Sarasvati excellence of speech, and from king Kanna the supremacy over 
eighteen Rist ch who may be compared in the excellence of his poetry and the greatness 
of his power with that same lord Rudrabhatta, the members of whose race used 
to become excellent poets in six months (after commencing their studies)? Through 
x prey Rohini is the ninth lunar asterism, and the favourite wife of the Moon. 

% a गा Prince celebrated for his liberality ; he was the son of Kunti, before her marriage with Pandu 
§ ‘ Kumuda ;? ६९. the blue lotus which flowers in the . 

os || Here the original has ¢ abja, i,e,, the white lotus, sud mane its flowers at sunrise and closes them in 


न ‘T Marichi, Atri, Aigiras, Pulastya, } ms द 
‘Vatistha, पष and Bhriga ; there क श sor, नवम) tei, ध्य एनम 
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that excellent poet Rudrabhatta, the family of Atri, known as the Sémakula, 
acquired the name of Samasigakula,* and in that good family occurred a spotless 
achievement. For Rudrabhatta, having pledged a letter of his name as security for 
(a loan of) a thousand (pieces of) gold, received from people the appellation of 
“Rudrata” only, as a substitute (for his full) name, until the day when he redeemed 
thepledge. In the celebrated SAmAsigavaraSa were born many of matchless strength, 
and amongst them Kalidéva, praised in the earth, rose to an eminence of power through 
his spotless fame. His offspring Sridhara was resplendent with the supremacy over 
eighteen (villages) cf which the town of Banihatti was the chief; to him was born 
Mahadéva, the abode of increasing happiness ; his fair son was Sridhara, brave and 
proud, and to him was born Mahadéva, who enjoyed happiness as long as he lived. 
Enmity having arisen between that same Siripatit and the people of the city of 
Gaganasardvara, Siripati was slaint at Holavére in the front ranks of battle by 
the inhabitants of that city. His father having become a butt for the arrows of his 
enemies, he (Mahadéya), having heard it, straightway arose and went to other lands, 
and, having during twelve years§ amassed wealth in the island, he brought and gave 
it to the king ; and thus 11814652, the most excellent one, destroyed his foe with the 
vehemence of his anger and with his infuriated elephants. As formerly Jamadagni- 
Rama, like a foul mist, twenty-one times destroyed the lords of the earth,|| so 
Mahadévandyaka, the native lord of Banihatti, destroyed with his elephants the race 
of his enemies, and performed for his father the customary rites of the gift of water. 
Mahadéva, raising his hand against the MAtaigar{ who are thieves and who were 
scorched by his enmity, valorously afforded protection, while all mankind honoured him 
as being ever the protector of those that took“refuge with him. Having afforded pro- 
tection to those that fled to him for refuge, Having overcome the might of his enemies, 
and having done honour to those that deserved to be honoured, Mahadévandyaka 
shone in the earth, diffusing abroad a majesty because he was verily like one of the 
elephants of the quarters. The sons of the thus-described Mahadévandyaka were 
three, Sridhara, and Mallikarjuna, and Chandra; amongst them Mallikarjuna 
shone gloriously as the sun of the white lotuses of his family, becoming the advancer of 
his race and the increaser of its pure fame. A very ocean of good qualities, 8 mass of 
glory, the granter of the desires of learned men, of men of culture, and of his friends, 
the chief of the SdmAsigakula,—thus was the प. una 1 
ure wife of the thus-majestic Malidéva was vely woman 

offering worship to ध ancestors, oy (1 and to gods, devoted to her 
husband ;-let me describe the lineage of tl ely woman, ५ 

Amongst the seven sages, VaSishtha, chief of sages, was 1 
and, becoming manifest in the lineage of that sage, MAdirdja, the lord 6 city : 
Koldra,** shone in the earth. The son of Madirdja was the famous Bhitandtha 01 
spotless deeds, and to this prince were born five children, resplendent with fame, worthy 





* ३.९, ०३ explained to me, a family in which the direct lineal descent has never been interrupted. 
t i.e, the second Sridhara mentioned above. 


Lit., “went to the city of Yama.” ie a 
¦ Lit,, “during years counted by the number of the sun” the forms of the sun are twelve, and any 


meaning sun may, therefore, be used to represent the number twelve. aye 
| This an to the legendary extermination of the whole race of Kshatriyas by Paraéurima, 


Samadagni, . (ए An 
q "The MAtafgar are Chindilas; the goddess of the caste is Mataigi, hence they are also called 
MAtaigt-makkalu, “children of Mataigi.” ree म 
ना 01 0 re 
Kalidgi;; or, pethaps, the more well-known K61ar, which also is, I understand, pronounced Kolhér, about 
tiles to the east by north of BeAgalir in Maisiir. 
11540.) FE 
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of praise in the world; and amongst these five MAdirAja became most celebrated, who 
acquired a name through the excess of his glory, so that people praised him as “a fish. 
hook to the throats of his enemies, most high in majesty.” Being himself a very cage 
of thunderbolts in respect of protecting those that fled to him for refuge, the lord 
Donkara*-MAdir&ja acquired for himself the title of “an outer shell of a cocoa-nut to 
(excoriate) those that opposed him.” He, while living at KélAra, having well pro- 
tected the sons of the lords that were of equal rank with himself when they sought 
refuge with him distressed in mind because they had been deprived of their estates, 
entered with his younger brothers into war, and there acquired victory but also met his 
death, and then amidst the sounds of all the drums of the gods took his departure for 
the skies, followed by the acclamations of mankind. The elder sister of that same 
MaAdirija, Bijjiyavve, praised in the earth, in the same fashion continued excellently 
well the magnificence of her younger brothers and that supremacy (of ए 01978). That 
supremacy shone in Kéldra, and Bijjiyayve, having become, as it were, herself the 
broad creeper of sovereignty, joyfully gave in marriaget to the lord Mallikarjuna, 
amidst the sound of auspicious musical instruments, Gauri, the charming daughter of 
MaAdirdja, together with that lordship, in his name,t and thus obtained mental 
happiness. In that the lovely woman Gaurt, born in a most famous race that had 
acquired greatness by its glory, such (as has been described above,) was his wife, 
Mallikarjuna equalled in majesty the Eternal one.$ 
Whilst they, husband and wife, were living happily together :—To Sr1-Gauri and to 
the lord Mallapa,—(to whom belonged) the eighteen villages which were considered his 
own lordship, a heritage received from his father; and, because he had become daughter’s- 
ole to MAdirAja,—the single lordship of /K6lAra,—was born a son, Késirdja, of 
brilliant achievements, a Chakéra, as it weré, fluttering in the rays of the moon that is 
the ५ of the feet of the lord of the daughter of the sacred mountain. Having 
attained tranquillity through his excellent liberality, through his discrimination in 
recognizing the Supreme Lord in this same Lord of the Mountain-born, and through his 
firm belief and devotion towards him when he knew him, the lord Késavardja was 
beautiful in the earth on account of his bravery which was (innate in him. and) not depen- 
dent upon (the sensations of) joy, pride, or despair. Destroying not the wealth of others, 
and having no longing for their wives, how perfect in all his deeds was Késirdja, 
through having his thoughts intently fixed upon the feet of Hara! ‘The wife of the 
thus-glorious Késirdja, Malaladévi, born in the celebrated lineage of Agastya, 
obedient to her husband, became renowned in the earth for her pious deeds. Her 
pleasing deeds were only such as were agreeable to her husband, her mind was devoted 
fs and her only speech was in praise of him,—thus the title of true wife was con- 
neds her; and his Malaladévi, the lovely wife of Késirdja, renowned for her 
as rae resplendent in the earth with a plentiful offspring of excellent children and 
aan d lt How could other women, who hoard up their riches for themselves, 
enying the nce of that which they have in their houses, be compared in merit 
with MaJaladévi, the ocean of affability ? Can women who, concealing what is in 





* This must be his surname, 
t Lit., “brought near, united.” 
१ १९.१ acting as the representative of her deceased brother, 
Gauri is one of the names of Parvati the wife 3 i i 
dee ee the wife of Siva; hence the point of the comparison between Malli- 
|| Tt should be “granddaughter’s-son;” for the meaning evi ध Hach 
ghter’s-son ; meaning evidently is that as Bijjiyay-ve, after the death of 
(व a ^ 4, became a mother to his daughter Gauri, Maili karjuna, in wedding 
ace: १ ४११७१ and, therefore, granddaughter’s son of the elder MAdiraja. 
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their houses, refuse even so much as an oil-seed to their husbands or their children, 
be considered family-women (good housewives) ?; (no; but) the wife of KésirAja, 
devoted to her husband, full of pleasing virtues, was indeed a good housewife in the 
earth. How can women, who, if any one comes to their houses, run inside and hide 
themselves, or, if any one comes before them, say ^ Who are you? (I know you not),” 
be compared to MAliyavve? Cross, of bad conduct, contemptible, ugly, unfortunate, 
of bad character, vixenish, depraved, deceitful, of evil disposition, thoroughly wicked, 
bad, sinful, vexatious, —such are women, full of dissimulation; and can any of 
them be compared in merit to even the great toe of MAliyavve?: if you ask whether 
any other women in this world (may be so compared, the answer is ‘ None’). Women 
who think it a great thing to despise their husbands and who attract other men with 
wanton behaviour,—say now, how may they be compared with Miliyavve?; they 
are contemned. Can women who look at* their neighbours’ houses, the yards in front 
of their own houses, or their front doors, and who mix with low people under pretext of 
going to.... +, or to visit other women that are pregnant, or to perform a vow, or of 
going to shops, or to the vegetable-market, or to present offerings to a goddess,—(can 
they) be termed ^ family-women” ?; if you consider it, there are no others but MaAlala- 
déyi, resplendent as being so full of devotion towards her husband, (to whom that 
name may be given). The multitude of sins, (that a man is considered to have com- 
mitted in) having looked at wicked and shrewish women who put their husbands to shame 
by their improper behaviour is destroyed by enumerating the virtues of Majaladévi, 
‘What manner of family-women are those who in their deceit use poisonous herbs in 
order to bring their husbands under their control, and thus cause their husbands to waste 
away with consumption, jaundice, leprosy,-or spleen disease ? ; but MaAliyavve, true to 
her husband, is indeed a family-woman in- the world which is encircled by the ocean. 
The most virtuous wife MAlaladévi, devoted to her 1 the fair mother Beg 
Malidéva, famous because to her belonged preemies अ or a ete 
of the Kritayuga, was pleasing. In simply looking at most virtuous Wi 
MAlaladévi, ae is praised by mankind and who is possessed of unrivalled good 
qualities, one obtains the reward of worshipping the river of the gods; how shall it be 
described ? Anastiye, the wife of Atri the chief of sages, through her devotion to 
her husband, bore, amidst the praises of the three worlds, Virifichi,§ Achyuta,|| and 
Trinétra,§ so that they were called her sons; and Miele ee eee in that 
through her deeds devotion to a husband existed (again) in t fair age in the = 
of Atri. Through the deeds of MaAlaladévi the saying that “offspring and (9 
conduct become firmly established in the character of a family-woman through the 
quality of devotion towards her husband ” became well known in the earth. a 
His mother was Gauri, a most devoted wife, ba the family of Vasis. ee 
his father was Mallikrjuna, a bee at the lotuses which are the feet of the Unie — 
hig elder brother was Mahadéva, profound as the ocean, and his younger bro ५ = 
that (famous) lord MidirAja,—his wife was the celebrated MAjale; thus the 


gis ten tow her ‘pleasures of love with those good women, Mallikiirj ee 
and Madiraja** begat sons, and, doing obeisance as comnseloxs ev and, doing obeisance as counsellors to the fortunate roy 





* ite, frequent through curiosity, 


|| Vishou, ह 
* "This must be a mistake on the part of the composer of the inseription or of the engraver of the tablet for 
प्र 


FF2 
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spiritual preceptor Munichandradéva, who was the consecrator of the Ratta rule and 
a very Javardja* to the hostile Mandalikas decorated with badges of honour, were 
governing in accordance with his directions the Sugandhavarti Twelve, which was an 
administrative circle of villages near to (? included int) the Kindi Three-thousand and 
was the locality of the administration of the fortunate royal spiritual preceptor Muni- 
chandradéva; and if you ask “of what nature are the delights of the city 
Sugandhayarti the chief town of that kampana ;”—Sugandhavarti is conspicuous 
in the fair plain of Kandi, abounding in the most perfect pleasures resulting from the 
grove of mango-trees that is outside the city, from its assemblage of hills, from its fruits, 
from its dense grove of cocoanut-trees, from its pleasant plantation of Asdka-trees, from 
its temple of five, and from its beauteous shrine of Jinéndra. Twelve headmen, in 
whom abode all the qualities of the majesty of a noble disposition, celebrated for their 
achievements, of great fame, without rivals, were the governors of that locality. 

In that locality :—KésirAja, the lord of 61४78, of spotless deeds, joyfully wor- 
shipped the Unborn, whose feet, which are like lotuses, are praised by demons, by snakes, 
by birds, by gods, and hy Indra. When KésirAja went with joy to behold the feet of 
the famous lord of the sacred hill, there he vowed “If ever hereafter disease or other 
(troubles) shall manifest themselves among those whom I protect, I will come no more ;” 
and so the Unborn, being propitiated, ordained that his sons and his wealth should 
endure in safety,—a most marvellous thing in the earth. And at that same journey to 
the sacred shrine :—* Let} death not come straightway, even when their appointed time 
has arrived, to those who assemble together (for me), not coming to me at my village 
with the intention of refusing to do my service with joy,’’—uttering this urgent vow 
KéSava was prosperous in the earth, the-god-Mallikarjunadéya being favourable to 
him. Having, with such fierce yows as these and others too, three times visited the 
god MallikArjunadéva of Sri-Saila,' ‘and baving through affection for him brought ४ 
linga (made of the stone) of the hill, and having in the name of his father Mallikarjuna 





* Yama, the god of death. 

t The meaning of “ daliya bddam” is to a certain extent doubtful. “Béda,” though not in the dictionaries 
and not known to Pandits, is evidently a Tadbhava corruption of the Sanskrit “ vdfa,” enclosure, road, mud wall, 
or hedge surrounding a town, site of a building, house, and as used in the inscriptions it means, according to the 
context, either a town or a circle of towns formed into an administrative post. च Alkevddam” in the present 
passage, and again in line 61 of this inscription, corresponds exactly to “vajitada sthalam,” locality of adminis- 
tration, of line 46 of the Nésargi inscription, (see Journ. Bom. Br. R, As. Soc, vol. X., page 240). Again 
“ Kiindimérusdsirada baliya bddayn . . . Sugandhavartihanneradu (emba) hampanada modala bddam 
‘Sugandhavarti” in the present passage and “ Kiindimirusdsirada baliya hampanah Sugandhavartihanneradana 
modala bidah . . . pattanam Sugandhavarti” in lines 60-1 below, correspond exactly with the Sanskrit, 
“ Palisikddéiamadhyavartind Dégdinvéhampapasya prathamavdtah . . . . Dégdineégrdmwh,” the village 
of Dégiinve, which was the chief town of the hampana of Dégdinve, which was included in the district of 
Palésikd, in line 34-5 of the Dégithve inscription No. I. (see Journ. Bom. Br. R. As, Soc., vol. 1X., page 269). 
‘These two Canarese passages illustrate both the meanings of ५6440, and show that in the second meaning that 
Thave allotted to it above it is convertible with “ Aampapa.” And » comparison of the Sanskrit with the Canarese 
passages shows that ‘bajiya” is of the same purport as “ madhyavartin” ; but “ hafiya;” means near to, in the 
vicinity of, and, though this mesning is not a suitable one here, for the Sugandhavarti Twelve was not near to but 
was actually included in tho Kandi Three-thousand, I hesitato as yet to translate it actually by included in, 
which evidently is the meaning intended. We have however, in the Old Canarese “ojayiike” = “olage,” 
within, inside, which actually occurs as ५ ofayiige” in line 40 of the present inscription, a trace, I think, of an 
older form of “ ofa,” inner, internal, ending in “i” or ‘e,” and “baliya” may, therefore, be a secondary form of 
“oliya” or “ oleya” =“ olagana,” internal, included in, through a form vajiya; but here, again, the phrase now 
commented on being of frequent occurrence, “baliya” is sometimes written in other inscriptions with the older 
form of the “4,” thus, “ daliya,” and I have not as yet found any instance of “oja,” with its derivatives 
“ olage,” “ olagana,” &., being written with the old “J.” "We have traces of “dda” in BastwAd, Arjunwid, and 
other modern names of villages, and in Basigavida in line 83 below. 

The first part of this verse is very obscure. 
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set up a shrine of the god Sri-Mallinathadéva at the tank of NAgarakere outside 
the city of Sugandhavarti which was the locality of the administration of the 
fortunate royal spiritual preceptor Munichandradéva and the chief town of the 
Sugandhavarti Twelve, a kampana near to (? included in) the Kindi Three- 
thousand :— 

Hail! In the Saka year 1151, being the Sarvadhari sasmvateara, on Monday 
the day of the new-moon of AshAdha, on a very auspicious lunar day as being the 
occasion of a total eclipse of the sun, while the fortunate Mahimanda|ésvara king 
Lakshmidéva, possessed of all the glory of the titles commencing with “The great 
chieftain. who has attained the five Mahdsabdas* the supreme lord of Lattanirpura, 
he who is sung to with the musical instrument called Trivali, the ornament of the 
Rattakula, he who has the mark of vermilion, he whose fame is as pure as (the rays 
of) the moon, the owner of the banner of the golden Garuda, he who is a very 
Kf&madéva to wanton and amatory maidens, he who is a very Vrikédara to the 
forces of his foes, he who behaves as a brother towards the wives of other men, he 
who strikes the cheeks of Mandalikas and curbs the pride of his mighty enemies, he 
who is most impetuous, Boppanasitiga,” was ruling at his capital of Vénugrima 
amidst the delights of listening to pleasing stories ;—in compliance with the order 
which the fortunate royal spiritual preceptor Munichandradéva had given to the 
cultivators, the twelve headmen of that same Sugandhavarti gave, asa grant to be 
respected by all, for the purposes of the atgabhéga and raigabhéga of that same 
god Mallindthadéva, and for the repair and renewal of what might become broken 
or torn or worn out, six hundred kambas_of cultivated land in a field to the west of the 
village measured out in the circle of Kadiman to the south of the black-soil field of the 
ménya-lands+ of (the measure of) twelve!mattars (which are part) of the black-soil 
fields of Mulugundavalli, and to the north of the road to Hasudi; and (with this 
land) they gave a house, five cubits broad atid twenty-one cubits long in the royal 
cubits, in a street to the west of the king’s highway to the west of the gate called 
SirivAgilu. And all the people, headed by the same twelve headmen, gave one kofaga 
on each post in the corn-treading floors as a perpetual gift to the god as long as the moon 
and sun should endure. 

Also, अ presence of an assemblage composed of the same twelve headmen 
together with MAdigAvunda of Kaudi and the ascetics of the five Mathas and the 
Entuhittuyt Nagagivunda of Kadale gave two hundred mattars of cultivated a8 
as a grant to be respected by all, measured in the circle of those rent-free _ lands 
headmen in Kadaleyavalana-Haralahasuge, which were his rent-free service-lands, 
being included in the rent-free service-lands of Mo १०1६7. ४ aan 

Also ___Also;—Hail! The entire guilds ofthe Nakharas = ------------- ! The entire guilds of the Nakhara§ and the Mummuri§ of the k Ys 
र In Prof, Monier Willinms’ Sanshrit Dictionary, “ Mahatabda” is given os sie ot ee weed 
commencing with the word “maha” 4 eT eae a would 0 


such as Mahfmandalésvara, अभो 
aga to me.—See (1 B. : R. As. Soc. vol. 1X, No. xxvii. p. 907, note †. [See Ind. Ant, vol. V. 
p. 111, note *—J. B.] ; 
 Ménya,” lands either subjected to only, nomiasl quit-rent or altogether rent-free. ee 
| 01 1 of alms, gratuitously supplying food, and gratui- 
performing services, but the force of enfu, “ eight,” prefixed to it here, is not apparent. Possibly entubittw 


“eight guilds” of some kind or another. 
ai § The pai १ प ‘and the Mummuri are mentioned alco in lines 71-2 of No. VL. of the Ratte 
Hoya rourn. Bom. Br. R. At. 506, vol. X. page 240, and in line 42 of the Gulhalji inert (we 
Bombay Society's Journal, vol. 1X., No. xxvii., page 298) we have “the guilds of the ~ ~ sen 
» and “the guilds of the Mummuri” again in Tine 54 of the same. भ gailds क 
‘evidently intended, but I cannot at present offer any further explanation RD: ese terms. 
photographic copy of an inscription at Ballig’ve,—the modern Balaginve in 
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—headed by the twelve headmen of Sugandhavarti, who were the protectors of the 
laws of the Virabanaiiju-guild,* which is the very embodiment of truth, pure conduct, 
brilliant achievements, morality, modesty, and learning, adorned with innumerable good 
qualities acquired by five hundred strict edicts celebrated through the whole world,— 
forming themselves into a great assembly on market-day, came to an agreement among 
themselves and set apart for that same god Mallin&thadéva the following taxes. They 
gave one hundred betel-leaves on each load of a beast of burden of betel-leaves, and fifty 
betel-leaves on each load of the same carried on the head. Inside the village and in 
the market-place the people of that place gave a spoonful on each kind of grain that 
was sold, and on each paddy-shop. They gave two betel-nuts on each shop. With 
respect to green ginger, jaggory, turmeric, and other miscellaneous articles, they 
gaye one spoonful of each on each shop. Of cotton they gave on each shop as much as 
4 man can hold in his hand. Also fifty cultivators gave a ladleful of oil on each oil-mill 
for the perpetual lamp of the same god. Also of oil that comes from Bériru for sale 
they gave an addut of oilon each hddaru. The potterst of that place gave on each 
Kiln a vessel for the water of the god, Also five hundred (dealers in vegetables) gave 
two bundles on each cart-load of vegetables put up for sale and four vegetables on each 
load (of a beast of burden). The Béyakkal§ gave a small tax such asa gift in alms 
on the vegetables that they brought for sale. 

Also the twelve headmen of Elarive gaye to that same god, as a grant to be re- 
spected by all, four mattars of cultivated land, measured in the circle of Navilgund 
to the east of the high road to Siriyt r and to the north of the watercourse of 
Kaddigura, within the boundaries of their-own field (in the lands) of Savandhayatti 
and in the lands to the south of their, own village, and they gave also a house five 
eubits broad by twelve cubits long. 

Also the worthy Sindaramaileyandyaka of Bettasura, and the six headmen 
of that place, gave, asa grant to be respected: by all, four mattars of cultivated land, 
measured in the circle of Navilgund to the south of the watercourse of Kaddigura, 
within the lands to the south of their village, and they gave also a house six cubits 
broad by twelve cubits long, 

Also, to the same god, all the members of that sect of which Subhachandrasid- 
dhantidéva, whe shared the same rites with PrabhachandrasiddhAntidéva, the 
ए of the Jain temple of MAnikyatirtha of प्रा), and Indrakirttidéva and 

ridharadéva, the disciples of that same PrabhAchandrasiddhantidéva, were 
the heads, at Hiriyakummi which was the locality of that same Jain temple of 
MaAnikyatirtha, together with the six headmen of that place, gave, as a grant to be 





king VikramAditya IL. (seo No. 39 of collection of photographi i is 
५ (200 No. 99. hie copies of inscriptions published for the Govern- 
ment of Maisir by Major Dixon in 1865), we have, after the mention of the atmes ot eis merchants, “the 
entire guild of the Nagara and the Mummmuri thus composed ;” we have, therefore, here “ Nagara” as ® 
व Neregh 2. As to“ Mummuri,” it is given under No. 21, at page 402, of Mr. Kittels 
anidarpana of Késirdja, as meaning heat ; ith the word as yet ia 
५ 1 heated sand; I have not met with the as yet 
* “ Bayaiiju” is the modern “bapajiga, banaitjiga, or banijiga,” iven i son's 
an ५ ए 00," which, tho iven in Sander: 
ictionary a8 a pure Canarese word, must be the original of o a Tadbhava स (1 
Danijiha,” merchant, trader. The Virabapaiiju-guild is a division of the class of Lifgdyat merchants, 
(“yettu"), an ox, and “addu” in the text or “ yaddu,” according 
as we regard the “y” as an initial letter, or as inserted for iphony, probably means some measure 
determined by the load of an ox. page ood ज 


यं “ Aysdvantar” or “ dyasévantaru” is equivalent to “ dyagdru,” those who enj “ ya," “ dyashya,” 
or “dyasvdmye,” i., the hereditary village servants collectively, es betas oa ae 4 Here 
the word seems to be used to denote particularly the potters. 

§ “ Bovakkal” or “ déeukkaju” is evidently the same as ५ béyi-makkaju” hbyi-makkalu,” ity 
“ Dityiyars,” fishermen, the bearers of palanguing, त स म णण for ५ 
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respected by all, a house six cubits broad by twelve cubits long, together with four 
mattars of cultivated land, measured in the circle of Navilgund, to the south of that 
same village, to the south of the cultivated land belonging to Némana in the rent. 
free service lands* of Nelliya-Ohattagauda, and to the east of the boundaries of the 
field of Urugélana. 

Also, to the same god, two hundred merchants and the twelve headmen of Hasudi, 
the great Agrahdrat of the holy AnAdi,f gave three hundred hambas of cultivated 
land, as a grant to be respected by all, measured in the circle of DigtSvaradéva 
of Sogala within the locality of Hebbasuge, which is to the west of their own 
Basigavida, to the south of the tank of Ghaissagere which is to the south of 
their village, and to the west of the black-soil field of Savanubela of Savandhavatti. 

Also Munichandradéva, at the request of . . . + . . ,§ gave through|| 
those who received the contributions on the oil-mills a ९०१९८५८ of oil each Monday. 

And that same Késirija of 1६01818, having obtained all this as a portion for the 
god Mallind&thadéva of the tank called NAgarakere of Sugandhayarti, built up 
that tank and planted a grove round it and gave the place, with libations of water, to 
Litgayya, the priest of the original local temple of Bellitage, who also bore the name 
of Vamaégakti, the disciple of his own spiritual preceptor who practised the pure Saiva 
rites which were the method of his own worship; and the account of his lineage is 
this :—“ How is he, the descendant of the sage Durvdsa, overwhelmed with trouble!” 
thus saying, that same VAmasgakti, the best of devotees, having taken an oath and 
having become victorious, became celebrated in the earth and acquired a name. His 
son, Dévasiva, of great fame, versed inall thie;sacred writings, of good conduct, owning 
great possessions acquired by the might-ofhis arm, was resplendent in the earth, His 
offspring, Liigasiva, acquainted with, the Saiya, doctrines, the abode of an inestimable 
number of good qualities, of good and:spotless:deeds, worshipped devoutly the Unborn 
of Sri-Saila. Perceiving that this Liiga, when worshipping the ११0८ shone like me 
bee at the lotuses which are the fect of Sri-MallinAtha, Késirdja gave to him this 
(grant above described). i G 

May he, who preserves this land, which has become the subject of a praiseworthy 
edict, ever possess an increasing eminence of power; but may he, ae 1 to 
protect it, destroys (this grant), sink into misery! If a man destroy this, his sin is “8 
great as if he were pitilessly to slay cows, or his own family, or BrAhmans, at tl 2 
sacred shrines of Gaye, Varanasi, or Kurubhimi. He is born for the duration 0 
sixty thousand years asa worm in ordure, who confiscates land that has been given, 
whether by himself or by another. That man who, not honouring piety, (9 
grant of) land, whether it has been given by himself or by members of another = 
shall afterwards become a worm and descend to hell. Those future rulers of the 
whether born in my lineage, or in the lineage of other kings, who, with minds free from 
sin, preserve this my act of piety in its integrity,—them I now salute, joining my hands 





* « Baja” is the old form of the Canarese “ baya,” a party,—either a faction or a branch ofa fanily 4 
hereditary officials, especially of सत headmen; and it means secondarily in inscriptions ws i U8 eet 
instance, but not in the current language of the present day, the portion of the (त नं ride 
f0 such a branch of a family of hereditary petal cel fo any mentee ey त branel ndary 
meaning it is equivalent to “gauduednya” which we have had in bore. 

t £ व » means a village granted to a temple or to Brahmans for purposes of religion, education, and 


curity, 
¶ “He who has no beginning.” 

§ “ Ayada chattimaragara,’—meaning not apparent. 
|| ६.८, caused them to give. 
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together on my forehead. Whether it be the kings of the royal race which I myself 
serve, or other kings, if they do no injury to this deed of piety, to them I now join my 
hands (in respectful salutation). This is the saying of that same KésirAja. 

Acquiring the benefit of good deeds performed in a former state of existence, 
MAdir&ja, esteemed the son of the lord KésirAja, has in accordance with the wishes of 
that lord composed and written this brilliant edict. The twelve headmen of Sugan- 
dhavarti shall protect this act of piety ! 


Remarks. 
The following is the genealogy of the Ratta Great Chieftains of Saundatti and 
Belgaum,* as derived from this and other inscriptions of the dynasty — 
पयम्‌ 
Prithvirdma,t about Saka 800. 
Pittaga, married to Ni (५५५ or Nijiyabbe. 


Santa or Sintivarms,t married to Chandikabbe, Saka 903. 
1 
1 
Nanna. 
Kartavirya L, or Kelta L,§ about 8. 960. 
ae ध 





oa : 
Davari or Dayima, Lor Kannskaira re Kanna I. 





P 4 प 8. vn 
Séna I. or Kajaséna 7, married to Mailaladévi. 
gga ny” TES paeTee 








Kannakaira I, or Kanna II. veya TE or ‘A 

Saka 1009. md. to Bhigaladévi, 8, 101 

Séna II. or Kijasénal IL, about 8. 1050, 
married to os 

Kartavirys III, ल 1066.** 
mone ४ or wat. 

‘shmana or Lakshmidéva I. 
married to आ or Chandrikadévi. 

(न १ tasrcasa ria) 2) Wau e: Sygt ao and 1141 Mallikarjana, 
to Behaladévt and () Madevi. Saka 1124 and 1127. 
प. 
Saka 1151. 





* From Ind. Ant, vol, IV. p. 280,—J. B. 
+ Subordinate to the Rashtrakita Kpishnaraj 

ae Fishnar&ja who was ruling in Saka 798 and 825—Journ, Bom. Br. 
t Subordinate to the Chilukya Tailapadéva IL, %. 895 to 919, 
§ Subordinate to S6méévaradeva L, इ, 962 ? to 991? 

sows! Subordinate to the Chilukyas Séméévaradeva IL, इ, 991? to 998, and Vikramaditya IL, 8. 998 to 


धृ At first, under Jayakarna, son of Vikramaditya II. ; afterwards he was independent, as were his 


‘** Inscription at Bail Hofgel—Ind. Ant, vol. IV. p. 116. 
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2, Aw Oup Oanarese Inscription on A Stone TABLET 
AT THE TEMPLE OF PANCHALINGADEVA, Manon, IN THE 2५१8647 TALUKA 
07 THE BeLeaum District. 


Plate LXXIV.* and First Report, page 15. 


Reverence to Sambhu,t who is made beautiful by a chawri, which is the moon that 
lightly rests upon his lofty head, and who is the foundation pillar for the erection of the 
city of the three worlds | 

In Jambddvipa,t the most excellent region to the south of Méru, which is worthy 
of great worship in this earth encircled by the ocean, is Bharatakshétra, which is equally 
resplendent and beautiful. In Kuntal]a, which like a beautiful braid of hair adorns 
the land of Bharata, is the broad district of Toragale; the very pleasant city of 
Munipura is esteemed the chief beauty of that district. So that you may say that it 
is like the city of the gods resplendent in the universe, Munipura is more glorious than 
a crore of other sacred places of pilgrimage from (its being the favourite residence of 
the sages) Véda-vyiisa, Kutsa, Jamadagni, Vasishtha, Bharadvija, Attri, and VisvAmitra, 
who confessed that it was the birth place of Pafichaliiga § and the abode of the 
goddess of fortune, and that, being possessed of the waters of the RAmagaiga,|| it 
was worthy to be worshipped both in this world and in the next. ‘To describe the 
pleasure garden of that city :—Munivallihas always been considered to be the birth- 
place of the goddess of fortune on account of its black bees and its cocoanuts, and 
arecanuts, and rose-apples, and the fruits of the Médhu; on account of its jack-trees, 
and mango-trees, and lime-trees, and orange-trees, and clove trees, and betel-plants, and 
Surahonne trees, and SupAtali trees, and PArijata trees, and Punniga trees, and Asoka 
trees; and on account of the betel creepers that cause a dense gloom. This same 
Munipura was the abode of the sages ‘Sanaka, ‘Sanandana, Jamadagni, Vibhiinduka, and 
others; he-who with joy protects it, daily delighting in the perpetual beauties of the 
pleasure garden of that city, is Paiichalinga; its high prosperity shall outshine riches 
and gold as long as the earth and Méru and the moon shall last. 

Hail! While the valorious universal emperor, the glorious King Siighanadéva,— 
the favourite of the world, the supreme king of great kings, the supreme lord, the most 
venerable, the sun of the white lotuses of the family of the glorius Jaitugidéva, 
the best among the Y4davas,—was ruling at his capital of Dévagiri with the recreation 
of pleasing conversations :—King Siighana, the sovereign of the Ydavas,—having 
invaded and acquired with the edge of the sword which was his arm the territory of 
the hostile kings, and having charmingly become the sole ruler of the world,—by means 
of his mighty rule made the whole earth (which rests) upon the tusks of the elephants 


* Mr, Fleot’s transliteration being into modern Canarese, I find it impracticable to reproduce it.—J. B. 

+ Siva, who bears a digit of the moon on his tiara, 

tJambidvipa is the central division of the ५.5८ golden mountain Méru is the centre of 
Jambidvipa Bharatakshétra, “the lund of Bharata,” is s 

§ ate थ ae eee of the Jinga worship, is called Pafichaliiga, “he who has five liigas,” 
probably from the chief places at which he is worshipped under that emblem being five in number, viz. -— 
1, Conjevaram, where there is the “ prithict-liiga,” or ltiga made of earth ; 2, Jambukéévara, where there is 

* the “ ab-liiga,” or क्त from which water is said to exude perpetually ; 3, Tiranamale, where there is 11.12 

कत or कदत which sparkles with light ; 4, 81५0०511 where there is the मरकत or त the lamp of 
Which is said to be kept in constant vibration by the wind; and 5, Chidambara, where theres the “ dkdéa-tiiga,” 
orserial or sham fiiga, ie. where the léiga is worshipped without any material form of it being kept in the temple, 

| This would seem to be another name for the Malaprahari. Many rivers are called Gaigi because the 
‘waters of the real Ganges are supposed to flow into them periodically. _ . 

‘J Jaitugi was the name of the father, a8 well as of the son, of Siighapadéva, 


(11540) 6 6 
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(that stand) at the points of the compass, his prey. While the kings of MAlava and 
Chéra and 01619 and Magadha, and the lords of the countries of Giirjara, Pandya, 
La&la, Népala, Turushka, Barbariga, Kérala, Pallava, Aiga, Vengi, PAtichila, 
Kalitiga, and Sindhu were reigning,—Siighana, the king of men, governing the 
earth in happiness, was glorious like the king of the gods. The world has become his 
his prey; and, saying “ Let him rule the earth with justice,” King Siighana gave the 
government of the earth to Jagadala Purushéttama. Ona religious occasion King 
Siighana, who was pre-eminent in respect of his renown, saying ^ Let him build the 
city of Sivapura,” gave the celebration of the rites of Purushéttama * to Jégadéva, 
Best among a hundred millions is the family of Purushéttama, who is a very Méru in 
respect of his firm dignity and the lustre of his excellent fame, and who, through the 
influence of his stax, is very asylum of mankind, 8 very jewel of a man, And the 
lineage of that same JOgadéyva is this:—Pajfichalinga, the lord of the daughter t of 
the mountain, is the propitious lord of his family; his gétra} is that of Kaundinya 
with (the pravara § of) Vasishtha and Maitrdyaruna; RAmadéya, firm in truth, 
is adorned with the qualities of a father (¢owards him); the honoured LOkAmbike is 
his mother; Gaurbhiyiis his charming wife; SémanAtha, the bridegroom of the 
goddess of fortune, is the son of him, the husband of the goddess of fortune;—how 
fortunate, then is Jégadéya! 

And, that same Jégadéya having exercised authority over many countries and 
haying ruled happily ;—Hail!—On the holy occasion of an eclipse of the moon on 
Monday, the day of the full-moon of the bright fortnight of the month Karttika of the 
Chitrabhinu ८१८९७५१८ || which was the-iyear of the glorious Saka era 1145, at the 
command of the Dandanayaka Purushdéttama, ¶ृ who was the manager of all the 
affairs of the glorious Singhanadéva, J 6gadéya gave with gifts of gold and libations 
of water (¢he village of) Kallavole, as a"grant to be respected by all, to the god 
Sri-Paiichaliigadéva, the self-existent one, for the purposes of his temple with 
beautiful pinnacles, for the purpose of repairing anything that might become broken or 
torn or worn out, for the purposes of the perpetual offering, for the purposes of the 
angabhéga** and the raigabhéga,** and for the purposes of a charitable dining-hall. 
Jogadéva, the excellent husband of the goddess of fortune, being gracious, in his affection 
respectfully gave to (the god) Sri-Paiichaliiga (the village of) Kallavole, as a firm 
grant to be respected by all, for the purposes of Chaitrapavitra,tt of repairing anything 
that might become torn or worn out, and of a charitable dining-hall; the lords of the 
earth shall preserve this grant as long as the ocean and the moon and the sun may last. 
Sri-JOgadéva, the Dandadhiéa, the good man, the younger brother of Purushdttama, 
gave as a firm grant the city of Sivapura to Brihmans, for as long as the earth and 





५ १ hn ५ ete ae spirit.” 

Tyagi, he ife of Siva and daughter of Himélaya, 

eae nck pee Ge oD OTE po 

~~~. 

Saka 1 Mga oon the 

क शु bs «Dani Senay ollie ar or “ Champa,” as used in inscriptions, appears to denotes 

wee The mt been able to obtain any satisfactory explanation of these terms as used in connexion with the 
Perhaps ‘the purificatory ri Chaitra,” — 

व 49 
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Méru and the moon may endure. Jdgadéva, the Chamdpa, joyfully gave sixteen 
allotments, each of two hundred kammas* (of land), to! the excellent Brihmans of 
Sivapura, in four out of the ancient villages. And if you ask in what villages respec- 
tively :—In Munipura, in Sindavige, in Agantir, and in Ndgarapura. JOgadéva, 
who followed the precepts of Manu, with affection and modesty gave sixteen allotments 
to Brahmans. In order that it might be esteemed pre-eminent in the world, Jogadéva 
the १४११६, the younger brother of Jagadala-Purushdttama, declared that 
Sivapura surpasses the charming land of enjoyment.t 

And on the same occasion :—The gardeners of the jewel-mine Munipura, who were 
the receptacles of great liberality, acquired renown through the strength and the power 
and the eminence of their wealth, their truth, their firm determination, their perseverance, 
and their heroism. The gardeners, who had obtained the excellent favour of the lotuses 
which are the feet of (the god) Paiichalinga, who is resplendent throughout the world, 
gave perpetually year by year for the purposes of the raigabhdéga a kandaget on the 
(total produce of) dried fruits, grain, &e.§ 

Honourable, worthy to be accounted foremost among the brave, possessed of a most 
excellent reputation by reason of the strength and the eminence and the greatness of 
their firm determination, the preservers of all religious rites, worthy to be worshipped, 
more glorious than any others, abounding in holy deeds, possessed of a profound firmness 
that comprised a number of various good qualities, firm in truth, the granters of all 
requests,—such are the Ugura Three-hundred,|| who are worthy to be worshipped in 
this world. Even the Unborn cannot describe the greatness of the Five-hundred-and- 
four, who occupied themselves in all the xites of religion, which greatness, resulting 


from their protecting might, their generosity, the powerful attraction of their truth, and 
the-eminence of their energy, was such (0 might say that one who asked them for 
protection or begged of them a freedom from old age and death was certain to attain his 
desired object ; who, then, may describe it? And whenever those same ‘Three-hundred 


and the Fiye-hundred-and-four asked with importunity (?)," they gave one coin such as 
is given on marriage occasions. 4 

gt And the boundaries of the three hundred kammas of ae land, (५4 ae 
given as a grant) to be respected, to the god Sri-Pafichaliigadéva, are:—on ष 
the high-road ५ goes to the valley; on the south, a rivulet ; on the west, the cultivated 
land called Akkasdligeyi; and on the north, the cultivated land called Hebballahara- 





* « Kamma” or ५ hamba”—an ancient land-measure, the value iste is not now known, 
Svarga, or paradise, where people enjoy the reward of their w 

(55 

५ Téringe” ;—bot the meaning to be given to ^ tar si Da Sis : 
Sk cane, "eda? in line 48 below, is not certain. In Sanderson's Canarese nets tru” is श 
meaning as a noun an omen, the bar of @ door, a particular tree, and as 9 verb to become thin, ल 
fatigue, dried up. As he gives also a form “téru” in the meaning of a door-bar, and the tree s0 ae न 

‘may be assumed to be also the old form of the root in its verbal signifcations, And it would seem me 
word as used in this inscription is connected with the root in its verbal signification to become dried up, and means 
| Itis (4 who are the “Ugura Three-hundred,” and the Boers (म 
religious establishment appears {७06 alluded to, and perhaps it is the establishment 1 
EllammA or पण at Ugargol, which is close ro Saundatti ia the Parasgad 1 of the Bil arn 
temple is one of greyt note, it has a Inrge establishment of priests, and great numbers of Le » go om Bi sere 
a ist eae pee 0 Sods न १ < Bleya-Bojagaru 

all iti iptions, unless the present is one. nee म 
न ‘mentioned also in lines 28-9 of No. IV. of my मत inscriptions in the 
. Br. R. ‘No. xxxi., p- 254. ; aaa 
: 4 स but the (2 1 
I would connect “chaffurdsige” with नवक" to be obstinate, hardened. 
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lakeyi. And the boundaries of one mattar* (of land, which also was given to the god, 
are):—On the east, (the temple of) the goddess KAlikAdéyvi; on the south, the 
tank called Hanitegere; on the west, (the village of ) Karuvetta; and on the north, 
the high-road (¢o the village) of Hivinakal. Also the fixed contribution that was 
allotted, free from all opposing claims, on the betel plantations measuring five hundred 
kulis,t which was to the south of (the temple of) the god, to the west of the rivulet 
called Yangarattihalla, to the north of the (river) Sri-RAmagange and to the east of 
of a stone set upright in the ground, was the impost of the Harikekuli it and the 
contribution on the profits was the impost of a bundle of betel-leaves levied on the 
road; and (there was allotted) to that same god one visa§ on each load of a 1 
of burden of betel-leaves. ‘Two solasages|| of oil (were given) on (each) oil-mill, to 
provide for the ceremony of averting the effects of the evil eye which was held on 
Mondays at Singavatti of that locality. And one oil-mill was set apart for the god. 
Sixty cultivators gave a kandage of dried fruits, grain, &c, And the reapers of the 
betel-plants will give (a contribution) when they reap, and the consumers of betel- 
leaves will willingly give (a contribution). The ministers of the king shall recognise 
these imposts, And the sellers of betel-leaves and arecanuts inside the village will give 
(च contribution) when they realise in cash the prices that they obtain. 

The east and south boundary of a flower-garden, (which was given to the same 
god,) is the river Sri-R&magange; the west boundary is the garden of the Basadi;{ 
and the north boundary is a plantation of betel-plants. 

And the boundaries of a garden on the river containing five hundred betel-plants 
are:—On the east, the river Sri-RAm&gahge; on the south and west and north, 
stones set upright in the ground. (Alsoltheré) were given) three flower-gardens in the 
waste land called Suruganahal. 

Having established the shrine ofthe god Sri-MAdhavandrfyana and having 
given asa grant to be respected by ‘all, with gifts of gold and libations of water, 
(the village of) Sattiyakere for the purposes of the arigabhdga and rargabhéga of that 
same god, (there was given) a betel-plantation of five hundred kulis to the east of 
Munivalli, to the south of a rivulet, to the west of the river Sri-RAamagaige, and to 
the north of a stone set upright in the ground. 

And on the same occasion there were given to the Brihmans of Brahmapuri, with 
hbations of water, two allotments at (the village of )Kadakula, two at B alligere, two at 
Hulukund, two at. . ttase, two at Kurulantr, twoat Bannivar, twoat Dadeyabayi, 
two at Goravandr, two at JaigavAdanaruvantr, and four at Halevar. 

And, while that same Jégadévandyaka was cherisbing the practices of religion, 
sixty cultivators** acquired and gave to the Ugura Three-hundred and the Five-hundred- 





© 9 Matter”—an stint odsneasrs ibe vlan of wild bu nop 4 Mattar” —an ancient land-measure the value of which is not now known. 

र t “Kuli,” a pit, hole. The meaning of the text is probably “a betel-plantation capable of holding five hundred 
jants.” 

‡ Meaning not known, “ Harike” is a vow sand “ kuli,” in addition to the meaning given in the preceding 
note, means, 88 & verb, to dig a hole, to protect, to journey, 

§ Explained to me as being the same as “ duddu,” the Sourth part of an anna. In Sanderson's Dictionary 
“ a ४ as meaning one-sizteenth, re Portion ; and we have also‘ vise” five seers. 

jasage” is perhaps a mistake for “sollige, solige, solage, or solege,” the sizty-fourth a 

५ kolaga,” which is equivalent to about three twentieths of a bushel, ss ९५ प 

¶ Basadi,"—modern “ Basti,"—a Jain temple. 

** This seems to be n technical expression ; we meet with it again in line 44 of the उणु inscription in 
the Journ. B. B. R. As. Soe., vol, IX. No. xxvii. at Pp. 296 et seqq.; in line 38 of the Kittir inscripsion at 


Pp. 304 et जथ. of the same; in line 2 of No. LIL. of the Ratta inscription: vol. X. No. xxix. at pp. 204 et seqg. 
of the same ; and in line 78 of No. VI. of the Rut ane ५ TEP 


१ in| ‘tt inscriptions at pp. 240 et sega, of the same ; and I ave found 
the same expression in other inscriptions not yet published, th 
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and-four, with gifts of gold and libations of water, at Sivapura, as a token of union, 
certain land of which the boundaries are :—To the north-east there is a row of tamarind 
trees arranged in the form of a festoon of flowers hung over a doorway. ‘To the south 
of the row of tamarind trees, arranged in the form of a festoon of flowers hung over a 
doorway, there is the garden of 9, , . rakkura, which is to the south of the ornamented 
gateway of the temple of (the goddess) KAranikemasanikabbe which stands together 
with the land of Jinéndra, the foe of passion. From the boundary of that garden 
towards the west there is the garden of the merchant Kimbharakdlisetti; from tho 
north-west of this garden towards the south there are the gardens of Harimbabdvi- 
Brahmaya, Alahittaya, and Banayaya; thence towards the west there are the road 
that goes to Kallavole and the sacred shrine on the (river) Malaprahdri called 
Rudratirtha; thence to the north (we come to the village of ) K'aruguppe, from the 
centre of which (we come to the village of) Kuppe, below which is the road to 
Modalir; thence (we come to) the row of tamarind trees, arranged like a festoon 
of flowers hung over a doorway, and commencing from a tamarind tree which stands 
at the junction of the cultivated land called Kodagadikeyi and the field called 
Ka&likaveyola and the stream. Such is the course of the boundaries. 

Since . . . . all belongs equally to the god Sri-Pafichaliigadeva, the 
regents of the four principal points of the compass, and kings, and the Five-hundred 
who are perfect in respect of their religion, and the One-thousand, and the (inhabitants 
of the) four cities, and the people of (the locality called) the “ Seyen-and-a-half,”* and of 
(the locality called) the ^ Eleven-and-a-half”* and of many districts on both sides, shall 
preserve this religious grant of rent-free service-land as long as the earth and the water 
and the moon and sun and stars may last; avoiding the commission of the ten faults. 

He is born for the duration of sixty-thar years as a worm in ordure who 
confiscates land that has been given whether-by himself or by another. 


3. Inscrrprion FROM OAVE IIL, ar BApAa, 
First Report, Plate XXXIL, and pages 22 ff. 
Transcription. 
खस ॥ भ्रीखामिपादानुद्ध्ा(ष्या)तानाखानव्यगोचाणाङ्‌हरितीएु्ाणामू 


अग्नि्टोमाप्रिदयनवाजपेयपो ष्डरोकबडसवधे अमेधाव- 


* Bluvaresthala and Hanneraduvaresthala are technical names and mena literally the place (or 
locality) that is (called) the* Seven-and-a-half,” and the place (or locality) that is (called) the ५ Twelve-and-a- 
half.” In No. ए, of the Ratta inscriptions (Journ. B, B. R, As. Soc. vol. X. p. 227), line 68, we have the place 
(or locality) that is (called) the  Eleven-and-a-half.” These terms probably originated in some loeal custom 
of which no traces now remain, but the clue to the explanation of them may perhaps be found in custom 
formerly observed at BaikipOr in the Dhirwid district; the Shihiblsir of that town was taken as a kind of 
limit dividing not the town only, but the neighbouring country also, into two parcs ; and the inabitan ts of the 
two divisions thus constituted used, at the festival of the Hd}i-Hunpuve, to meet in opposition to each other 
and engage in a contest called kalla-kdlaga, literally “the war of stones” If the amber of villages on exch 
tide of tho line-division was not specified, the contending parties would be “the people of many countries on both 
sides,” as the expression is in the text of Inscription No. VI. (Journ. B. B. HR. As. Soe. vol. X. p. 240 ot say) 
if tho two divisions contained, the one seven villages and the other twelve, piped in eg division 
the town of Baikipir itself, the contending parties would be “the me coe called bomen! 

locality ‘Twelve-and-a-half”” ‘Technical and traditions! Canarese names 
1 ace ८ ts; thus at RA -Hubbal]i (the king’s 
i ‘reason: A yara-Hubballi 
contain, for 8 which are not now known, प ना अदुः 1 
i distri that is always spoken of as Hanneradu-Maths, ly 
Hubbal]i) in the Dharwad district there is a mafha ८.01 
ai ve-matha,” and there is at the same place an Ayya or priest whose 1 phe (५ 4 
9 = १ ‘This Ayya’s title may have seems in his ancestors nape 
priests क Three-thousand. As snother instance of a name with a numerical component W8 
No. V. ers (Journ, B, B. R. As. Soe, vol. X. p. 226), the Jain temple called Paiichavasadi, that is,“ the 
a , 
Five-Basadi.” 
(11540 








HE 
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waernfetanfacat च्कयानां वंशे संभूतः शक्तिचयसं- 
ल्लः च्कयवंास्बरपुकैचन्रः अनेकगुणगणालंरतशरोरसत- 
बैशा्ात्थैतलनिविष्टबुदधिरतिवलपराक्रमो तसादसंपन्ञः ओमङ्गली रर णवि- 
कान्तः मवद्धमानराव्यसंबत्परे द्ादगे शकनुृपतिराच्याभिषेकसंबत्रे- 
ख्वतिक्ान्ेषु पञ्च गतेषु निजभुजावलमरितखङ्गधारानमितनृपतिभिरोम- 
हटमणिप्रभारक्चितपादयुगलञतुस्ागरपस्धन्तावनिविजयमङ्गलिका- 
गारः परमभागवतो लयनो(नं) महाविष्णुहमतिदेवमानुव्यक मत्यद्धतक- 
सीविरवित(तं) भूमिभागोपभागोपरिपयन्तातिशयद शनभैयतमं शला 
तसन्‌ महाकार्तिकपोश्मास्यां ब्राह्मणेभ्यो महाम्रदानन्दला भगवतः मरल- 
योदित(ता)कंमण्डल(ला)कार चक्तक्षपिता मरा रिपकसख विष्णोः अरतिमाम्रतिष्ठाप- 
नाभ्ुदचे(य)निमित्त तं) लज्जी रन्नाम यामन्नारायणवल्युपहारात्यं षोडशसंस्येभ्यो 
matey सचनिबन्धम्मतिदिनमनुविधानङ्कला ओष॑ च परित्राजकभो- 
च्यन्दत्तवान्‌ सकलजगन््ण्डल(ला)वनसमत्थौय रयस्य श्चपदातसंकुला- 
नेकयुद्धलम्धजयपताकावलम्बितचत्समुद्रो भिंनिवारितय शः मरता- 
नोपभथोभिताय देवद्िजगुरुपूजिताय व्येष्टायाखब्चाते कौत्तिंवमेणे 
पराक्रमेराय ततपुष्योपचयफलमादित्याभरिमहाजनघमक्- 
BAG) वि्राणितिमखङ्गाढण्ड्रू धिष ` यत्फलन्तन्म्ं स्वादिति [॥]त(न) कैचि(त्‌] 
परि हापयितव्यः ॥ ब्गमिहखधा दत्ता बङभि खानुपालिता यख 
यसय यद्‌ भूमिः तख तस्य तदा फलम्‌ [1 खदन्तां परदतां वा ये(य)- 
age युधिष्ठिर महोश्नदीचितां अष्टं दानाचछरेयो नुपालनं [॥ ] 
खदन्नां परदत्तां वा यो eta वुन्धरां विष्ठायां 
छमिरभला frefrae मव्जति [ ॥ ] व्यासगीता: चोका; ॥ 

Translation. 


Hail! In the twelfth year of his prosperous reign, five hundred of the years of the 
royal installation of the Saka king having expired, Sri-Matigaltévara, who is valorous in 
war,—whose two feet are tinted with the lustre of the jewels in the diadems of kings 
who have been caused to bow down before him by the edge of the sword which is 
wielded by his arm,—who is the auspicious abode of victory over the (whole) earth as 
far as the four oceans,t{—who isa most excellent worshipper of (Vishpu as) the Holy 
One,§—who is born in the lineage of the Chalkyas who meditate on the feet of Srt- 
SyAmi,|| who are of the kindred of Manavya, who are the offspring of Hariti, and whose 

* In the original this letter is inserted below the line, having been at first omitted. 

t In the original the क्‌ and the = are clear, but the first consonant of the compound letter has been 
‘ffuced ; judging from the space left and the position of the &, the missing letter ia probably ल, but it might 
of course be ग्‌, &, or 3. 

¶ ée., the northern, southern, eastern, and western oceans, 

§ “ Parama-bhdgavata,” 9 most excellent worshipper of Bhagaviin or Vishnu, 

|| A name of Karttikéya or Mshiséna, the god of war. This and the following two titles belong also to the 


Kings of the older Kadamba dynasty of Palisika, (see Nos. 2, 6, and 7 of the inscriptions published in 
__ the Journ. Bomb, Br. R. As, Soc, vol. 1X. No. xxvii, page 285 et seg., and probebly to the 1 
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heads are purified by ablutions performed after the celebration of the Agnishtoma, 
Agnichayana, Vijapéya, Paundarika sacrifices, and horse-sacrifices which cost much 
gold,—who is endowed with the three constituents of regal power,*—who is the full 
moon of the sky which is the race of the Chalkyas,—who is possessed of a body which 
is adorned with a multitude of many good qualities,—who has an intellect which is 
intent upon the true essence of the meaning of all the sacred writings,—who is possessed 
of extreme strength and prowess and energy,—having erected a temple, an abode of the 
great Vishnu, surpassing everything which is celestial or human, fashioned with most 
curious workmanship, most worthy to be looked at on the surface of any primary or 
secondary division of the earth,t and having given rich gifts to Brihmays in it on the 
holy full-moon of the month Karttika, granted, on the occasion of the installation of the 
image of the holy Vishnu, who destroyed the army of the enemies of the gods with his 
discus the shape of which is like that of the sun risen (again) after the destruction of the 
universe, the village called Lafijisvara,t having made a daily observance the bestowal 
of food and alms upon sixteen Brihmans for the purpose of offering the oblation to 
Nardyana and (having set apart) the remainder for the sustenance of wandering religious 
mendicants,—saying “In the presence of the Sun, Fire, and the (guild of) merchants,§ 
the reward of this accumulation of religious merit has been made over with oblations 
of water to my elder brother Kirttivarma, the lord of yalour, who was sufficiently 
powerful to protect the whole circle of the earth, who was adorned with a canopy 
consisting of his fame which was propped up by standards of victory acquired in many 
battles in which there were mélées of chariots and elephants and horses and footmen, 
and which was bounded (only) by the wavesvof the four oceans, || and who was worshipped 
by gods and Brdhmans and spiritual preceptors; let whatever reward belongs to (me 
who am) possessed of a desire to obey my brother accrue to me.” (And this grant) is 
not to be diminished by any one; (for) :-“ Land has been given by many and has been 
continued in grant by many; he, who’ for ‘the’ time being possesses land, enjoys the 
benefit of it. Carefully continue, 0 Yudhishthira, land that has been given whether by 
thyself or by another; continuing a grant is the best (act) of kings and is more excellent 
than giving. He, who confiscates land that has been ee by himself or by 
another, becomes a worm in the excrement of a dog and sinks (into hell) with his 
ancestors :’—(these are) the verses sung by Vyasa. 





Remarks. 


The Inscription records the erection of a Vaishnava temple and the allotment of 
grants on behalf of it by the Chilukya king Mangalisvara or Mafgalisa in the 


Saka year 601 (A.D. 579-80). ining 
This is the first instance that I have met with of the name of the dynasty being 


spelt as ^ Chalkya”; the usual form is Chalukya or Ohdlukya, and it is, I think, also 
occasionally written Chalikya. 





*S jesty, the power of counsel, and the force of energy. eel 

hi The eet of the See bhimibkagépa, &e.” is obscure, and my int of it may perhaps 
not be correct. 

‡ See note f to the transcription. 2 त 5 

§ The merchants, or probably the chief men among them, constituted a village (ध ee ae 
disputes, pronounced the results of trials by ordeal (see the Kidamba inscription of ee page 3 ee 
of the above-mentioned number of the Journ, Bom. Br. R. As. Soc.), witnessed grant subse- 
quently proving them if required, &c. ee 

|| i., which spread over and enveloped the whole inhabited earth, 

wH2 
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The early ChAlukya kings appear to have been very tolerant in matters of religion. 
In an inscription at Aihole* in the KalAdgi district, not far from 88711, we find 
Pulikési IL, the nephew and successor of Mangaliga, erecting and making grants to a 
Jain temple in the Saka year 507, and Liiga or Saiva temples were erected and endowed 
by others of them. 

The present inscription fixes the Saka year 490 as the commencement of the reign 
of Mangaliga. Saka 488 is the date obtained by Sir W. Elliot for his predecessor 
Kirttivarma I. This inscription also determines, with a precision not hitherto, I think, 
attained, the commencement of the Sika era. The era has been considered to date 
“from the birth of Silivahana,a mythological prince of the Dekhan, who opposed 
VikramAditya, the Raja of Ujjayini.”+ It is here said distinctly to “date from the 
royal installation or coronation of the Saka king.” 


4. BApAmr.—Oave III. Insorrerion No, 10. 


On one of the columns of the great Cave Temple: See First Report, page 28, 
and Plate XXXIV., No. 10. 


Translation.t 
May prosperity attend the bastion, which was built, at the order of the great king 


Kondaraja, on the fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of (the month) Ashadha, of the 
Sobhakrit samvatsara!§ Sri! ude 








5. BApAmi,—Inscrrerion No. 19. 


On an old temple in the hill fort to the north of Badami. See First Report, page 27, 
and Plate XXXV., No. 19. 


Translation. 


May prosperity attend the bastion, which was built, at the order of the Nayaka 
Akrushappana ...... , . | of the King Saddsivardya,{ on the 
fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of (the month) Ashadha of the Sobhakrit 


girly (१५ Sri! The superintendent of the administration of the king Kondardja! 
ri | 


6. २५५०५६५. Great Tempuz.—tInscrirrion No. 20. 


In the Gupta character, from the south side of the east porch, near the door, See 
First Report, Plate XLL., No. 20, and page 81. 


* An impression has been taken of this inscription and will appear i India ८10४८; 
translation of it has been published: vol. V. pp. 67 = स (नः 

† Prinsep's Useful Tables, page 154, in Thomas’ edition of Ind. Antiquities, vol. II. 

+ Mr, Flect having transliterated the Ist, 2nd, 4th, Sth, and 6th of these inscriptions into Canarese characters, 
I regret that I am unable to reproduce them satisfactorily in this country, J.B. 

§ Probably the Saka year 1465 (A.D. 1543-4), 

|| The meaning of Hadapadala is not ‘apparent. 

‘4 Probably SadAsivadévamaharaya of Vidyinagari or Vija; 

त A a of ‘yanagars, whose dates, as known to me from 

other न Soka 1474, 1476 or 1477, and 1483. [३९७ Iuseription No, 8 ou plate XXXII. of the 

** Probably the Soka year 1465 (A.D, 1548-4). 


PATTADKAL INSCRIPTIONS. 241 
Translation. 


Hail. (Glorious are*) the customs of former times, which were established 
, Bat. . + by Srt-Vijayaditya,t in whom truth was inherent,§ the 
favourite of the world, the supreme king of great kings, the supreme lord, the venerable ! 
Sri-VikramAditya,|| the venerable, is the preserver of (the rites of the goddess) 
Idkamahidevif . . . . ^ + . « ** He, who destroys this, is on a par with 
people who destroy a thousand tawny-coloured cows, or a thousand Brihmans at 
Barandsi! By the fort of Ereyadi-Sriguppa . . . tt 


4. Inscererion No. 23.—On a Pruan uy THe E. Poron 0 THe GReat TEMPLE aT 
व+ ण. 


First Report, Plate XLII. and page 31. 


भरतनुतवचनरचनाविरचितनटसेव्य- 
सिंव(ह)नादेन परभैटमदान्धदखी परिशीनमदो 


भवल्येव ॥ नटसेव्यभरतमतयुतपटुत- 

रवचनाअनिम्रपातेन इटिलोजतनरग्रैल (लः) 

सयू(ूु)टितानतमसलकः Safa ॥ 
‘Translation. 

As an elephant, blinded by rut, is deprived of his frenzy by the roaring of a lion, 80 
other actors are deprived of their presumption by the rules which are to be adhered to 
by actors and which are comprised in the arrangement of the celebrated precepts of 
Bharata.§§ Asa curved and lofty mountain falls, having its summit torn open and 
thrown down by the fall of a thunderbolt, so disingenuous and arrogant actors fall, 
having their heads cleft open and bowed down by 9 very clever composition in 
accordance with the opinions of Bharata, which are to be adhered to by actors. 


१ ‘Th construction being the nominative case plural of ५ marydde,” preceded by the relative participle, some 
such phrase as this is needed to complete the sentence. 

¶ The meaning of “ Géndharvvante” is not apparent. 

य Either the first of this name in Sir W. Elliot’s Chilukys genealogy, about Saka 617 (A.D. 695-6) ; or the 
second of the same name in the same genealogy, about Saka 890 (A.D. 968-9). 

§ “ Saytdéraya,” a family name of the Chilukya kings. A 

| Bither the first of this name in Sir W. Elliot's geneslogy, about Saka 655 (A.D. 788-4) ; oF the teeond of 

(AD. 978-9). In either case Vikramiditya 


the same name, also called Taila or Tailapadéva, about Saka 900 
was the son and successor of Vijayditya. [From the character of the letters, and as the temple seems to 


belong archeologically to about the beginning of the eighth century, incline to adopt the earlier of these princes 
as being meant —J. B.] 
बृ Perhaps Lokshmi, who is called Lokamdtd, “the mother of the world.” 
** Again the meaning of “ Géndharveante” is not apparent. 
tt ‘The meaning of the rest of this sentence, beginning with 
in the original and then inserted below the line. 
‘eject of dramatic composition and thestrical exhibition, 
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8. Inscrrerion No. 33.—On AN OLD VAISHNAVA TEMPLE AT AIHOLE. 
First Report, Plate LY., No. 88, and page 40. 
Transcription. 
af (0) जसुदोपान्तरे कथित्‌ 
argurergaga: [1] 
नरसोबसमो विद्धान्‌ 
न भूतो न भविग्यति a” 


Translation. 


Hail 1 There has not been and there shall not be in Jambudvipa any wise man, 
proficient in (dhe art of building) houses and temples, equal to Narasobba. 





e < ‘The initial letters of the lines in these transcriptions correspond to the initial letters of the lines of the 
originals, In the originals the lines are for the most part all of the same length; in this respect, however, itis 
not possible to imitate the originals in the transcriptions, 
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No. 2. AMMAD SHAH'S JAMI! MASJID. (MD, 424). 
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No. 7. SHAHUB SAYYID'S MASJID. (A.D, 1538). 
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No. 8, HAMSA SALAT'S DHALGAWART MASJID. (A.D. 1548). 
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SPECIMENS OF PERFORATED STONE & MARBLE WORK, PLATE Vi, 
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PLATE IX 





HE ASOKA ROCK iN 1869, 


ASOKA INSCRIPTION,-EDICTS 1- प्रा, PLATE >. 





ASOXA INSCRIPTION,-EDICTS IV & V. PLATE XI. 





ASOKA INSCRIPTION,-EDICTS VI ~ IX, PLATE Xil. 








ASOKA INSCRIPTION,-EDICTS X-XIV. | 
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INSCRIPTION OF RUDRA DAMA ON THE ASOKA ROCK NEAR JUNAGADH, PLATE XIV, 
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PLAN OF THE CAVE AT BAWA PYARAS MATH JUNAGADH, 
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BUDDHIST CAVES AT JUNAGADH. PLATE XVIII 
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PLATE xx, 


I. SAH INSCRIPTION - FROM JUNAGADH CAVES. 





ROCK EXCAVATION AT MAHI GADECHT. 




















2. SECTION. 
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ROCK EXCAVATION IN THE UPARKOT, JUNAGADH. PLATE Xxil. 


1, UPPER FLOOR. 

















ROCK EXCAVATION IN THE UPARKOT, JUNAGADH. PLATE >261#॥. 
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PLATE. XXIV, 


COLUMNS IN THE ROCK-CUT HALL IN THE UPARKOT, JUNAGADH 
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ROCK-CUT APARTMENTS AT JUNAGADH. PLATE XXvil. 
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BUDDHIST CAVES AT SANA. PLATE XXIX 


1. CHAITYA CAVE 


2. SECTION ON AB, 
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PLATE XXx, 
INSCRIPTION AT THE GATE OF THE JAINA TEMPLES, MOUNT GIRNAR. 





PLATE २०६०. 





GIRNAR. 


TEMPLE OF NEMINATHA ON MOUNT 


PLATE XXXil. 


TEMPLE OF NEMINATHA, 
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TEMPLE OF VASTUPALA TEJAPALA, PLATE XXXIV, 

















































































































INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE TEMPLE OF VASTUPALA TEJAPALA. 
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OVER THE NORTH END DOOR. 


PLATE XXXV, 
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PLATE XxXxvil. 
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MAQBARA aT JUNAGADH. PLATE XXXvVill. 
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NAULAKHA TEMPLE, GUMLI. PLATE Xu. 
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PILLARS FROM THE GREAT TEMPLE AT GHUMLI, &c. 
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PLATE XLVI. 


SCULPTURES FROM GUMLI, 
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OLD TEMPLE FROM THE NORTH WEST, GOP. 


OLD TEMPLE AT GOP, PLATE Lit. 
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PLATE Liv. 





PART OF FACADE OF THE PALACE AT JAMNAGAR, 
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JAINA TEMPLE AT BADRESVAR, 
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PLATE LXvill. 


GATE FROM OUTSIDE, DABHOL, 
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